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The  Order  of  Nature  comldered  in  reference  to  the  Claims  of  Rere¬ 
lation.  A  Third  Series  of  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
^LA.,  Saviliaii  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
1859. 

Baden  Powell  is  the  Iconoclast  of  the  English  Church.  Xo  writer 
has  given  himself  Avith  a  more  consistent  zeal  to  the  demolition  of 
theological  idols.  There  is  a  hard,  clear,  and  geometrical  cast  about 
his  mind  that  abjures  all  metaphysical  speculations  as  the  mere 
cobwebs  of  a  dreamy  abstraction,  and  fits  only  into  the  plain,  un¬ 
deniable  conclusions  of  physical  discourses.  lie  possesses,  b(?yond 
doubt,  an  eminently  perspicuous  and  enlarged  power  of  scientitic 
contemplation.  He  has  a  keen  vision  for  scientific  truth.  He  ap- 
prelieiids  and  gi'asjDS  with  a  firm  perception  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  its  various  departments  of  inquiry ;  and  if  an  enemy 
to  theory  and  tradition  in  other  things,  he  is  no  less  opposed  to  them 
in  science. 

The  hnpression  immediately  conveyed,  however,  by  Professor 
Powell’s  works  is,  that  Avhile  his  mind  is  remarkably  clear  Avithin  a 
certain  range,  and  serviceable  from  this  clearness  in  exposing  fallacies 
and  destroying  the  idols  of  a  past  philosophy,  he  is  yet  possessed  of 
little  penetration  or  poAver  beyond  this  range.  He  is  everyAvhere  nega¬ 
tive  and  sceptical  apart  from  the  facts  and  generalizations  of  physical 
science.  He  sees  acutely  tlie  objections  AAdiich  lie  against  special 
interpretations  of  higher  phenomena,  but  he  has  no  poAver  of  reaching 
to  a  higher  vieAv  of  these  phenomena.  His  distaste  for  metaphysical 
speculation  arises, in  a. .great  degree  from  his  characteristic  in¬ 
capacity  for  it.  'Wdien  ho  leaves  the  ground  of  induction  and  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  ventures  into  the  region  of  moral  argument,  the  reader  feels 
at  once  that  he  treads  Avith  an  insecure  footing  amid  shadoAvs.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  strongly  naturalistic  turn,  he  is  only  at  home  in  the  region 
of  nature,  and  of  inductive  im^uiry.  He  has  no  gift  of  moral  sight, 
and  no  comprehensive  graspjiTlUuiDriiiciples  of  a  higher  science  than 
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that  which  springs  from  induction.  Consequently,  his  recent  writi  ^ 
treating  as  they  do  of  topics  of  profound  and  spiritual  import,  are  ^ 
only  marked  l)y  a  very  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  f,Toat  impartiaMt! 
and  freedom  from  prejudice, — qualities  which  we  gladly  welconio-ll  \ 
moreover  by  a  very  uiLsettling  character,  a  certain  runninfr  vein  of 
scepticism,  a  cold  and  weak  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  ^nvsUri 
which  everyAvhere  underlie  the  universe,  and  constitute  the  foundation 
of  all  religion.  While  other  hooks  of  our  day  of  some  reputation  afford 
hut  little  help  to  the  earnest  student,  from  the  sharpness  of  their 

positive  dogmatism,  and  the  clever  antitheses  of  their  logic _ fdossin-r 

over  the  real  heart  of  difliculties,  rather  than  opening  up  any  broad 
principles  of  conciliation — Professor  PowelFs  books  are  unhelpful  if 
not  injurious,  from  the  opposite  qualities  of  a  hard  and  froipientlv 
shallow  negativism,  and  the  ingenious  light  of  exposure  and  weaknei 
in  which  he  sets  all  systems  and  existing  constructions  of  revealoi 
phenomena. 

The  present  volume  on  the  “  Order  of  Nature  ”  is  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  his  previous  volumes  on  the  “Unity  of  Worlds ’’and  on 
“  Christianity  without  Judaism.”  The  same  principles  of  argument 
are  pursued ;  the  same  clear  and  comprehensive  application  of  scientitic 
laws — the  same  rationalistic  tendencies,  and  the  same  uncertainties  of 
inference  as  to  scriptural  facts — are  manifested.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  subject  in  itself  more  important,  or  in  its  bearings  autl 
consequences  more  serious,  than  that  to  which  Professor  Powell  has 
devoted  this  volume.  “  In  the  present  work,”  he  says,  “  in  the  saino 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  as  in  former  instances,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  what,  as  far  as  I  am  a^vare,  has  been  hitherto  wanting  to  onr 
theological  and  philosophical  literature — a  perfectly  impartial^  candid, 
unpoleniical  discussion  of  the  subject  of  miracles,  imperatively  denianded 
at  the  present  day,  in  immediate  connection  "svith  the  vast  i)rogrcss  of 
physical  knowdedge ;  and  this  in  not  less  intimate  relation  to  the  grand 
result  of  that  progress — the  firm  establishment  of  the  great  princiide  of 
immutable  order,  and  thence  of  universal  mind  in  nature.  We  an 
thus  involved  in  the  larger  consideration  of  the  wdiole  relations  of 
physical  to  revealed  or  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  independence,  as  relates  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  the  whole  discussion  tends  :  while  the  true  influence  of 
that  revelation  is  secured  as  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  important 
distinction,  at  once  Baconian  and  Pauline,  betw^een  the  provinces  and 
objects  of  reason  and  faith.” 

With  a  view'  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  he  discusses  first  of 
all,  in  a  lengthened  essay,  the  historical  progress  of  physical  science  a-< 
hearing  on  religions  belief  This  essay  forms  a  perspicuous  sumiuaTV 
of  the  great,  relations  of  science  and  religion.  It  is  somew'hat  frag¬ 
mentary  here  and  there,  leaving  upon  the  mind  rather  the  imi)ression 
of  a  cleverly  excerpted  precis,  w’ith  a  slight  running  thread  of  criticism, 
than  of  a  broad  and  w'ell-grasped  unfolding  of  the  great  outlines  of  the 
subject.  Still  we  do  not  know'  that  there  is  to  l)e  fr»und  anywhen 


,  ^  pencil  tlioroiigh  knowledge  of  deti\ils  set  forth  in  so  fair,  succinct, 

^  impartial  a  light.  From  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  ancients  on 
T  the  epochs  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Laplace  to  the  present 
^  he  reviews  the  current  of  physical  ideas  as  it  has  been  mixed 
that  of  religions  belief,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has,  through 
the  recent  progress  and  imivei-sal  acceptance  of  physical  discoveries, 
UHTOine  tlisengaged  and  purified  from  this  intermixture.  The  aim  of 
the  whole  is  to  show  the  increasing  tendency  to  a  complete  indepen- 
aeiice  of  the  lines  of  physical  and  religious  iinpiiry.  The  special  value 
of  the  essay,  in  a  })hilosopliical  point  of  view,  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  it  holds  forth  to  recognition  the  great  principle  of  order 
in  nature,  which  the  author  had  specially  discussed  in  his  first  volume, 
on  the  “  Unity  of  Worlds.”  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  urged 
with  great  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  although  not,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  interpreted  in  its  full  meaning,  he  disposes  of 
various  fiillacies  which  still  linger  in  discussions  on  natural  theology. 
From  all  traditionary  notions — involving,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
verbal  confusions  —  Professor  Powell’s  mind,  it  may  be  imagined, 
is  singularly  free ;  and  he  lias  done  great  service  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  exposed  them,  both  in  these  essays  and  in  his  review  of 
the  “Ihirnett  Prizes  ”  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  lie  does  justice  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  his  review  specially  devoted  to  this  subject,  to  the 
advance  which  these  and  other  recent  works  on  natural  theology  have 
made  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  significant  passages  in  this  preliminary  essay  is 
tlie  one  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Positivism.  After  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  this  system  in  Comte’s  own 
language,  he  shows,  with  great  point  and  force,  how  totally  inapplic¬ 
able  they  are  beyond  the  region  of  scientific  induction — how’  completely, 
in  short,  the  system  fails  in  its  pretence  to  bo  an  exhaustive  system 
of  knowledge,  while  appropriately  expressive  of  the  range  of  physical 
phenoniena.  ‘‘  The  material  defect  of  M.  Comte’s  view,  and  that  which 
has  justly  exposed  it  to  the  most  serious  objection,  is,”  as  Professor 
Powell  remarks,  “  that  he  does  not  merely  place  theology  a2)art  from 
mence,  but  rejects  and  disowns  theology  altogether.  Now,  with  the 
strictest  acknowledgment  of  the  positive  principle  in  philosophy,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  other  orders  of  conceptions  do  not  exist 
kijond  the  re<jion  of  science — beyond  the  analysis  and  deductions  of 
reason,  or  the  dominion  of  the  positive  system ;  in  fact,  such  are  the 
^vhole  range  of  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments — all  matters  of  taste, 
and  feeling,  and  imagination  ;  and  such  must  be  all  those  liigher  i(h;as 
of  spiritual  and  invisible  things  which  are  the  proper  objects,  not  of 
knowledge,  but  of  faith,  and  which  from  their  nature  can  never  ent(‘r 
into  the  range  of-pliilosopliieal  (scientific)  investigation,  and  can,  con- 
i^quently,  be  in  no  hostility  to  the  strictest  positivism  in  science. 
Ibis  defect  is  sufficiently  glaring  ;  but  it  becomes  immensely  more  so, 
wlien  we  proceed  to  the  more  constructive  part  of  M.  Comte’s  system. 
1  he  broad  fundamental  principle  of  positivism  in  appears 
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to  he  no  more  than  the  just  and  legitimate  development  of  tho 
inductive  idea,  analyzed  rigidly  up  to  its  principle,  aiul  ex 
xvlien  applied  within  the  proper  province  of  science  to  the  ^ 
branches  of  real  physical  in(|uiry.  ]»ut  as  M.  Comte’s 
thus  far  Ju^if  in  principle,  his  method  lamentably  foils  when  annlM 
the  more  mixed  subjects  which  include  any  reference  to  human  naUin^ 
ifo  relations  and  atlections,  moral  and  social ;  more  especially  to 
jects  involving  msthetic  considerations,  and,  above  all,  those  appeiliiy* 
to  any  higher  contemplations.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  th- 
more  applied  jxvrts  of  the  system  display  a  strange  inconsisteiicv  with 
all  legitimate  and  enlarged  philosoidiy,  and  have  no  real  connection 
with  the  ])hysical  portions  of  his  own  speculations,  llis  views  here 
exhibit  a  contraction  of  ideas  and  a  degradation  of  science  in  iniseraljle 
retrogradation  towards  the  old  notion  of  making  our  subordinate  littl.‘ 
planet  the  virtual  centre  of  the  univei'se,  and  the  grovelling  ntilita. 
rianism  which  ignores  all  higher  inquiries  as  useless,  in  a  strain  woitliv 
of  the  narrowest  bigotry  of  the  dark  ages.” 

The  second  essay  is  headed,  “^Xature  and  Eevelation ami  i^ 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  those  in  the  present  vohune, 
unfolding  most  plainly  the  principles  of  the  author’s  philosophy  aid 
reasoning.  Kecurring  in  the  outset  of  this  essay  to  the  great  idea  of 
07'der  in  Jiature,  he  endeavoui's  to  explain  at  length  the 
meaning  of  this  idea,  and  the  scientific  consequences  that  follow  hum 
it.  It  is  somewhat  difticult  to  catch,  either  here  or  in  his  pivvious 
essays,  the  precise  force  of  the  theistic  inference  which  he  allows  niav 
be  drawn  from  the  universal  fact  of  Order  in  Kature.  He  ivj)ii(liatcs 
strongly  any  idea  of  efficient  power  as  a  mere  remnant  of  the“ol.l 
mysticism  ”  (p.  228),  and  yet  he  dwells  upon  the  “  gmiid  argument  of 
universal  and  perpetual  harmony  of  physical  causes,”  as  leading  to  the 
recognition  of  a  moral  caui^e.  In  the  same  vein  he  speaks  of  “  tlie 
imaginative  and  mysticizing  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  wliicli  is 
ever  seeking  some  conception  of  efficient  power,  instead  of  a  necemrii 
connection  in  reason  and  (jeneralizatUm  onhjJ^  Perhaps  the  clcanst 
'stiitement  of  his  theistic  position  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 


passage : — 

“  If  we  read  a  book  which  it  requires  much  thought  and  exeniso  of 
reason  to  understand,  but  which  we  find  discloses  more  and  more  tnitli 
and  reason  as  we  proceed  in  the  study,  and  contains  clearly  more  than 
we  can  conq)rehend,  then  undeniably  we  properly  say  that  thought 
and  reason  exist  in  that  hook  irrespectively  of  our  minds,  and  equally 
BO  of  any  question  as  to  its  author  and  origin.  Such  a  book  confesseillv 
exists,  and  is  ever  open  to  us  in  the  natural  world  Or,  to  put  the 
case  under  a  slightly  different  form :  when  the  astronomer,  the 
physicist,  the  geologist,  or  the  naturalist,  notes  down  a  series  of 
observed  facts  or  measured  data,  ho  is  not  an  author  expressing  hi< 
own  ideas — he  is  a  mere  amanuensis,  taking  down  the  dictations  of 
nature  ;  hiS  observation-book  is  the  record  of  the  thoughts  of  anoihr 
mind ;  he  has  but  set  down  literally  what  he  himself  does  not  under- 


V, 


sUml  or  only  very  imperfectly.  On  furtlier  examination,  and  after 
and  anxious  study,  he  perhaps  begins  to  decipher  the  meaning 
i>ea'eiving  some  law  which  gives  a  signification  to  the  facts ;  and 
the  further  he  pursues  the  investigation  up  to  any  more  comprehensive 
theory,  the  more  fully  he  perceives  that  there  is  a  higher  reason,  of 
\rhich  his  own  is  but  the  humble  interpreter,  and  into  whose  depths 
he  niav  penetrate  continually  further,  to  discover  yet  more  profound 
and  invariable  order  and  system  ;  always  indicating  still  deeper  and 
more  hidden  abysses  yet  unfiithomed,  but  throughout  which  he  is 
{issiired  the  same  recondite  and  immutable  arrangement  ever  prevails. 
Tliat  which  it  requires  thought  and  reason  to  understand,  must  bo 
itself  thought  and  reason ;  that  which  mind  alono  can  investigate  or 
express,  must  be  itself  inind.*^ 

According  to  this  argument,  mind  is  shown  in  nature  just  as  mind 
is  shown  in  a  book,  because  the  fiicts  are  such — the  coherence,  plan, 
and  meaning  are  such — as  clearly  imply  mind  in  the  one  case  as  well 
in  tlie  other.  Ihit  unless  the  author  goes  further,  and  ascends  to 
some  higher  principle  of  argument,  it  does  not  appear  to  ns  that  this 
reiu^oning  can  hold  good  against  the  position  of  tlie  modern  positivist, 
following  out  those  very  princij)les  of  linmc,  the  validity  of  which  he 
to  some  extent  acknowledges.  The  positivist  declines  to  recognize  mind 
throughout  nature  very  much  on  llume^s  old  ground,  that  mind  is  merely 
a  single  principle  in  nature,  among  many  others  ;  and  that  our  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  productions  gives  us  no  warrant  to  tmnsfer  it  to  nature, 
as  the  onlf/  exylanation  of  its  varied  order  and  phenomena.  “  Thought, 
design,  intelligence,  such  as  we  discover  in  men  and  animals,”  the 
positivist  virtually  says  with  Ilume,  “  is  no  more  tliaii  one  of  the 
springs  and  principles  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  heat  and  cold, 
attraction  or  repulsion,  and  a  hundred  others  which  fiill  under  daily 
observation.  It  is  an  active  cause,  by  wliich  some  particular  parts  of 
nature,  w^e  find,  produce  alterations  on  other  parts.  Jhit  can  a  con- 
elusion,  with  any  propriety,  be  transferred  from  parts  to  the  whole]” 
— [Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion.)  !Mind,  in  short, Ts  merely  an  out¬ 
come  of  nature ;  its  highest  expression,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  only  solution  of  its  comprehensive  meaning.  To  this 
Professor  Powell  says  : — But  law  is  mind  .  .  .  “  invariable  uniformity 
and  recomlite  dependence  essentially  manifest  reason  and  intelligence; 
that  w'hich  mind  alone  can  investigate  and  express,  must  he  itself 
mind.”  This  may  mean,  in  the  ordinary  theistic  sense,  that  the 
orderly  arrangements  of  proceed  from  an  intelligent  Author  ; 

or  it  may  mean  merely  that  mind  is  immanent  in  nature.  If  tlie  latter 
.be  all  Professor  Powell’s  meaning,  which  we  susj)ect  it  is,  then  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  words  bet\veen  him  and  the  positivist,  witli  all  the 
advantage  of  ai’gmnent  on 'the  side  of  the  latter.  For,  in  sjieaking 
merely  of  ‘‘  law  ”  and  “  order,”  the  latter  confines  himself  strictly  to 
the  province  of  science — the  generalization  of  the  facts  before  him ; 
while,  in  calling  this  “  law  ”  and  “  order  ”  miwly  or  a  manifestation  of 
mind,  not  as  a  pjroductive  source^  but  as  a  mere  immanent  presenccy 
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Professor  Powell  gains  nothing,  while  he  travels  out  of  the  stf 
scientific  province,  and  introduces  an  element  additional  to  the  n  ' 
facts  before  him.  For  to  say  that  mind  is  in  nature  per  se 
wholly  gratuitous  and  untenable  statement.  We  discover 
nature ;  ice  read,  in  all  its  wondeiful  adjustments,  the  presence  of^ 
supreme  and  directing  Intelligence  ;  hut  this  surely  only  in  virtue  of 
only  in  the  light  of,  our  own  intelligence.  “We  are  the  interpreters  oi' 
the  otherwise  dumb  oracle — the  i)rophets  of  the  otherwise  sihm 
symbol.” 

We  receive  hut  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live.” 

We  will  take  Professor  Powell’s  own  illustration  of  the  hook  •- 
When  wo  read  a  book,  our  conclusion  is  not  that  thought  and  n*as<.ii 
exist  in  that  hook  irrespectively  of  our  minds,  or  of  any  (tuestion  as  to 
its  author  and  origin  ;  but  our  conclusion  is,  that  thought  and  reason 
exist  in  the  author  of  the  hook.  The  book  b}^  itself  is  a  mere  arranf'e. 
ment  of  dead  characters — a  mere  unintelligent  medium  of  conmmuira. 
tion  between  one  mind  and  another.  The  only  liviny  facts  are  the  viirol 
of  the  author  and  the  mind  of  the  reader — the  former  existing,  no 
doubt,  irrespectively  of  any  particular  reader’s  mind,  yet  only  cofjnhuhk 
in  the  presence  of  some  such  mind.  It  is  exactly  so  with  natun. 
The  geologist,  or  naturalist,  finding  in  nature  the  record  of  tie 
thoughts  of  another  Mind,  reads  a  meaning  in  that  record  which  is  not 
in  the  bare  characters  or  facts  themselves.  The  interpreting  mind 
flashes  this  meaning  into  them  by  the  light  of  its  own  rational  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  characters  of  nature,  no  less  than  the 
characters  of  a  book,  present  a  mere  blank.  Xor  do  we  conceive  this 
other  mind  as  in  any  sense  inherent  in  the  facts  or  laws  of  nature ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  book,  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  sej)arate  mind 
merely  revealing  itself  to  us  in  this  manner — not  bound  u])  insepanildy 
in  this  order  of  revelation,  but  only  manifesting  itself  thereby. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  essential  cpiestion  between  Pnifcssor 
Powell  and  the  ordinary  results  of  Christian  thinking  on  the  imi)ortant 
subject  before  us.  What  is  the  genuine  theistic  meaning  of  natur**  1 
Is  the  Divine  merelv  immanent  in  nature,  or  above  nature  t  Is  the 
Supremo  ^lind  validly  conceived  of,  on  y  rounds  of  reason,  as  existing 
separately  from  the  present  order  of  nature  ]  In  other  words,  is 
the  present  order  of  nature  immutable  1  The  affirmative  of  thU 
latter  question  underlies  all  our  author's  general  reasoning,  as  m'll 
as  his  special  views  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  He  argues: — “At 
the  utmost,  a  physico-theology  can  only  teach  a  supreme  mind  evinced 
in  the  laws  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  the  relations  of  a  Deity 
to  physical  things  essentially  as  derived  from  physical  law.”  Ihit, 
truly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  i>liysic<h 
tlieology.  Physical  phenomena  by  themselves  are  a  mere  blank,  so  fiu  jii 
theology  is  concerned.  To  start  the  very  germinal  thought  of  the  J  dviiie. 
we  rcipiire  to  bring  into  view  the  fact  of  man’s  spiritual  coiisciousiies?: 
and  the  all-important  cpiestion  is,  wliidher  the  character  of  tliis/V"’ 
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consciousness  is  not  validly  the  determining  principle  of  tlie  Dmne,  as 
is  primarily  the  source  of  it  1  whether  we  are  not  to  correct  the 
iiiiliictious  of  nature  by  it,  rather  than  compress  and  eviscerate  it  by 

tlieiii  1 

Ill  any  case,  our  theology  will  take  its  colouring  as  it  rests  mainly 
on  one  or  other  of  these  data — the  unchanging  laws  icithout  man^  or 
the  free  reason  in  man.  Taking  our  stand  on  the  former,  it  is  dithcult 
see  where  any  room  can  be  found  for  the  idea  of  miracle.  If  law 
ami  not  willy  nature  and  not  the  moral  consciousnessy  be  our  starting 
Tx)int,  there  seems  no  mode  of  reaching  the  conclusion  of  a  free  moral 
cause  above  nature.  For  our  author  truly  says,  “  Tlie  simple  argu¬ 
ment,  from  the  invariable  order  of  nature,  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
(,nve  us  any  conception  whatever  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  except 
as  maintaining  or  acting  through  that  invariable  universal  system  of 
‘  jihjfsical  order  and  law.  Any  belief  which  may  be  entertained  of  a 
i  (lirt’erent  kind  must  essentially  belong  to  an  order  of  things  wholly 
iMn’Oiul  any  conclusions  derived  from  physical  philosophy  or  cosmo- 
theology.”  Very  true.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  nature 
:  can  yield  us  no  other  conclusion  except  law  (and  even  this  it  only  does 
in  the  light  of  reason),  that  therefore  we  can  have  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  on  grounds  of  reason  apart  from  religious  teaching,  as  Professor 
l^owell  insinuates  in  carrying  out  his  statement  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph  : — “  A  theory  of  Omnipotence  in  any  sense  deviating  from  the 
I  order  of  nature  must  be  entirely  derived  from  other  teaching ;  in  fact, 

I  it  is  commonly  traceable  to  early  religious  impressions — not  from  any 
real  deductions  of  reasoUy  but  from  the  language  of  the  Bible.” 
lieligious  impressions  derived  from  the  Bible  are  no  doubt  the  common 
source  of  such  theistic  notions  ;  but  this  does  not  determine  the 
I  question  as  to  whether  they  do  not  validly  ground  themselves  on 
\  reason.  The  provinces  of  Xature  and  Beason  are  not  commensurate, 
although  this  is  everywhere  insinuated  in  Professor  Powell’s  argument, 
i  It  is  easy  with  ^Ir.  Powell  to  limit  the  radius  of  our  horizon,  and  then, 
on  looking  around,  to  maintain  that  there  is  only  a  limited  sphere  of 
knowledge  within  our  observation — that  all  beyond  is  a  terra  incognitay 
1  requiring  a  special  light  of  revelation ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  only 
!  genuine  starting  point,  in  a  comprehensive  natural  theology,  is  the  free 
I  moral  reason  in  man — the  only  direct  image  of  the  Divine  on  earth  ; 

\  and  apart  from  the  central  light  of  which  God  will  be  found  nowdiero, 
however  diligently  we  may  search. 

Setting  out  from  the  grand  inductive  principle  of  the  immutable 
uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  presumed  fact  that  the  Divine  is  only  ex¬ 
pressed  to  reason  in  nature,  it  is  not  dithcult  to  see  wdiat  a  puzzling  and 
:  hopeless  subject  Miracle  must  be  to  Professor  Powell.  While  not  directly 
;  declaring  mira'cle5"to  be  impossible,  the  whole  drift  of  his  reasoning  yet 
tends  to  show  that  they  are  impossible  under  any  usual  acceptation.  “Of 
old,”  he  says,  “  the  sceptic  professed  he  could  be  convinced  by  seeing  a 
miracle.  At  the  present  day,  a  visible  miracle  would  but  be  the  very 
subject  of  his  scepticism.  It  is  not  the  attesfatiouy  but  the  nature  of 
the  alleged  marvel,  which  is  now  the  point  in  <piestiou.  It  is  not  the 
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fallihUity  of  human  testimony,  but  the  wfallihilitij  of  natural  o  1 
wliich  is  now  the  ground  of  argument ;  and  modem  science  can 
conceive  religious  tnith  continued  by  a  violation  of  physical  truth  ” 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  consideration,  he  reviews  at  leir^h  the 
various  theories  of  miracles  which  have  been  maintained  both'^within 
and  without  the  church.  This  review  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  volume  ;  special  essays  being  devoted  to  “  the  rational¬ 
istic  and  other  theories,’’  and  to  what  he  calls  “  theological  vi(*ws  df 
inimcles.”  Here,  as  throughout,  whenever  he  is  on  the  ground  of 
criticism,  and  dealing  with  the  views  of  others,  there  is,  besides  a  rare 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  candour,  an  interesting  and  valuable  couijtre- 
hensioii  of  the  subject  in  its  different  relations.  We  do  not  know  any 
volume  in  which  the  English  reader  can  find  such  a  clear,  and  compact 
and  impartial  account  of  the  various  views  which  have  recently,  hotli 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  been  promulgated  on  the  subject  of 
miracles. 

Adverting  in  the  second  Essay  to  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted,  he  reviews  tlie  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  by  theologians  of  this  countiy  to  relieve 
the  (piestion  of  this  difficulty,  by  having  recourse  to  some  wider 
principles  in  their  views  of  miracles,  than  the  old  assumptions  of 
suspensions  of  the  laws  of  matter.  It  has  seemed  to  some  more 
philosoidiical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  scientific 
discovery,  to  appeal  to  some  higher  system  of  law  and  order,  and  to 
suppose  miracles  to  be  manifestations  of  this  higher  system,  rather 
than  violation  or  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  genu 
of  such  a  view  may  be  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz ;  it  is 
certainly  to  be  found  unequivocally,  although  confusedly,  expressed 
by  Butler.  According  to  the  view  thrown  out  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Part  of  the  ‘‘Analog}”,”  the  author  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  providential  government  of  God  as  consisting  of  two 
general  schemes  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  only  at  definite 
points  interfering.  The  higher  scheme  of  law  embraces  the  scries  of 
miraculous  interpositions  whicli  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  “God’s  miraculous  interpositions,”  he  says,  “may 
have  been  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.  Tlius, 
that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times  upon  such 
occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  such  per¬ 
sons  rather  than  others  ;  that  tlie  affairs  of  the  world  being  pennitted 
to  go  on  in  tlieir  natural  course  so  far,  should  just  at  such  a  point  have 
a  new  direction  given  them  by  miraculous  interpositions ;  that  these  in¬ 
terpositions  sliould  be  exactly  in  sucli  degrees  and  respects  only :  all  this 
may  have  been  by  general  laws.”  This  supposed  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providence  of  God,  Butler  illustrates 
by  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  and  the 
universal  phenomena,  such  as  comets,  which  sometimes  make  their 
appearance.  “  !^[iracles  must  not  be  compared  to  common  natural 
events,  or  to  events  which,  though  unconmioii,  are  similar  to  what  we 
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.  experience  ;  but  to  t/te  extraonlinanj  phenomena  of  nature. 

\  i  tlieii  the  comptarison  will  be  between  the  presumption  aj^ainst 
•  jeles  and  the  presumption  against  such  uncommon  app)earances — 
^  ,i)Ose  as  cometsr  This  illustration,  how'ever,  as  Professor  PoNvell 
^  niits  out,  is  an  unfortunate  one  ;  for,  in  point  of  tact,  tlie  distinction 
in  the  latter  case  is  a  purely  imaginary  one — the  relation  between 
such  api>arently  extraordinary  phenomena  as  comets  and  the  ordinary 
nxTations  of  nature  being,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
ahsoUdely  one  and  the  same  with  the  relation  subsisting  between  these 
.'eneral  operations. 

''  In  our  own  time,  this  line  of  speculation  on  the  subject  of  miracles 
haskeii  chiefly  taken  by  Dr.  Trench,  in  his  Introduction  to  Ids  volume 
oil  the  ‘Oliraclcs  of  Christ.”  Mr.  Kingsley  has  follow'ed  in  something 
of  the  same  vein  ;  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  his  work  on  the  “  Age  and 
Christianity,”  has  also  sought  to’  modify  the  old  phraseology  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  will  be  sutheient  to  advert  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Trench, 
which  took  the  lead  on  this  subject,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  in  our  recent  theo- 
loijcal  literature,  and  which  are  characterized  by  great  earnestnt‘ss  of 
conviction  and  a  special  eloquence  of  expression.  The  language  which 
speaks  of  miracles  as  violations  of  natural  law,  he  regarils  as  highly 
olijectionable.  “  Beyond  and  above  nature,”  he  siiys,  “  they  are,  but 
not  contrary  to  it.  They  exceed  the  laws  of  our  nature,  but  not  of  all 
nature.  Tlie  miracle  is  not  unnatural,  nor  can  it  be ;  since  the  un¬ 
natural— the  contrary  to  order — is  of  itself  the  ungodly,  and  can  in 
no  w'ay,  therefore,  be  affirmed  of  a  Divine  work.  The  very  idea  of 
the  world,  as  more  than  one  name  \vhich  it  bears  testifies,  is  that  of 
onler  ;  that  which  conies  in,  then,  to  enable  it  to  realize  this  idea 
which  it  has  lost,  will  scarcely  itself  be  disorder.  8o  far  from  this,”  ho 
adds,  “  the  true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  purer  nature,  coming  down 
out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this  world  of  ours,  which 
so  many  discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and  bringing  this  back 
a;uin,  though  it  be  but  for  one  prophetic  moment,  into  harmony  with 
that  higher.”  And  he  illustrates  this  introduction  of  a  higher  system 
of  laws,  in  correction  and  rectification  of  a  low’er,  by  the  manner  in 
which  ive  continually  see  in  this  world  “  lower  laws  held  in  restraint 
by  higher,  meclianic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by 
moral” — cases  which  never  occur  to  us  as  violations  of  law,  but  only 
as  cxem])lifications  of  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom  swallowing  up  the 
laiv  of  a  lesser.”  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
very  ingenious  and  striking  in  this  view,  and  Professor  Powell,  in  his 
criticism,  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  it.  He  has  not  presented  it  on 
its  most  interesting  side,  but  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  most  oj>en  to 
criticism ;  its  want  of  definiteness  in  the  application  of  the  expressions 
‘■uature”  and  “  law  ” — our  mature  and  all  nature.  Whether  or  not  it 
l.’C  propeF'to  apply^ to  a  miracle  the  expression  unnatural^  it  must  un- 
iloubtedly  be  held  by  the  very  supposition  to  be  something  contrary  to 
the  existing  order  of  nature.  The  existing  ])lay  of  jdiysical  sequences, 
whose  intricate  and  varying  harmonies  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  science 
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to  explore  and  generalize,  is  what  we  rightly  denominate  \ 

Now,  a  miracle  is  certainly,  as  such,  something  intervenin'^ " 
system  of  sequences — something  which  cannot  be  explained  lis  e  V*  ' 
its  rise  within  the  system.  If  we  can  in  any  way  bring  it  within 
order  of  general  phenomena,  and  suppose  it  to  have  its'^ rise  men^ly  ' 
deeper  and  more  hidden  relations  hitherto  undiscovered,  tlien  it  hi' 
in  a  true  sense  a  miracle,  however  extraordinary  and  marcellous  it^inav 
he.  Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken,  therefore,  in  trying,  tiirough  anv  nn.*ri 
vague  expansion  of  this  meaning,  to  attach  such  expressions 
“nature”  or  “  natural”  to  miracles,  as  having  an  approjwiate  rclati  ' 
to  them.  A  truly  miraculous  phenomenon  must  certainly  bo  at  variance 
with  “  nature  ”  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  in  which  we  liave  nature- 
Our  nature,  and  all  nature,  is  a  distinction,  therefore,  without  a 
scientific  difference ;  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  passin  g 
beyond  nature  we  pass  beyond  order. 

It  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  importance  to  vindicate  the  distinction 
between  nature  and  order.  "We  can  conceive  no  expression  of  tin- 
Divine  that  is  not  orderly ;  but,  save  on  a  basis  of  Pantheism  or 
^laterialism,  we  can  surely  conceive  the  Divine  reason  operatin'^  in 
other  modes  than  those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  in  iiatniv.  It 
is  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  conception  that  must  philosophicallv 
determine  the  question.  All  philosophical  scepticism  on  the  suhjet-t  of 
miracles  will  be  found  to  have  its  root  here — the  supposed  ideniijicntm 
of  the  natural  with  the  .Divine ;  so  that  the  operation  of  the  one  is 
limited  by  the  province  of  the  other.  All  the  various  rationalistic 
theories  have,  more  or  less,  their  origin  in  this  preconception. 

Professor  I’owell  reviews  these  theories  with  a  candour  which  to 
many  will  seem  surprising  in  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  truth,  however,  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  spirit  in  tvhk-li 
such  speculations  should  be  met.  “  ^lany  very  good  men,”  ho  ub 
serves,  “  alarmed  for  the  security  of  established  opinions,  aiv  led  to 
look  with  indefinite  suspicion  on  all  critical  inquiry,  and  to  denounce 
all  free  investigation  as  unwarrantable  and  dangerous.  Put  though 
some  speculations  of  the  kind  have  been  pushed  to  a  faulty  and 
ofleiisive  extreme,  and  evince  a  perversion  and  misuse  of  rational  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  surely  rather  on  this  very  ground  that  they  ought  to  be  met 
They  clahn,  at  least,  to  be  founded  on  principles  identified  with  those 
of  reason  and  sound  criticism.  It  is  then  on  similar  principles,  and 
with  similar  arguments,  that  the  polemic  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
them.  It  is  utterly  idle,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  to  indulge  in  mere  enij)ty  declamation  against  Katioualism; 
or  to  content  himself  with  censuring  and  anathematizing  such  specu¬ 
lations  as  presumptuous  and  sinful.  It  is  not  by  any  such  sweeping 
condemnation  that  they  can  be  really  or  effectually  opposed,  lliey 
profess  to  be  built  on  considerations  of  an  exact  and  philosophical  kind; 
by  such  philosophical,  learned,  and  candid  discussion,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  encountered.” 

The  naturalistic  theory  of  the  old  German  Kationalists — Semler, 
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1 13.  ami  others — is  first  examined,  and  various  specimens  given  of 
^.riticisiu  of  the  sacred  miracles.  It  is  needless  to  resuscitate  tlie 
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^  •  ^nble  ‘^host  of  this  theory.  The  shadowy  explanations  are  more 


.  vtllous  in  their  forced  coincidences  and  imaginary  combinations  of 
J^uiiiJ^tances  than  the  plain  miracle  in  its  unexplained  marvel.  The 
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T  iieral  principle  of  the  system  was  to  reduce  all  the  events  c»f  the 
(io-JiH.*!  to  the  level  of  naturey  at  whatever  cost  to  the  accuracy  and 
iuU'Tity  of  the  narrative,  or  to  the  character  and  enlightenment  of 
the  actors.  Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  Gospel  narratives  credible, 
it  in  fact  destroyed  all  dependence  on  the  intelligence  and  sense  of  the 
narrators,  and  the  faithfulness  of  their  story  as  a  record  of  facts.  The 
luiraculous  element  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Gospels  to 
aJuiit  of  its  being  subtracted  without  peril  to  their  entire  fabric  ;  and 
the  mass  of  hypotheses  superinduced  by  the  naturalism  of  l^aulus,  our 
author  confesses  to  have  been  tar  from  satisfactory. 

The  mythic  theory  of  Strauss  claims  more  consideration,  from  its 
KdJer  and  more  consistent  character.  While,  according  to  the  older 
luitionalists,  the  evangelical  narrative  was  to  be  regardt‘d  as  historical, 
hut  explained  in  its  miraculous  events  by  material  causes,  according 
to  the  audacious  conception  of  Strauss,  the  whole  narrative  is  regarde(l 
as  iiitriiisically  and  designedly  fictitious,  and  as  a  mythic  invention  for 
fxalting  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus.  In  Strauss’  view,  we  behold 
iu  the  Gospels  not  a  collection  of  facts,  but  a  collection  of  ^Messianic 
seiitiiiieiits,  merely  clothed  in  a  narrative  or  concrete  form,  by  the 
force  of  the  religious  imagination.  In  certain  stages  of  culture,  history 
and  fiction  insensibly  pass  into  one  another  under  the  intluence  of 


owerful  feeling  and  an  enthusiastic  faith.  The  myth,  which  is  just 


till*  religious  idea  in  the  form  of  an  image  or  pLctavCy  is  the  natural 
expression  of  this  stage  of  religious  development. 

The  philosophical  groundwork  of  this  extraordinary  theory  is  the 
assumption  of  the  “  impossibility”  of  miracles  involved  in  a  i>antheistic 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  weaiion  by  which  he  tries  to  carry  it 
out  is  a  criticism  which  cuts  its  way  through  all  diiliculties,  by  simple 
assertion  and  conjecture.  Thus,  iu  the  very  face  of  all  our  historical 
knowledge,  he  considers  the  Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah  as 
iJutHcient  to  explain  the  entire  myth  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
events.  In  the  same  manner,  the  alleged  myths  of  the  Ilcsurrectioii 
and  the  Ascension  are  supposed  simply  to  spring  out  of  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  excited  in  the  disciples  by  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  pointing 
their  hopes  away  from  an  earthly  to  a  spiritual  Messiah.  This  new 
idea — attaching  itself  to  a  spiritualized  meaning  of  many  passag(.‘s  of  the 
<>ld  Testament  and  to  many  sayings  of  Jesus,  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  failed  to  perceive  the  meaning,  and  further  strengthened, 
I>trliaps,  by  spectral  impre^ons — attained  its  height  at  the  great 
^xeiteiiienT'on  the  Ueast  of  Pentecost,  and  burst  forth  in  this  form, 
clothing  itself  in  an  imagined  resurrection  and  ascension  of  their  Lord 
to  heaven !  The  8cri[)tures  favoured  the  idea  that'Christ  must  die  and 
lise  again,  and  so  they  believed  that  Jesus  had  died  and  risen  again  ! 
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Criticism  of  this  sort  can  readily  make  anything  out  of  anvtV 
and,  resting  on  bare  conjecture,  it  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  iv  V 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  the  theory  of  Straiiss  may  .  i 
to  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  exposed.  The  stage  of  cultuix*  wr'i 
he  supi)oses,  and  which  is  a  primary  condition  of  his  hypothesis  1 
not  really  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  as  Dr.  Arnold  lon« 
signilicantly  pointed  out.  The  age  between  Livy  and  Tacitus— an 
which,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  was  one  of  decay in^^ 
and  over-curious  culture,  mther  than  of  childlike  and  vague  enthusK^ 
— was  almost  as  unlike  a  mythical  age  as  we  can  conceive.  Tlf* 
structure  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  moreover,  is,  save  in  one  or  two 
instances,  entirely  unmythictil,  or  rather  contm-mythical,  as  Neanderhas 
elaborately  shown  in  his  “  Leben  Jesu.’^  It  is  only  at  the  exjKiis^ 
of  all  the  ordinary  criteria  by  which  historical  criticism  deterinmes  its 
data,  that  we  can  rest  in  any  mythical  solution  of  the  plain  mattcr-iif. 
fact  narrations  bearing  every  impress  of  the  most  minute  verisimili. 
tilde,  which  the  Evangelists  have  transmitted  to  us.  The  mythical 
theory  has  also,  to  deal  with  the  iimpiestionable  dilliculty  that, 
both  by  friends  and  opponents^  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were 
accepted  as  facts.  The  Jews  ascribed  them  to  evil  si)irits.  Celsin 
and  Julian,  and  other  heathen  opponents,  set  them  down  to  ma^hc 
imposture,  or  superior  skill  in  natural  means ;  but  never  for  a 
moment  attacked  the  account  of  them  as  purely  which  would 

have  been  an  obvious  reply,  at  once  destructive  to  their  pretensions. 

The  author  next  passes  in  review  what  he  calls  the  “  Subjective 
Theory  of  Feuerbach,’^  and  the  “  Psychological  Theory  of  Ewald.”  It 
is  somewhat  ditticult,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  catch  the  distiiut 
meaning  of  these,  especially  of  the  latter.  So  lar  as  we  can  make  it 
out,  the  theory  of  Feuerbach  seems  only  a  modification  of  that  of 
Strauss :  the  former  ascribing  to  a  true,  but  merely  internal  or  suh 
jective  impression,  what  the  latter  attributes  to  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  religious  affections.  The  miracle  is  to  both  a  mere  imaginary 
expression  of  human  credence,  springing,  in  the  one  case  hum 
some  corresponding  inward  cause,  and  in  the  other,  merely  from  the 
inventive  activity  of  the  religious  fancy.  The  view  of  Ewald  is  of  a 
liigher  and  more  elevated  character,  so  far  as  it  can  be  intelligilily 
grasped  from  his  cloudy  and  high- wrought  exposition.  It  seems  to 
recur  here  and  there  to  a  purely  supernatural  explanation,  and  to  imply 
throughout  a  spiritual  capacity  in  Christ  of  an  exalted  and  almost 
Divine  character.  This  is  not  apprehended,  however,  as  an  indej^eiident 
and  objective  power,  so  much  as  a  mere  latent  strength  and  grandeur, 
called  forth  by  great  occasions,  and  demonstrating  itself  to  a  congenial 
and  excited  enthusiasm.  “  In  Christ,”  he  says,  “  the  common  labours 
of  every  day  were  an  unbroken  series  of  mighty  works :  what  therefore 
must  those  actions  of  his  be,  which,  in  certain  rare  moments,  as  if  out 
of  the  concentration  of  spiritual  forces,  already  roused  into  the  highest 

activity,  spring  forth  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  life . hut 

then  this  mighty  effort  and  agitation  of  the  inmost  powers  of  the  purest 
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\  loftiest  spirit  os  it  wrought  in  Christ,  moving  the  world  by  his 
T  k  powerfully  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highly  raised 

tiUions  and  willing  faith  of  his  disciples,  that  in  those  rare  mo- 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  they  saw  all  the  infinite  greatness 
^ilizeil,  which  they  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for  in  him.  It  was  only 
^  t  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two  spiritual  movements  that  there  arose 
into  vij^ihle  form  the  conception  and  description  of  those  i*arer  displays 
of  the  liiLthest  results  and  migditiest  signs,  in  which,  as  in  some  inys- 
torious  foreboding  or  rapt  vision,  a  deep-rooted  faith  can  alone  express 
true  sense  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  the  highest  in  Jesus.” 
We  detect  in  such  language  a  higher  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  cha- 
ra*  ter  of  Christ — a  more  reverent  and  religious  tone  ;  but  there  seems 
no  intelligible  grounds  on  wdiich  such  a  view  can  ho  made  consistent 
with  the  simple  texture  and  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  narratives, 
aiiv  more  than  the  theory  of  Strauss. 

Professor  Powell  concludes  his  review  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  maintained  regarding  miracles,  with  what  ho  calls  the 
‘‘doctrinal  theory  of  Keander.”  In  its  comparative  completeness  and 
clear  recognition  of  the  mpernatural,  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  classed 
along  with  these  others.  Neander’s  fundamental  principle  through  all 
his  writings  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  new  and  supernatural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine,  for  the  moral  renewal  of  humanity ;  and  that  miracles 
are  the  proper  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  manifestation : 
the  appropriate  signs,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new  Divine  appearance  upon 
the  earth.  “Miracles,”  he  says,  “present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  tliat 
great  chain  of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost 
communion  with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life  not  ilerived  from 

any  created  causality,  hut  immediately  from  God . ]>y  displaying 

phenomena  out  of  the  ordinary  connection  of  cause  and  elfect,  they 
manifest  the  interference  of  a  hiyher  power,  and  point  at  a  higlier 
connection,  in  which  even  the  chain  of  ordinary  and  visible  events 

must  be  taken  up . Christianity  can  only  he  explained  as  a 

supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new  tendency 
and  direction ;  and  in  this  connexion,  the  individual  miracles  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  appear  entirely 
in  accordance  with  nature.”  This  view  of  Neander’s  is  based  on  a 
clear  doctrine  of  Theism,  and  if  distinguishable  from  the  common  view, 
cannot  be  said  less  une(puivocally  and  strongly  to  recognize  the  Divine 
and  supernatural  element.  In  this  respect  it  is  entirely  separated  from 
all  naturalistic  or  pantheistic  theories.  He  is  careful  indeed  ^o  indicate 
the  contrast  between  his  ground  and  that  of  Deism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Pantheism  on  the  other  :  the  former,  as  he  says,  “  incorrectly 
separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that  of  the  world ;  the  latter  as  in¬ 
correctly  blending  the  two  together.” 

\Miat  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  Xeander’s  view,  as  Professor  Powell 
remarks,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
reUyious  susceptihility,  or  princijde  of  faithj  to  the  recognition  of 
miracles.  Upon  this  he  strongly  and  repeatedly  insists.  “AVithin  the 
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sphere  of  religion  alone,”  he  says,  ‘‘  is  the  conception  of  a  .1 
real  it  ‘‘The  revelation  of  Christ  hy  his  works,  no  more  than  hy*}  ^ 
words,  could  produce  a  ])ivine  inipr(‘ssiou  without  an  inward  sik.‘  - 

bility  of  Divine  iiiHuences.  .  .  The  worhlly  spirit  makes  anythinA'\S 

touches  it  worldly  too.  Encompassed  hy  Divine  })owers,  it  n-mJijp. 
closed  against  them  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feel  in, ^ 
So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supcrnaturaly  has  alrea«ly  docided  nnf 
all  sei>arate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before  his  eyes  could  not  1 
recogniz(‘d  as  such.”  testing  upon  such  expressions  as  these, 

Powell  has  sought  to  identify  the  views  of  Xeander  in  some  degi('e  witli 
his  own.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  the  (Jernian  theologian  dwtlh 
so  i)roniinentlyupon  the  necessity  of  this  inward  susceptibility  fur  the  n- 
cognition  of  the  Divine  in  miracles,  that  he  therefore  disparages  the  value 
of  i\\Q\x  external  evidence;  the  appeal  to  which  seems  to  our  author  (li<. 
owned  and  set  aside.  “Conviction  appears  to  be  avowedly  removed  fioiu 
the  basis  of  testimony  and  sensible  tacts,  and  placed  on  that  of  spiritual 
impressions  and  high  religious  feeling.”  Undoubtedly  conviction  in 
any  l)ractical  and  living  sense  has  always  been  placed  on  this  spiritual 
foundation,  and  not  on  any  mere  assent  of  the  understandiny  to  ed. 
dence.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  convince  a  man  of  the  Divine  characUr 
of  Christianity  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine 
intervention  in  the  sacred  miracles,  than  ii  was  possible  to  make  the 
Pharisees  Christians  by  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  Divine  in  the?e 
miracles.  Put  the  validity  of  an  argument  is  not  alTected  hy  the  hliinh 
n(\«^s  and  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  it  may’  be  addresseil.  Tlie 
Divine  Power  is  not  the  less  displayed  in  the  miracle,  although  not 
recognized;  and  Xeander  nowhere  makes  the  fact  of  the  Divine,  hut 
only  the  recognition  of  it,  depend  upon  the  presence  of  certain  spiritual 
suscei)tibilitie3. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  vital  and  very  important  distinction 
between  the  views  of  Xeander  and  what  seem  to  be  the  views  of 
our  author.  We  say^  what  seem  to  be  these  views  ;  because  it  is  hy 
no  means  casy^  to  determine  the  deliriite  opinions  of  Ihofessor  Powill 
on  the  subject.  Plainly^,  as  we  liave  seen  all  along,  he  does  not  recognize 
any  possible  interference  with  the  existing  order  of  Xature.  This  order  is 
not  only’  existing,  but  immutable.  “  Whatever  view  may  be  taken,"  he 
says,  “the  philosophic  thinker  will  perceive  that  the  graml  inductive  luiii- 
ciple  of  the  immutable  uniformity  of  natural  causes  must  ever  remain 
unassailed.”  Firmly  grasping  this  broad  principle,  on  the  one  liainl, 
and  the  essential  spirituality  of  Christianity,  on  the  other,  he  falls 
back,  after  his  extended  discussion,  on  a  “  primary’  distinction  in 
nature  and  function  between  reason  and  faith — intellect  and  religious 
sense — and  the  admission  that  what  is  a  legitimate  object  of  the  om 
may  not  even  be  recognizable  by  the  other This  admission  furnishts 
to  him  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ]>rL‘- 
sent  question.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  belief  in 
miracles,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  always  Ix'ii 
a  point  not  of  evidence  adduced  to  the  intellect^  but  of  religions 
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•  7;  iniprt'ssed  upon  the  sinrit.  The  mere  fact  was  nothing  ;  liow- 
\vell  attested,  it  might  be  set  aside  ;  however  fal)iil(nis,  it  miglit 
cepted,— according  to  the  predisposing  religious  persuasion  of*  the 
“if  a  more  philosophical  survey  tend  to  ignore  susjxmsions 
^ as  inconceivable  to  reason,  the  spirit  of  faith  gives  a  different 
^  DieUition,  and  transfers  miracles  to  the  more  congenial  region  of 
^niriuial  contemplation  and  divine  mystery.” 

The' only  intelligible  meaning  of  this  language  is,  that  miracle.'^  in 
he  cmlinaiy  sense — as  well  the  miracles  of  Scripture  as  any  other — 
Pive  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  objective  reality.  As  facts  tln^y  are 
and  never  had  any  existence.  They  are  only  true  to  the 
i^-litTous  sense — valid  expressions  of  a  special  Divine  agency  to  the 
spirit  of  faith  ;  but  apart  from  the  spiritual  imagination  and  cont(‘m- 
phitioii,  nothing.  This,  of  course,  is  to  remove  miracles  altogether 
fnim  the  sphere  of  history,  and  to  destroy  all  dependence  upon  tlnni  as 
Jetinite  and  actual  revelations  of  the  Divine,  iliracles  cannot  hc^  but 
they  may  be  believed ;  and  our  religious  faith  will  feed  on  its  proper 
nutriment  of  falsehood. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  at  length  such  a  view  ;  first,  because  it 
starcelv  shapes  itself  into  a  definite  theory  in  the  satements  of  our 
author";  and,  secondly,  in  so  fjir  as  it  does  so,  it  seems  scarcely  to  differ 
from  the  views  of  Feuerbach  and  Ewald,  already  discussed.  It  is 
certainly  no  less  irreconcilable  than  theirs  with  the  genuine  historical 
character  of  the  text.  If  we  are  to  regard  such  incidents  as  the  raising 
of  Liziiriis  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Dird  Himself  as  not  facts  in 
and  by  themselves,  but  only  true  in  the  region  of  s})iritual  contemjda- 
tioii,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  vindicate  any  historical  cluiracter  to 
the  (iospels.  If  these  were  not  facts,  what  can  we  regard  as  facts  ? 
And,  if  not  facts,  what  were  they  ]  Let  us  call  in  as  we  may  the  aid 
of  the  religious  sense  and  the  congenial  spirit  of  faith — if  wot  ficts, 
they  must  have  been  fictions.  And  in  such  a  view,  we  may  surely  say 
—as Professor  Powell  says  of  Feuerbach’s  theory, — ‘‘The  necessity  for 
any  explanation  is  done  away.”  If  we  are  not  to  accept  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  then  we  need  not  trouble  our¬ 
selves  with  their  miraculous  incidents. 

The  truth  is,  that  here  and  everywhere  it  is  philosophical  prepos¬ 
session  that  decides  the  question  of  miracles  ;  and  it  is  on  this  higher 
;.Tound  that  the  question  must  be  always  finally  discussed.  On  such  a 
theistic  position  as  Professor  Powxdl  has  through  all  his  recent  works 
sjught  to  maintain,  the  fact  of  miracles  can  obtain  no  footing.  If  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  only  an  expression  of  Divine  reason,  but  the 
imparahle  manifestation  of  it, — in  the  language  of  Oersted,  which  re¬ 
ceives  our  author’s  special  approval,  “  the  same  as  the  thoughts  within 
existing  in  nature,  and  not  above  nature — then  there  can 
Ik?  no  conceivable  interference  with  the  present  operations  of  nature, 
hut  if,  as  we  believe  according  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Theism, 
the  laws  of  nature  are  rightly  regarded  as  only  the  continually  sus¬ 
tained  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Will — the  accidental  modes  bv 
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which  the  Divine  Hand  sustains  the  universe, — then  we  not  l 
conceive,  but  w’e  may  Avell  believe,  that  these  oixlinary  la^yg  ,  ^ 
suspended  by  the  same  Hand  which  constantly  sustains  or 
evermore  creates  them.  The  Almighty  and  Personal  reason  • 
where  present  in  nature,  but  nowhere  controlled  by  it,  may  for 
Divine  ends  manifest  itself  by  new  and  special  modes, — by  iitteraii 
variance  with  the  common  order  or  inductive  interpretation  of  nature 

but  only  because  they  are  utterances  in  behalf  of  a  loftier  am]  orii  ^i 

order,  which  holds  all  sequences  in  its  grasp,  and  turns  them  as  itMiS 


II. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  NATUBE. 

It  is  our  present  design  to  point  out,  in  some  detail,  one  or  two  of  tlie 
great  fundamental  laws  and  arrangements  of  the  physical  world, 
although  from  their  familiarity  we  are  too  apt  seldom  to  dwell  u|*nu 
their  contemplation,  are  in  truth  radically  connected  with  the  staLility 
of  our  world  and  the  maintenance  of  that  “  balance  of  Nature,”  a 
consequence  of  which  the  face  of  our  globe  is  maintiined  in  a  state  of 
enduring  fruitfulness  and  beauty. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  life  could 
not  exist  without  death,  and  that  .the  correlative  processes  of  vitality 
and  decay,  production  and  corruption,  formation  and  destruction,  aiv 
so  intimately  connected  and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  their  reciprocal 
and  compensatory  action  alone  maintains  the  equilibrium  of  our  natural 
system  and  the  essential  conditions  of  its  permanent  well  being. 

We  have  used  the  word  destruction  in  its  ordinary  acceptation;  kt 
before  entering  upon  the  main  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  brielly  pursue 
the  train  of  thought  which  it  suggests.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  truth  w^e  neither  know,  nor  can  in  any  degree  conceive  of,  sudi  a 
thing  as  destruction  in  our  universe.  In  common  parlance  we  spcat 
indeed,  of  the  destruction  of  a  city,  if  its  buildings  are  despoiled  h 
an  invading  army  or  engulfed  in  the  convulsions  of  the  earthquake, 
W’hile  in  reality  the  materials,  the  atoms,  so  to  speak,  of  which  it 
built  up,  are  but  scattered  hither  and  thither  to  be  re-ari  anged  in  other 
forms. 

The  marble  column  or  the  granite  slab  may  be  disintegrated  and 
dispersed,  till  they  become,  perhaps,  the  sand  of  the  seashore  or  the 
dust  of  the  highway  ;  yet  no  single  i)article  ceases  to  exist,  or  is,  in  auy 
pi\)per  sense,  destroyed. 

“  IMan  decays  and  ages  move,”  and  in  the  course  of  years  or  ceiituiiej 
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,  fibres  «and  tissues  of  his  body,  the  sinews  which  have  toiled, 

^  !l  the  brain  that  has  thought,  may  re-appear  in  the  emerabl  leaf  of 
Tl  ojik  or  the  painted  wing  of  the  insect, — but  no  atom  is  lost,  no 
-in^le  molecule  destr«)yed  ;  and  the  very  signs  and  tokens  of  his 
Us^lution,  the  corruption  or  decay  of  the  frame  once  fair  or  strong, 
iri'  despite  the  innate  sense  of  dread  which  they  inspire,  and  which 
the  up'vanl  look  can  alone  control,  but  parts  of  a  gigantic  system, 
^•herein  death  is  the  very  condition  of  life,  in  itself  most  beautiful 
and  wise. 

Xot  only  matter  but  eyen  force  appears  to  be  indestructible,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  be  appreciable  by  the  senses  which  usually  hike 
(  .i^iiizaiice  of  it,  is  simply  subdivided  or  resolved  into  ditlerent  modes 
of  action,  from  which  the  original  and  normal  force  may  be  in  turn 
reproduced.  The  subject  of  the  ‘‘  correlation  of  the  physical  forces 
h.is  been  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  has  demonstrated  that  all 
the  ordinary  afiections  of  matter,  'which  form  the  chief  objects  of 
experimental  physics — as  motion,  heat,  electricity,  light  and  chemical 
artiiiity — are  mutually  convertible  and  reconvertible,  each  being  capable 
of  generating  all  the  rest,  and  that,  although  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
oftlie  practical  researches  necessary,  and  from  the  mystery  which  still 
hangs  round  many  of  the  occult  phenomena  of  the  imponderable 
agents,”  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  science  is 
steadily  progressing  towards  the  establishment  of  direct  quantitative 
relations  between  them. 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  simplest  affection  of  matter,  motion, 
the  apparent  effect  of  impeded  or  arrested  motion  is  the  statistical 
condition  of  rest,  while  in  some  cases  its  real  result  is  merely  a  sub- 
division  of  the  force  into  channels  so  minute  that  they  cease  to  be 
appreciable  to  the  usual  modes  of  observation ;  but  wdierever  a  real 
cessation  of  motion  results,  a  new  mode  of  action  is  generated,  in  the 
shape  of  heat — the  intensity  of  which  is  proportional  to  tlie  amount 
of  motion  merged,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  friction.  This  is  the  most 
familiar  of  all  the  cases  in  which  one  force  generates  or  is  converted 
into  another.  The  savage  who  lights  his  fire  by  rubbing  together  two 
dry  sticks,  illustrates  it ;  the  heated  axletree  of  a  railway  carriage  is 
an  equally  simple  instance. 

Mr.  Joule  has  reduced  the  correlation  of  heat  and  mechanical  force 
to  a  numerical  expression,  obtained  in  experiments  upon  the  boring  of 
metal  cylinders,  such  as  cannon,  under  a  known  application  of  force, 
lie  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  force  equal  to  the  fall  of  7  7  Olbs. 
through  a  space  of  one  foot  generates  sulhcient  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  lib.  of  water  by  one  degree  of  our  ordinary  thermome- 
trical  scale. 

If,  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  the  bodies  between  which  friction 
takes  place  are  of  different  kinds,  not  only  heat,  but,  more  or  less, 
electricity  is  generated, — the  principle  upon  which  the  common 
electrical  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  familiar  experiment  is  based, 
in  which  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  sim])ly  rubbed  upon  a  cloth  or  the 
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coat  sleeve,  acquires  the  power  of  lifting  or  attracting  small  pieces 
paper,  or  other  liglit  material.  '  ^ 

Through  electricity,  heat  likewise  readily  produces  magnetism  •  thi: 
new"  force  possessing  the  strange  peculiarity  that  it  is  ahvays  deveiopf.1 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  currents  wliicli 
cause  it. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  motion  may  he  made  to  produce  liglit 
w’liether  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  electricity,  or  through  diat 
of  heat,  induced  by  })rolonged  friction  : — indeed,  heat  and  light  ap[K'ar 
to  be  so  intimately  connected,  and  so  closely  parallel  in  their  jdieno- 
mena  one  to  tlie  other,  that  they  might,  perliaps,  be  consistently  re- 
garded  rather  as  modifications,  or,  possibly,  degrees  of  the  same  three 
than  as  distinct  and  separate  forces.  ’ 

^Motion,  further,  as  generating  heat  and  electricity,  wdiich  in  turn 
produce  chemical  action,  may  be  regarded  as  creating  this  last  species 
of  force  ;  and,  linally,  motion  itself  may  be  directly  reproduced  by 
each  of  the  forces  wdiich  have  themselves  emanated  from  it. 

If  now  w^e  take  heat  as  the  starting  point,  it  wdll  be  found  capable 
of  determining  all  the  other  forms  of  action.  First  of  all,  motion  is 
an  invariable  elfect  of  heat.  Many  experiments  appear  to  prove  that 
betw"een  masses  heat  exerts  a  powder  of  mutual  repulsion,  involving 
motion  :  but  it  is  in  its  action  upon  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  that  heat  most  palpably  produces  motion.  All  bodies,  when 
heated,  expand,  w’hether  solids,  liquids,  or  gases ;  the  tw"0  former  classes 
of  substances  being  respectively  converted  by  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  into  the  superior  forms  of  liquids  and  gases.  It  is  true  that 
many  solids  are  not  fused,  w"hile  many  others,  w"hich  can  be  ineltel, 
are  not  volatilized  by  any  known  heat ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  could  w"e  command  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity,  the  most 
refractory  solids  w'ould  be  forced  to  assume  in  turn  the  condition  of 
liquids  and  gases. 

Basalt  fuses  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  we  have  no  means  of  vola¬ 
tilizing  it ;  yet  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc  in  vacuo  converts 
iron  into  a  vapour — into  iron  steam,  in  ffict ;  and  w"ere  the  like  methoi 
applicable  to  tlie  former  substance,  corresponding  results  w-ould  possibly 
ensue. 

The  motion  produced  by  expansion  of  liquids  is  sufficiently  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  thermometer,  w"here  it  is  made  the  actual  index  of  the 
heat  wdiich  produces  it ;  wdiile  the  gigantic  power  of  steam,  and  the 
conversion  of  its  molecular  motion  into  that  of  masses,  need  no 
comment. 

Heat,  then,  produces  motion,  and  through  motion  all  the  other  form? 
of  action  ;  wdiile  electricity  is  also  its  immediate  and  direct  result,  and 
magnetism  and  chemical  affinity,  if  not  produced,  are  modified  b}'  it 
in  a  striking  manner. 

In  a  similar  manner,  ^fr.  Clrove  demonstrates  that  electricity,  li^'ht, 
and  chemical  affinity  may  each  become  the  source  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  physical  force,  and  traces  the  principle  through  those  won- 
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ful  of  action,  to  which  tho  mutual  influences  of  magnetism 

electricity  have  given  birth,  as  well  as  through  the  more  familiar 
of  photogenic  and  voltaic  action.  ^ 

Since  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  these 
•  t  .^tiiig  subjects  ;  and  wo  shall  only  refer,  as  illustrative  of  the 
l.rreliflion  of  electricity  and  chemical  aflinity,  to  the  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries  of  i^avy,  who,  by  means  of  these  forces,  decomposed  tlio 
^IkilieSi  and  for  tlie  first  time  demonstrated  their  true  composition  as 
oxiiles  of  those  metals  ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  in  connection  with  the 
ri^coiit  production  of  aluminium,  has  assumed  a  high  degree’of  general, 
well  as  purely  scientitic,  interest. 

Au  exi^riment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove  exhibits  in  so  beautiful  a 
manner  the  production  of  all  the  other  modes  of  force  by  light,  that 
we  art*  induced  to  (piote  liis  own  concise  description  of  it ; — 

“A  iuc]»arcd  daguerrootype  plate  is  enclosed  in  a  box  tilled  with 
water,  having  a  glass  front,  with  a  shutter  over  it.  lletween  this  glass 
ami  the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire.  The  plate  is  conm‘cted 
with  one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  coil,  and  the  gridiron  of  wire 
with  one  extremity  of  a  Ureguet’s  helix,  an  elegant  instrument,  formed 
bv  a  coil  of  two  metals,  the  unecj^ual  expansion  of  which  indicates  slight 
changes  in  temperature  :  the  other  extremities  of  the  galvanomet(;r 
and  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and  the  needles  brought  to  zero. 
As  soon  as  a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is,  by 
raising  the  shutter,  permitted  to  impinge  upon  the  plate,  the  neiidles 
an*  detlected.  Thus,  light  being  the  hiitiating  force,  we  get  chinkal 
action  on  the  plate,  electridty  circulating  through  the  wires,  majtietism 
in  the  coil,  heat  in  the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles.’’ 

Photography,  that  new  and  beautiful  art,  whose  many  triumphs 
alri'ady  achieved  are  but  the  harbingers  of  more  varied  and  extensive 
applications,  ailbrds  striking  examples  of  the  intimate,  ami  jus  yet 
mysterious,  connection  of  light  with  chemical  action,  from  wiiich  force 
all  the  others  may  be  with  facility  evolved  ;  while  the  remarkable 
ivsearclies  of  Faraday  upon  the  eifect  of  heat,  upon  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  substances,  and  of  magnetism  upon  polarized  light,  and 
tlie  more  recent  discoveries  of  Stokes  and  Becciuerel  in  connexion  with 
jiliusphorescent  and  fluorescent  bodies,  forcibly  convince  us  of  the  little¬ 
ness  of  our  real  knowledge  upon  these  subj(;ctvS,  and  remind  us  that 
the  gnnmd  as  yet  brought  within  the  domain  of  physical  research  is 
but  an  msignilicant  spot  of  the  infinite  field  of  unknown  territory 
wiiich  still  awaits  the  exploring  eye  of  science. 

“In  all  these  pheiiomeiia,”  writes  Air.  Grove,  “the  more  closely 
Hiey  are  investigated,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that,  humanly 
•'peaking,  neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated,  and 
tlieii  an  essential -cause  is -unattainable.  Causation  is  the  will,  creation 
the  act  of  God.” 

lliese  facts  reveal  the  exquisite  balance  maintained  in  the  actions  of 
the  im})onderable  agents  of  the  universe,  each  passing  readily  into  tho 
other,  so  that  each  necessary  force  is  sustained  in  its  universality  and 
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efficiency.  It  is,  however,  to  that  vast  series  of  phenomena  whioli 
hihit  the  intimate  connection  or  “  correlation  ”  which  subsists 
the  three  peat  kingdoms  of  tlie  mineral,  vegetable,  ami  animal  worll 
that  we  wish  particularly  to  refer  ;  their  mutual  relations  in  that  fm.  t 
cycle  of  changes,  the  interruption  of  which  would  reduce  the  hioe  of  our 
globe  to  a  desert  as  uninhahitahle,  at  least  to  the  higher  tribes  of 
organic  life,  as  when  the  trilohite  and  the  lingula  were  the  sole  tenant;, 
of  the  seas  which  rolled  around  a  primeval  world.  Consider,  brietiv 
the  chief  functions  of  ]dants  and  animals,  the  sources  of  their 
and  the  character  of  their  assimilations  and  excreta.  Thrust  anvj.lant 
into  the  fire,  and  observe  first  the  crackling  and  spitting  which  in- 
dicates  the  dissipation  of  the  water  which  has  filled  its  pores  and  san 
vessels  :  notice  tlien  that  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  until  nothing  is  kft 
hut  a  diminutive  grey  ash.  Now  this  ash  consists  of  the  mineral 
substances  which  the  plant  has,  during  its  growth,  abstracted  from 
the  soil,  and  which,  although  minute  as  compared  with  the  orimnal 
hulk  of  the  plant,  constitute  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  a 
tliick  and  serried  crop. 

Ilius,  a  crop  of  potatoes  withdraws  from  the  soil  full  20011)s  of 
mineral  matter  i)er  acre,  while  a  crop  of  beetroot  abstracts  500,  ami 
one  of  turnips  O.oOlbs  per  acre.  Now,  this  large  amount  of  mineral 
material  is  wholly  derived  from  the  soil,  of  which  it  has  become  a 
constituent  part  by  that  long  ]n’ocess  of  degradation,  or  wearing  awav, 
whereby  the  hardest  rocks  which  formed  the  surface  of  our  primeval 
world  have  been  disintegrated  and  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ceasekf^ 
action  of  rain,  frosts,  storms,  and  currents,  during  countless  ages  of 
past  time. 

Tlie  organic  constituents  of  the  i)lant,  the  parts  burnt  away  in  the 
fire,  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  but  it  is  with 
the  carbon,  as  by  far  their  larg(‘st  component,  that  we  have  cliiolly 
to  do.  'Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its  supplies  of  these  (dementd 
A  moment’s  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  their  origin.  Our 
atmosphere  consists  essentially  of  a  defirdte  mixture  of  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Air  has  been  brought  from  a  height  of 
21,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from  the  summits  of  Chimborazo 
and  ^font  Illanc,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  sandy  plains 
of  Sahara,  from  the  most  desolate  wilds  and  the  most  densely  peopkil 
cities,  from  the  recesses  of  the  “  forest  primaeval  ”  and  the  swarmin? 
alleys  of  London  and  Paris ;  and  analysis  has  proved  it  to  contain, 
with  very  minute  local  exceptions,  the  same  invariable  proportions. 
In  addition,  there  are  present,  as  unfailing  constituents,  ammonia  in 
minute  quantity,  and  carbonic  acid — that  gas  which  gives  their 
effervescence  to  sparkling  wines,  and  when  respired  acts  as  a  deadly 
j)oison  to  animal  life,  to  the  extent  of  3  to  G  parts  in  10,000.  IMiiuite 
as  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  distributed  through  the  air,  it 
would,  if  collected  into  one  layer  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  form 
a  stratum  full  eight  feet  deep.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  mys. 
this  gas  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  in  fact 
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.  appar^'ntly  small  amount  that  the  vast  mass  of  vegetation 

Ses  neiu-ly  its  entire  supply  of  carbon. 

The  f^igaiitic  trees  which  adorn  the  forests  of  tropical  regions,  with 
their  storied  undergrowth  of  matted  creepers,  the  dense  pine  woods 
of  more  northern  zones,  and  the  abundant  though  less  conspicuous 
Yo*^eUtion  of  temperate  clime^  all  derive  their  stock  of  carbon  from 
this  small  but  essential  constituent  of  tlie  atmosphere.  It  is  highly 
t,ri>bal)le  tiiat  a  far  larger  proportion  of  this  gas  impregnated  the 
llY  ixi  that  period  when  the  profuse  and  remarkable  llora  of  the 
(.’arboiiiferous  epoch  clothed  the  earth  with  its  forms  of  luxuriant 
I  heautv.  ^he  animal  remains  of  that  epoch  belong  wholly  to  orders 
I  of  beings  whose  existence  was  compatible  with  this  state  of  things, 

I  this  same  circumstance  would  strongly  favour  “  the  accumulation 

1  of  vegetable  debris  in  extensive  beds,”  such  as  compose  our  present 
coal  lields. 

May  we  not  reasonably  add,  that  in  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  exist¬ 
in''  tropical  forests,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  source  \vhich  is  to  coni- 
pt'iisatc  in  the  lapse  of  ages  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  fuel  of 
other  regions;  and  that  the  peat  bogs  of  our  owui  country  may  possibly 
be  great  repositories  of  matter  wdiich  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
constitute  the  staple  fuel-stores  of  England  ? 

Although  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  stable  substances  knowm 
to  the  chemist,  and  decomposible  in  the  laboratory  by  only  the  most 
I  potent  agents,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the  wonderful 
I  jH)\ver  of  elfecting  this  decomposition  with  the  utmost  tacility,  assimil- 
j  ating  the  carbon  with  their  own  tissues,  and  retaiuhuj  the  oxtjfjeti  to 
I  the  air. 

I  Were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a  continuous  meadow,  from 
each  hectare  (two  and  a  half  acres)  of  w  hich  100  cw’t.  of  hay  was  yearly 
reaped,  these  meadow  plants  w^ould,  in  tw^eiity-one  to  twenty-two  years, 
exhaust  the  wliole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  the  wdiole  living 
creation  W'ould  at  the  same  time  come  to  an  end.  The  air  w  ould  no  longer 
support  plants — that  is,  would  no  longer  furnish  them  with  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  life.  But  the  functions  of  animals  are  precisely 
the  converse  of  those  of  vegetables  ;  for  the  animal  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  burning  by  its  means  the  carbon  of  his  food,  exhales  car- 
bunic  acid  as  a  product  of  the  combustion,  by  virtue  of  the  functions 
i  of  respiration,  with  wTiich  our  readers  are  already  familiar.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  its  results  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  wTien  a  simple 
calcidation,  based  upon  the  average  amount  of  food  consumed  per  diem 
by  adults  and  children  respectively,  gives  the  vast  sum  total  of  nearly 
-000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  expired  daily  from  the  lungs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants- of  lx)ndon  ;  a  quantity  sufhcient  to  bury  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  six  feet  deep  in  its  poisonous  vapours  in  less  than  five  years. 

A  vast  addition  to  this  amount  is  made  by  the  respiration  of  domestic 
!  animals,  beasts  of  burden,  &c. ;  while  a  quantity,  probably  fiir  larger 
I  than  is  contributed  by  the  above  sources,  is  evolved  from  the  uinumer- 
I  able  fires  and  furnaces  of  the  metropolis,  every  one  of  wTiich  is  carry- 
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ing  on  in  itself  the  same  process  which,  in  a  less  intense  form,  i? 
incessantly  perfornnHl  in  the  human  lungs. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  f-igantic  system  of  “  expiration”  is  l)„t, 
restoration  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbon  which  has  been  first  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  plants,  whether  by  the  pines  and  tree  ferns  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  and  since  stored  up  for  man’s  use  in  the  form  of 
coal  or  hv  the  grass,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  products  which,  direcily 
or  indirectly,  become  the  food  of  all  extant  animals  ;  again  to  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  air  by  fresh  generations  of  plants,  and  through  them 
to  become  the  food  of  a  like  succession  of  animals.  Thus  is  pcqictuateil 
that  endless  cycle  of  metamorphoses  which  Intinite  AVisdoiu  ha^ 
ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  equilibrium  between  all  parts 

of  the  natural  world.  ,  •  ,  , 

In  a  like  manner  the  ultimate  source  of  the  nitrogen  which  plants 

consume  is  invariably  the  air ;  and  with  cqu.d  certainty  does  the  ih-- 
comiiosition  of  vegetables,  and  of  the  various  animal  products  into 
which  they  are  metamorphosed,  finally  restore  this  essential  constituent 
to  the  atiuo-sphere  whence  it  has  been  originally  abstracted 

Nor  are  the  mineral  substances  which  plants  extract  from  the  ground, 
returned  with  less  precision  to  the  soil,  save  in  so  fin;  as  the  iiecess.tus 
or  usages  of  society  are  brought  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  laiys 
of  nature.  On  which  side  victory  must  lie,  and  what  is  the  ccrtuin 
issue  of  a  straggle  between  the  demands  of  a  natural  law  and  th.‘  m- 
diflerence  or  the  igiioiance  of  man-impoverished  lands,  diseascnl  crops, 
and  periodic  visiUilious  of  disease,  sufficiently  proclaim.  i  pit- 
petuL  round  of  changes  whh  h  the  Cieator  has  tvace.l  ou  ™  y  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  influenced  by  man,  hut  it  goes  on  w  ithoiit  limi. 

The  case  in  which  vegetation  matures  and  decays  upon  the  spo 
w-here  it  is  grown,  is  self-explanatory  ;  nor  does  it  in  ‘'"'y ^ 
the  questions  of  practical  agriculture  or  social  ccononij  ,  and  llwt  in 
which  tlie  dead  bodies  of  animals  themselves  hecoiiie  iiicorporntwl  in 
the  soil  upon  which  they  have  lived,  comes  under  tlie  same  c.itcg  v. 
It  is  in  the  excreta  of  the  living  auiiiials,  those  portions  of  the  , 
which  tliev  neither  assimilate  nor  expire  as  carliomc 
hi  seek  the  great  source  of  compensation  for  the  mineral  siibd, 
abstracted  from  the  soil  by  all  tribes  of  vegetation. 

The  subject  may  ho  one  which  ignorance  has  too  oftoi  - 
with  iiidilference  or  aversion,  hut  it  comstitutes,  nevertheless,  a  probUm 

of  momentous  national  and  social  importance.  ....  „  ,,  it. 

“  Even  now.  Great  Britain  consumes  ne.arly  nine-tenths  ol  al  • 
guano  brought  to  Europe.  In  the  actual  position  of  English  agrr 
ture  America,  by  her  guano  beds,  rules  the  prices  of  ^  ™ 

markets  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  Eiigliuid  ,  ant  s  j 

cumstances  ever  arise  to  prevent  the  iiiiportatioii  of  guano  "'fo  '•“j-'''’  ' 
a  state  of  things  would  ensue  of  which  the  consequences  ^  , 

calculable.  Bloody  wai-s  have  sometime.s  sprung  ironi  causes  ot  im  ■ 
less  iiiqiortanec.” — Liehig,  “J/b'/crw  Agriculture.  ,,.i,;„i, 

Putting  out  of  the  (question  that  part  of  the  problem  whic 
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jomestic  aniiuals  and  farm  stock,  the  rejected  mineral  consituents  of 
.hoi«e  food  generally  go  directly  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon  which  they 
are  fed,  consider  for  a  moment  that  portion  which  affects  more  directly 
(Treat  masses  of  food-consumers  collected  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  wdiich  forms  the  daily  nutriment  of 
Loudon,  arc  collected  by  a  huge  and  complex  system  of  supply  from  a 
vast  acreage  of  ground  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  represent  a  pro- 
Jrhous  amount  of  mineral  matter  removed  from  their  arable  and 
uisture  lands. 

The  annual  fluid  and  solid  excreta  of  a  million  inhabitants  of 
cities,  contain  at  least  10,300,000  lbs.  of  mineral  substances, 
niostlv  tlie  ash-constituents  of  bread  and  meat. 

“This  enormous  drain  of  these  matters  from  the  land  to  towns,  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  is  still  going  on,  year  after  year,  with¬ 
out  any  part  of  the  mineral  elements  thus  removed  ever  being  restored 
to  it.” 

The  presence  of  these  substances  being  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
successive  crops,  their  abstraction,  if  not  compensated  by  other  means, 
induces  a  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  whole  area  of  cultivation, 
which  is  slowly,  but  with  inevitable  certainty,  leading  to  a  time  when 
tlie  fields  shall  refuse  to  yield  to  the  cultivator  any  profitable  return  at 
all.  This  compensation  the  more  intelligent  and  richer  farmer  effects 
at  great  cost  by  the  purchase  of  guano  and  other  fertilizing  matters, 
the  supj)ly  of  wdiich  is  precarious  and  transient,  while  his  ignorant  or 
poorer  neighbour  leaves  things  to  take  their  chance  as  best  they  may. 

“  The  law  of  compensation  which  makes  the  recurrence  or  perma¬ 
nency  of  effects  dependent  upon  the  recurrence  or  permanency  of  the 
comlitions  'which  produce  them,  is  the  most  universal  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  governs  all  natural  phenomena  in  their  various  phases,  all 
organic  processes,  all  the  productions  of  man’s  industry.  .  .  .  Ikitional 
agriculture,  in  contradiction  to  the  spoliation  system  of  farming,  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  restitution.” 

The  natural  mode  of  maintaining  the  land  in  a  state  of  enduring 
fertility  would  be,  however,  to  restore  yearly  to  its  surface  the  vast 
quantities  of  valuable  materials  wdiich  we  now  cast  into  our  rivei*s,  not 
only  to  be  lost,  but  to  become  the  sources  of  miasma  and  disease. 

The  state  of  that  gigantic  hotbed  of  death  which  now  festers  in  the 
midst  of  our  metropolis,  has  irresistibly  roused  the  attention  of  the 
nation  of  one  aspect  of  the  question;  that  to  which  we  have  briefly 
adverted  is  no  less  important,  and  demands  the  most  earnest  study  of 
scientific  men,  as  a  questionjit  once  of  profound  difliculty  and  of  the 
gravest  natiorial~lnoment,  for  “  the  laws  revealed  by  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  will  determine  the  future  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  countries  and  nations  ; — every  individual  is  personally 
interested  in  the  questions  connected  with  their  application.” 

But  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  “  exj»irati<jn.”  It  will 
he  asked  how  the  vast  streams  of  carbonic  acid  incessantly  generated 
in  the  dense  habitations  of  man  can  ever  be  dispersed  so  as  to  reach 
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that  vegetation  which  they  are  destined  to  feed  and  stimulate  •  ^ 

further  if,  as  chemists  tell  us,  tliis  gas  is  half  as  heavy  af^alll  ^ 

while  an  admixture  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  with  our  atiuosi there ■ 
fatal  to  human  life,  why  does  it  not  fall  as  a  heavy  pall  ujxtn  the  I 
localities  where  it  is  generated,  converting  them  into  so  many  scenes  of  \ 
desolation  and  death  ? 

There  is  an  innate  property  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  termed  their 
diffusion,  which  obviates  completely  this  otherwise  inevitable  r»*sult 
and  in  which  we  r<‘cognize  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beiieticeut 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  nature. 

The  property  of  diffusion  consists  of  an  irresistible  teiideiicv  in  ali 
gases  to  intermingle,  until  the  uniform  and  homogeneous  mixture  of 
the  whole  is  effected,  in  spite  of  their  relative  specific  gravities,  even 
carbonic  acid  being  able,  in  this  way,  to  ascend  into  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  full  twenty  times  lighter  than  itself,  while,  converselv,  the 
hydrogen  descends,  until  a  perfect  mingling  of  the  two  gases  is  accom¬ 
plished,  from  which  they  exhibit  no  tendency  to  separate.  “Gas.s 
diffuse  into  one  another  in  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  their  densities.” 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  vast  importance  of  this  law  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Its  first  and  most  palpable  result  is  the  exact 
uniformity  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  a  condition  evidently 
essential,  within  small  limits,  to  the  well-being  of  all  forms  of  lite, 
while  an  equally  direct  effect  of  its  operation  is  the  removal  of  the 
vast  suj)plies  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  various  forms  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  of  the  enormous  volumes  of  watery  vapour  which  |•c^ 
petually  rise  from  the  surface  of  all  seas,  lakes,  streams,  and  moist 
lands,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  dispersed  in  this  manner,  would  fomi 
a  noisome  layer  of  fog  upon  the  earth,  rank  wdth  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  destruction,  instead  of  the  balmy  vapours  which  nourish  and 
refresh  vegetation. 

Having  thus  described  the  chief  relations  wdiich  obtain  between  the 
two  great  kingdoms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  organisms  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  substance  from 
the  soil,  we  shall,  in  comdiision,  l)riefly  refer  to  the  vast  cycle  ot 
changes  through  Avhich  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself  is,  and  for  countless 
ages  has  been,  i)assing ;  one  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  j'm- 
duction  of  that  very  soil  upon  which  the  present  denizens  of  the  glok 
subsist. 

There  was  doubtless  an  era  when  there  was  7io  soil,  and  when  rocks 
far  older  than  the  Iffutonic  masses,  which  no^v  thrust  their  hcad> 
through  su2)erincumbent  dei)Osits  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other 
strata,  stood  in  the  naked  grandeur  of  their  primitive  forms  on  the  lii-st 
crust  of  the  globe.  Then  water  was  created,  and  these  lirst  rock-forms 
were  gradually  furrowed  by  streams  and  ground  down  by  ocean  tides, 
and  the  detritus  spread  out  in  the  hollows  of  the  land  to  form  the  tiisi 
approach  to  soil.  The  amount  of  such  denudation  is  to  be  exactly 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  mechanically-formed  aitueous  rock'. 
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1  as  our  present  lands  show  us,  vast  sheets  of  sandstones  and  clays, 
^  usaiids  and  thousivnds  of  feet  in  thickness,  hundreds  and  thousands 
miles  in  superticial  extei 


extent ;  and  as  every  particle  of  these 
'^Dormous  masses  of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  ])revioiisly 
t\xi'tiiiK  rock,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  denudation  which  has 
rtVieJ  the  older  or  lower  rocks  is  something  inconceivably  great.” — 


atit*cte< 

Ikete  Jukes. 

Hut  there  are  other  processes,  beside  the  merely  mechanical  one  of 


erc^iou,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  extensive  geological 
formations.  The  great  strata  known  as  the  Coral  liag  attain  the 


extraonlinary  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  are  wholly  com- 
l>ost*J  of  the  remains  of  ancient  coral  reefs,  while  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  yet  more  extensive  series  of  limestone  beds  is  entirely 
compacted  from  the  debris  of  minute  infusorial  luiimalcules. 

Now,  the  dej^ths  of  the  ocean  are  crowded  with  living  organisms, 
destined,  it  would  seem,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  exercise  functions  com- 
jieiisatory  of  that  vast  process  of  degradation  by  which  the  higher 
|K^»rtions  of  our  earth  are  ever  being  woru  down  and  sifted  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  countless  myriads 
uf  the  shell-tish  infusoriaB  and  coral  polypes,  are  incessantly  abstract¬ 
ing  from  the  waters  which  they  tenant,  the  various  mineral  constituents 
held  in  solution  therein,  and  again  building  them  up  into  masses  which 
rival  in  magnitude  the  most  enormous  deposits  of  past  eras.  Witness, 
for  instance,  the  series  of  coral  reefs,  which  stretch  in  an  unbroken 
Hue  across  the  Pacific  for  more  than  3000  miles,  rising  from  an  ocean 
of  unfathomable  depth,  yet  whose  entire  bulk  is  the  work  of  iimu- 
uicrahle  minute  and  microscopic  animals. 

May  not  these  at  some  future  period  of  our  earth’s  history,  occupy 
one  of  the  great  “  areas  of  elevation,”  and  so  be  upraised  from  their 
wean  beds,  to  form  dry  and  habitable  land,  which,  in  its  turn,  will 
again  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved,  only  again  to  undergo  tin;  same 
transformations — while  these  Avondrous  revolutions  occup)y  cycles  of 
time  perhaps  as  gigantic  as  those  by  which  astronomers  have  taught 
us  to  count  the  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  Ave  can  indeed  apply 
the  Avord  to  numbers,  of  Avhich  the  human  mind  can,  in  reality,  form 
no  definite  conception  Avhatever  ? 

We  might  fortify  the  position  Ave  have  asserted,  by  an  almost  inde¬ 
finite  multi j)lication  of  illustrations,  each  revealing  fresh  Avonders  in 
the  mutual  relation  of  all  parts  of  the  natural  AA  orld;  but  space  forbids : 
juiJ,  did  it  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tious,  the  accumulated  Aveight  of  instances  could  scarcely  add  strength 
.to  jtlie  convictioftj-  that  Tntmite  Wisdom  and  ec^ual  Ileneticence  rule 
su}»reme  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  natural  as  Avell  as  of  the  moral 
world. 
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SUN  riCTURES.— HI. 

BY  MARY  IIOWITT. 

Entorin"  the  uncarpeted  parlour  where  ap]iarently  none  of  the  cush¬ 
ions  of  (lust  of  the  former  evening  had  been  removed,  af^ain  the 
preparations  for  our  meal  surprise  us  by  their  unobtrusive  style  and 
sufficiency  ;  and  until  the  eggs,  toast,  and  ham  make  their  ap])earance 
we  amuse  ourselves  by  studying  the  picture  gallery  on  the  wall/ 
pictures  of  a  remarkable  kind,  hunting  scenes,  in  which  violently 
white,  and  black  horses  mounted  by  intensely  scarlet  riders,"  leap 
ditches  and  fences, — the  whole  work  of  art  being  constructed  of  that 
metallic  foil  or  .tinsel  which  figures  so  largely  in  coarse  papier-inadie 
embellishments  ;  it  was  gaudy,  and  effective  according  to  the  taste  of 
persons  in  the  “  public  line,”  and  as  a  relief  from  its  glare  we  turn  to  an 
exhibition  of  photographic  liknesses  hung  over  the  chimney  piece. 

The  landlord,  in  his  greasy  cap,  which  no  doubt  was  a  j)ortion  of  hi^ 
head,  was  unmistakable.  So  also  was  the  landlady,  though  now 
figuring  in  black  satin,  gold  chain  and  brooch,  and  a  magniticent  cap. 
There  too  was  the  buxom  daughter,  clad  in  silk  attire,  lace  collar,  gold 
chain  and  brooch  ;  a  very  comely  maiden,  to  whom  we  will  liope 
Cousin  Sam,  of  AVindy  Head,  may  prove  a  worthy  lover.  But  who  is 
this  ?  Can  this  be  Cousin  Sam  ]  A  stahvart  young  man,  siitiiij: 
under  a  Grecian  column,  and  leaning  one  elbow  on  a  table  covered 
with  an  embroidered  cloth.  He  is  well  dressed,  with  gold  studs  in  his 
shirt,  and  a  blue  neck-tie.  “That's  my  brother,”  said  our  hosts 
daughter,  coming  in  with  the  ham  and  eggs.  “  He’s  the  butcher.  Ho 
is  there,  as  you  see  him,  in  his  Sunday  dress.  But  that  picture  is  not 
half  so  good  as  this,”  said  she,  pointing  to  another  jdiotograjdi  which 
hung  on  the  opposite  wmll.  “  Here  he  is  in  his  butcher’s  dress.  It  is 
beautiful !  there’s  blood  on  his  apron,  and  a  drop  of  blood  on  his 
cheek  I  ”  AVe  had  moved  at  her  recommendation  to  the  other  wall 
and  examined  this  second  representation  of  the  son  of  the  house— and 
to  her  surprise,  somewdiat  revolting  from  the  sanguinary  accuracy, 
preferred  the  young  man  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  Tliere  he  sat,  in  liL' 
sister’s  favourite  photograph,  very  complacently  beside  the  chopjiin;:- 
block,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand  and  his  steel  by  his  side,  and  the 
traces  of  his  trade  photographed  from  the  life  ;  but  we  could  not  aduiinr 
the  i)ortrait,  though  she  again  assured  us  that  it  was  the  very  image  ol 
him.  “  Is  it  your  brother  then  'svho  plays  the  accordion  1  ”  we  asked, 
remembering  the  performance  of  the  last  evening.  “Yes;  it  was  he; 
he  played  very  'vvell,  did  we  not  think  so  1  ”  AVe  had  thought  him  a 
nuisance;  but  of  course  having  no  wish  to  destroy  her  pleasurable  H 
impressions,  did  not  differ  from  her ;  and  sitting  down  to  brcakfasi.  9 
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^IniireJ  the  merciful  ordination  of  Providence,  which  not  only  fits  the 
l^>j^  to  the  burden,  but  creates  liking  and  pleasure  out  of  the  most 
i\'VoltiUp  circumstances  ol  life. 

Our  bill,  which  was  satisfactorily  moderate,  paid,  wo  again  set  forth, 
one  cairyiug  the  two  umbrellas,  the  other  the  small  travelling 
Ixiy,  The  good  wishes  of  the  house  apparently  go  with  us,  as  the 
laiidludy  Still  with  her  clothes  awry,  the  buxom  daughter  in  her 
tlouiiccd  grey  barege,  and  the  new  servant,  a  pale,  tall,  and  delicate 
cirl,  with  a  lily-like  aspect,  who  for  some  sin  or  sorrow’s  sake,  it 
^‘crncd  to  us,  had  preferred  service  at  “the  public,”  stood  at  the 
[\oov  to  \vish  us  “  good  speed and,  accompanied  by  the  landlord  in 
liis  short  coat  and  greasy  cap,  we  set  out  on  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Foxholes.  Our  talk  by  the  way  is  agam  of  the  well-to-do  small 
proprietors  who  make  up  the  population  of  Waystoiies ;  of  the 
clergyman  who  will  not  live  amongst  them  ;  of  the  discomfort  of  their 
homes,  and  of  the  evenings  spent  at  the  ale-house ;  but  of  course  our 
friend  could  see  no  harm  in  that ;  they  must  meet  for  a  little  talk 
and  good  fellowship  :  and  this  remark  led  us  to  Mr.  Brassy  of  the 
night  before,  whose  revels  had  prevented  our  sleeping.  “  There’s 
no  harm  in  that  Mester  Brassy,”  again  our  landlord  assured  us  ;  “  he 
hiul  his  drinking-bouts  now  and  then,  but  that  probably  they  should 
not  now  see  him  for  two  or  three  months.”  Our  landlord,  in  consideiu- 
tion  of  us,  his  guests,  he  said,  had  forcibly  taken  him  home  the  night 
btfore,  and  so  cut  his  jollity  short ;  as  it  was,  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  get  liim  home.  “But  it  was  better,  you  see,”  he  remarked,  “than 
having  him  dead  drunk.”  We  thought  so  certiiinly,  and  very  simply 
a>ked  if  it  were  not  a  grief  to  his  family,  that  he  should  indulge 
in  sindi  orgies.  We  were  ignorant  women,  and  the  landlord  had 
patience  with  our  folly ;  merely  smiling,  therefore,  as  in  ])ity  of  our 
simplicity,  be  assured  us  tliat  it  was  no  trouble  to  ^Ir.  Brassy’s 
family ;  that  Mr.  Brassy  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  treated 
everybody  that  came  near  him  with  liquor  when  he  wiis  in  one  of 
his  drinking-bouts  1  After  this  we  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  our 
landlord  having  led  us  into  a  held-path  through  narrow  openings  in 
the  stone  w\ills,  bade  us  still  follow  this  path  till  we  readied  the  ridge 
of  the  high  land  before  us,  when  we  should  emerge  upon  a  regular 
road,  where  at  the  first  house  we  must  again  inquire  our  way. 

We  are  now'  upon  wliat  unquestionably  was  moorland  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  large  fields  enclosed  with  stone  W'alls ;  the  land  is  poor  ainl 
covered  w’ith  rushes,  ^larsh  plants  grow  everywhere,  marsh  ranun- 
culiismi(leotton-i%sh  ;  and -every  hollow  is  trodden  into  holes  by  tlie 
feet  of  cattle  ;  and  stepping-stones  are  laiil  across  for  human  accoiii- 
inudation,  show’ing  that  it  is  still  a  region  of  bleak,  fenny,  unreclaimed 
moorland,  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  winter  season,  though  now  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  poetical  charm,  like  the  sjiirit  of  an  oh  I  northern  ballad. 
Hie  sky  was  grey  and  calm,  for  the  wind  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
in  great  measure  subsided.  All  around  us  lay  the  melancholy  imjorlaml, 
out  of  wliich  continually  cropped  grey  stone,  whilst  here  and  there  the 
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surface  was  broken  up  into  high  ridges,  around  and  upon  which 
massed,  in  fanhistic  confusion,  piles  of  grey  rock,  broken  intoll^i^ 
standing  on  end,  as  in  some  ancient  druidical  temple. 
brambles,  bilberries  and  birch-trees,  marked  all  such  stony  wiuj^^ 
nesses,  and  with  this  exception  there  was  no  growth  wdiateVer  to  1 
seen  but  short  grass,  rushes,  and  marsh-plants.  Here  and  there  in  th* 
remoter  distance,  young  fir  plantations  showed  wdiere  some  lanr^ 
landed  proprietor  owned  the  soil,  and  had  thus  introduced  more  ea'rmst 
cultivation  into  the  dreary  waste.  There  was  scarcely  the  note  of'" 
bird  to  be  heard,  only  now  and  then  a  cuckoo  shouting  into  the  silence 
whilst,  ever  as  we  advanced,  peewits  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and 
wheeling  heavily  round  and  round  above  our  heads,  tilled  the  air 
with  their  wailing,  petulant  cry. 

AVe  have  now  reached  the  high  ridge  to  which  our  landlord  had 
pointed,  and,  as  he  promised,  we  are  upon  an  apparently  old  road 
very  uneven  in  its  surface  from  the  native  rock  upon  wdiich  it  hiis 
been  formed,  and  which  is  not  yet  woiii  smooth.  Before  us  lies  an 
extent  of  country  similar  to  that  we  have  left,  terminating  in  aiiothir 
ridge  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  varied,  liOAvever,  by  bein<r 
diversified  by  deep  valleys,  scattered  grey  stone  farm-houses,  around 
which  are  always  more  or  less  wood,  planted,  no  doubt,  when  tlnj 
houses  were  built,  as  a  screen  against  the  cold  winds.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  young  cattle,  as  on  our  road  to  AVaystones,  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen,  but  human  beings  there  are  none.  However,  a  grew 
stone  house  with  its  small  windows,  and  still  smaller  casements,  as 
is  always  found  in  these  primitive  regions,  stood  on  the  ridge  uf 
the  hill  by  the  road  side,  amongst  its  asli-trees  ;  and  thither  we  went 
to  ask  our  road  forward  to  Foxholes.  All  was  profoundly  still  about 
the  house,  and  the  door  shut  AVe  knocked,  and  then  venturtd 
to  lift  the  latch,  and  a  child  of  almost  angelic  countenance,  and  about 
seven  years  old,  timidly  came  forward,  evidently  to  answer  our  knock. 
AV  e  were  astonished  at  his  beauty,  which,  though  of  an  angelic  character, 
was  still  (plaint.  His  thick  hair  of  a  dull  golden  hue  was  cut  scpiaiw 
across  his  forehead,  and  hung  upon  his  shoulders  ;  his  featim  s  were 
refined,  and  his  mouth  had  that  tender  expression  which  reminded  us 
of  an  etherialized  Sir  Joshua  or  Gainsborough  in  style,  but  in  character 
of  one  of  Perugino  or  Fra  Angelico’s  young  angels.  His  com})lexiou 
was  almost  colourless,  with  a  delicate  brown  hue  under  the  clear  skin, 
and  his  eyes  brown  ;  but  the  wonderful  charm  and  pathos  lay  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  face,  in  the  tender  angelic  mouth,  and  softly  rounded 
chin.  He  was  a  child  to  take  into  the  heart  at  once,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  he  excited  was  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  lovely, 
and  pure,  and  tender  s])irits,  to  guard  His  own,  and  to  keep  and 
mature  this  child  into  the  fulness  of  His  own  beauty  and  love. 
Perhaps  the  little  human  angel  was  startled  by  the  love  which  he 
called  forth,  for  he  shrank  back  into  the  dusk  of  the  kitchen,  where 
stood  the  apparatus  for  cheese-making,  the  large  tub,  strainer,  bowl, 
mould,  and  the  rest,  and  forth  came  a  somewhat  comely,  healthy, 
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and  otherwise  remarkable  woman,  of  about  forty,  and  hiding 
bv  heHarge  person  the  interior  of  tlie  house  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
vav.  Having  heard  our  question  as  to  the  road  to  the  Foxholes,  and 
heerfullv  promised  full  information,  she  marshalled  us  from  her  door, 
her' pigsties,  through  her  Hocks  of  chickens  and  geese,  across 
the  read,  and  stationing  herself  in  the  wind  under  the  stone  wall, 
nvealed  herself  to  us.  She  was  brown  and  red  with  wind  and 
weatlier.  She  looked  full  of  health  and  strength  ;  good-humour  and 
kindliness  beamed  in  her  eyes,  and  dimpled  lier  hardy  cheek.  Slie  had 
a  very  old  bonnet  on  her  head,  originally  quilted,  l)ut  the  silk  was 
torn  oil*  in  tatters,  and  the  wadding  hung  out  like  loose  wool ;  a  thick 
covering  of  short  cow-hair  in  front  showed  that  it  was  worn  during 
the  operation  of  milking  ;  an  old  black-lace  cap,  very  loose  and  tattered 
in  the  border,  protruded  from  the  bonnet,  and  waved  also  in  the  wind, 
her  dress  of  blue  cotton,  patched  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  blue 
print,  with  very  slight  attempt,  if  any,  at  matching  the  original  j)attern, 
abo  luing  in  tatters.  Old  gown  and  new  patches,  all  were  alike  move¬ 
able  and  ])endant,  so  that,  standing  there  on  the  bleak  moorland  edge, 
ill  the  wind,  which  here  was  strong,  she  bore  no  distant  resemblance 
to  a  gallant  man-of-war  displaying  all  her  colours,  together  with  the 
colours  of  other  nations,  on  some  naval  festival. 

Xor,  apparently,  had  her  employments  been  less  heterogeneous  than 
her  attire,  for  one  of  her  arms  bore  evidence  of  having  been  up  to 
the  elbow  in  the  llour-bin,  the  other  e(j[ually  high  or  low  in  the  pig- 
tub.  Hut  she  was  too  hearty  and  cheerful  to  stand  upon  tritles,  and 
having  very  readily  pointed  out  our  way,  she  then  told  us,  that  their 
home  was  called  St.  Mary^s  Edge,  that  the  wild  mass  of  sjilintered 
crags  just  by,  was  the  High  Stone  Edge  ;  that  her  husband  was  a  hard¬ 
working,  saving  man,  who  had  bought  this  place  himself,  and  was 
hojiing  to  lay  more  land  to  it  yet ;  that  she  had  five  children  living, 
and  one  dead — ‘‘a  dear  one,^’  she  said, — “a  very  dear  one  !”  and  her 
cheery  face  was  overcast  with  emotion.  “  He  died,^’  she  said,  “  when 
he  was  five  ;  it  was  four  years  since  now,  but  she  had  not  yet  got 
over  it.”  We  told  her  that  our  dear  Lord  had  taken  him  as  a  pledge 
from  her ;  that  she  must  think  of  him  as  such  ;  that  he  was  provided 
for  now,  far  better  than  if  he  had  all  St.  ^Mary’s  E<lge  as  his  own  ; 
that  no  doubt  our  Lord  had  taken  her  lamb  to  himself,  that  He  might 
better  win  her  too  ;  that  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Si)irit,  lie 
would  turn  her  from  sin  and  lead  her  in  a  new  way,  to  the  home  where 
Jier  child  had  gone  ;  perhaps,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
turn  her  from  sin  ;  to  suggest  holy  thoughts,  to  prepare  her  for 
ro-union  with  him-hereafteiv-”  She  listened  to  all  we  said  witli  earnest, 
tearful  eyes,  ejaculating  continually,  “Dun  yo  think  so?”  It  was 
lier  one  expression,  and  as  she  uttered  it,  it  implied  a  great  deal. 
‘‘Dun  yo  think  so?”  she  said,  when  we  spoke  of  the  angelic  b(*auty 
of  the  child  Avithin  doors.  “  Dun  yo  think  so  ?  ”  when  we  said 
that  death  was  the  birth  into  a  life,  of  which  this,  our  present  life, 
was  but  the  shadow — “  Dun  yo  think  so  ?  ”  New  ideas,  more  cheerful. 
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more  consolatory,  more  ennobling,  were  flowing  into  her  soul  as 
left  her  standing  on  the  high  edge  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  wind,  within 
her  little  flags  fluttering  upon  her,  as  if  indeed  to  celebrate  a  festival 
tlie  advent  of  a  new  religious  idea,  of  a  higher  faith  in  God.  ^  ’ 

On  we  went  again,  leaving  the  old  stony  road,  and  turnin^^  by  short 
cuts  into  the  fields,  among  the  flocks  of  sheep,  the  herds  of  voun  r 
Ciittle,  and  the  screaming,  whining  peewits,  till  at  lengtli  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  deep,  wild  valley,  broken  up  into  HhIm 
round  hills,  splintered  with  crags,  and  shaggy  with  brambles,  bilbenie< 
and  birch-trees ;  here  and  there  lay  trunks  of  large  birch-trees,  whkli 
had  been  felled  years  before,  but  which  still  lay  grey  and  V(‘n(*rahl,* 
as  the  rock  itself,  and  among  and  above  which  had  si)rung  up  thickets 
of  briers,  the  growth  of  years.  It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  which,  perched  upon  one  of  the  most  i)r«)mineiit 
swells,  stood  a  small,  dreary-looking  house,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
very  old,  weird  birch  tree.  A  little  doubtful  whether  the  indisthict 
footpath  which  we  were  following  through  this  wild  region  led  bcvond 
this  dismal  dwelling,  we  knocked,  for  information,  at  the  door,  wlirh 
liere  again  was  closed.  Tliree  children,  squalid  and  dirty,  and  a  half- 
starveil  dog,  of  wolf-like  form,  but  spotted  like  a  hyena,  made  their 
ai>pearance.  Within  the  twilight  of  the  house  we  again  saw  prepa¬ 
rations  for  cheese-making,  but  no  motherly  woman  this  time  preseiiu  d 
herself ;  only  the  three  wretclied  children,  and  their  villanous-lookiiig 
attendant. 

They  gave  us  the  information  which  we  needed.  The  footpath 
would  lead  us  to  Foxholes  ;  this  place  was  ^lurner’s  Hole  (hole  desi;'- 
nates  many  localities  in  this  neighbourhood),  and  with  this  inforiiiatiou 
we  jmrsued  our  way,  the  gaunt,  wolf-like  dog  rushing  barking  after 
us,  set  on  probably  by  the  unhappy  children. 

A  shallow  stream  running  slowly^  over  a  rocky  bed,  tracks  its  way 
along  the  narrow  bottom  of  this  chaotic  valley,  and  ascending  the  other 
and  much  less  rugged  side,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  cheerful 
pasture  fields  of  a  large  old  stone  farm-house,  standing,  with  its  sub¬ 
stantial  out  buildings  and  barns,  amongst  old  elm  and  oak  trees,  hi 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  almost  close  to  the  farm-y^ard,  staiul  two 
other  farm-houses,  but  of  more  modern  date,  with  their  out-biiildiiiL;s 
and  barns  also  amongst  their  screen  of  large  trees.  Are  all  these  the 
Foxholes  ?  Or  is  there  one,  the  Foxholes  proper,  the  home  of  our 
ancestors  1  We  will  inquire  :  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  tiisi 
and  largest,  we  learn  that  this  is  the  Foxholes  proper,  as  we  imagiiie'i 
The  other  houses — strange  enough,  as  it  seemed — are  called,  the  one 
“  l>adger-holes,”  the  other,  “Foumart-holes.’^  We  are  now  at  the 
ultima  Thule  of  our  rambles,  ani  our  business  is  not  very  definite,  hut, 
on  the  plea  of  weariness,  we  rei^uest  permission  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  from  the  well-dressed,  business-like,  tarmerly  woman,  with  a 
clean,  white-satin-ribboned  cap,  who  opens  the  door  ;  and  we  are  cheer¬ 
fully  invited  to  walk  in.  It  is  a  large  house-place  into  which  we  enter, 
with  its  bare  brick  floor,  large  cupboard  or  press,  handsome  clock, 
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xlen  sofos  or  squabs/’  standing  within  the  wide  chimney,  and  large 
standing  against  the  wall.  A  comfortable,  cheerful,  farm, 

^  e^ulatH)  indeed,  is  this  which  we  have  entered.  In  the  bright  window 
'  aid  a  splendid  arum  in  flower,  and  two  or  three  very  fine  cidceolarias. 
Vvouiig  man,  in  his  working  clothes,  is  lying  out-stretched  upon  one  of 
the  ‘‘  squabs  /’  he  raises  his  head  as  we  enter,  and  then  composes  hini- 
.jcrjxiii  to  rest ;  and  we,  supposing  him  ill,  apoligize  for  disturbing 
iiiiu,  and  express  our  regret,  lie  is  not  ill,  only  tired  ;  he  was  uj)  late 
list  night  at  a  large  party,”  replies  the  farmer’s  t  omfortable  wife,  whom 

will  call  Mrs.  Ueever ;  and  we,  remembering  the  jollitications  of 
Mr.  llrassv,  grieve  to  think  that  this  young  man  may  ju'obably  be  one 
ut  his  class,  l^ossibly  Mrs.  Jleever  suspects  our  thoughts;  for  wliilst 
ihe  ciiqdoys  herself  in  sorting  out  stockings,  and  laying  them  very 
smoothly  together  in  pairs,  she  goes  on  to  exi)lain  that  there  had  been 
a  uT^-at  tea-drinking  at  the  chapel  the  evening  before,  aiul  that  all  her 
family  had  bc*en  there.  It  was  the  great  annual  meeting  at  the  chajud 
ill  connection  with  the  school,  and  they  had  siit  down  two  hundred 
to  lea.  “It  was  a  nice  time,”  she  sahl ;  “the  Kev.  .losiah  Jones  was 
there,  from  Manchester,  and  all  the  local  preachers  round  about,  ami 
they  had  an  excellent  address,  before  they  came  away,  from  Mr.  »Jones, 
and  pmyer,  and  hymns  sung — and  altogether  it  was  very  soul-stirring 
and  comfortable,  and  they  did  not  come  away  till  late.”  We  couhl  not 
txaetly  understand  why  the  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  househohl,  all 
..f  whom,  accoiding  to  the  account,  had  been  at  the  tea-drinking,  should 
secin  alert,  and  be  cheerfully  pursuing  their  daily  work,  excej)t  the 
young  man,  wlio  alone  appeared  overcome  by  fatigue  ;  but  of  course 
we  kept  our  thoughts  to  ourselves,  expressed  our  approval  of  such 
sxial  gatherings,  and  asked  how  far  otf  was  the  chapel  ?  Four  miles. 
It  was  a  roadside  chaj)el,  belonging  to  a  scattered  j)opulation,  and  there 
was  a  Sunday-school  for  the  children.  Idie  ^lethoilists,  too,  were  a 
^Tcat  blessing  in  those  parts,  and  the  rriniitive  Methodists,  too,  did  a 
^Tcat  deal  of  good  work.  The  j)reachers  often  came  to  the  farn.-houses, 
and  preached  in  the  kitchen,  if  it  were  a  good-sized  one,  or  in  a  barn, 
might  be ;  and  in  that  way  some  spiritual  life  was  kept  uj).  “  (Ithorwise,” 
Slid  the  good  woman,  “  these  are  barren  places,  and  it ’s  a  weary  and 
a  barren  life  that  we  lead.” 

When  the  conversation  flagged,  we  admired  her  jdants  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  learned  that  they,  too,  had  tigured  at  the  chapel  tea- 
diinking  the  preceding  night.  They  had  stood  on  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  everybody  had  admired  them. 

*  Of  our  ancestors  we  could  learn  nothing.  Mr.  Beever,  the  present 
occu|mnt,-q)urehaseil  the  placeTess  than  twenty  years  ago.  Before  him, 
it  was  owned  by  “  Mester  Cotterill,  who  bought  it  of  Squire  Jarv'is,” 
and  beyond  this  none  of  their  writings  went.  There  was  no  memory 
left  of  the  original  proprietors  who  had  held  it  for  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  and  from  whom  Siiuire  Jarvis  had  probably  bought  it.  So  said 
the  wife,  and  so  said,  by  and  by,  the  husband.  Tlius  our  journey,  so 
far  as  regarded  our  ancestors,  was  in  vain ;  nevertheless,  here  un- 
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questionably  they  had  lived — a  life,  too,  more  wearisome  and  h 
p(uhaps,  than  that  of  which  the  good  Methodist  complained  •  for  n 
intelligence  of  any  kind  was  much  rarer  :  even  Methodist  tea-drink*^,? 
did  not  then  take  place.  The  church  was  far  oft',  and  no  school  exisuT 
Our  ancestors,  men  and  women,  as  we  well  knew  from  certain  vellr  • 
parchments  contained  in  a  mouldering  old  canvas  bag,  locked 
a  closet  at  home,  had  been  unable,  for  many  generations,  to 
their  names  ;  yet  their  homestead  and  their  acres  were  bv  no 
inconsiderable.  ^ 

When  good  Mi’s.  Becver  had  finished  smoothing  her  stockings  she 
apologized  for  the  necessity  of  leaving  us,  as  her  cheese  had  to  h. 
made ;  and  so  saying,  she  moved  towards  another  room — the  larr*. 
light,  and  cheerful  working  kitchen  of  the  house.  We  asked  perniissiV.n 
to  accompany  her,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  young  man  was 
left  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  “  squab.’^  In  this  kitchen  prop  r 
cheese-making  was  in  preparation  on  a  large  scale.  A  large  fire  was 
burning  ;  everything  seemed  plentiful,  and  a  tall,  rather  handsoiut 
young  woman,  the  daughter,  Wiis  assiduously  washing  up  an  iniiu. 
merable  quantity  of  basins,  pans,  and  crockery.  The  daughter  w;is 
shy,  and  blushed  when  we  spoke  to  her  of  the  pleasant  party  of  the 
preceding  night.  Perhaps  there  might  be  some  tender  reason  for  her 
conscious  blushes.  Perhaps  the  Itev.  Josiah  Jones,  or  some  zealous 
“  brother,”  had  caused  the  opportunity  to  become  more  than  an  ordinary 
tea-drinking  to  her.  Here  all  was  cheerfulness  and  bustle.  The  lather, 
a  (juiet  farmerly  man  in  a  grey  suit,  who  was  overlooking  the  operation 
of  pigsty  building,  on  which  a  bricklayer  and  another  son  of  the  house,  k'ss 
overcome  by  the  late  tea-drinking  than  the  one  in  the  house-place,  were 
employed  came  in  and  out.  Put  he  looked  at  us  with  quiet,  (piestioniiijr 
glances,  somewhat  as  the  landlord  of  the  “Black  Bull”  at  Way  stones  lud 
done,  and  assured  us  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  our  ancestors. 
His  manner  was  short  and  repellant ;  and  the  wife,  as  if  to  makeup  for 
her  husband’s  coolness,  ofl'ered  us  refreshment,  pressing  us  most  cor¬ 
dially  to  accept  it.  We,  however,  only  accepted  a  draught  of  whey 
from  her  large  cheese-tul) ;  and  then,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
elicit  some  of  those  dreary  old  histories  of  crime  and  sorrow  from  the 
past,  which  we  knew  had  existed  at  Foxholes,  we  rose  to  dei>art; 
for  whether  it  were  the  good  Methodism  of  the  house  under  its  present 
reijime^  or  its  good  sense,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  evil  old  past  appeaiiJ 
to  have  taken  no  hold  ui)on  their  memories.  “  Xo,”  they  replied. 
“  they  never  had  heard  of  such  things.  Xo  doubt  what  we  Siiid  was 
true  ;  but  it  was  before  their  time,  and  it  was  better  to  let  those  old 
tales  die  out.”  We  rose  to  depart,  and  again  were  hospitably  pressed 
to  eat  and  drink.  But  again  we  refused  ;  and  the  mother,  leaving  her 
cheese-making,  accompanied  us  into  the  yard  on  the  way  to  the  field, 
to  j)oint  out  our  course  onward.  Here  no  sooner  was  the  purpose 
completed  for  which  she  had  left  her  work,  than,  leaning  forward,  she 
said  conlidentially,  “  You  asked  about  old  stories  ;  now  I  can  tell  von 
something  that  is  quite  true,  and  ha])pened  just  here  at  the  Fouinarr- 
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holes  about  eighty  years  ago.  I  Ve  heard  those  tell  it  that  knew  the 
irties.  Tliere  lived  then  at  the  Foumart-holes  two  brothers,  named 
ilorseley.  Neither  of  them  was  married,  and  they  were  both  of  them 
in  luiikho  life.  They  did  the  work  of  the  farm  together,  slaving  and 
t  ,ilijicT  from  morning  till  night,  for  they  were  both  of  a  getting  and 
turn.  The  elder,  however,  wanted  to  have  it  all  to  himself,  and 
determined  to  make  away  with  his  brother.  So  one  day  when  the 
nveii— one  of  those  big  ovens  which  they  always  used  in  those  days— 
heated  for  a  big  baking,  and  his  brother  was  sweeping  it  out 
n*aJv  for  the  bread,  he  thrust  him  in,  shut  the  oven  door,  and  the 
unhappy  man  was  burnt  to  death!  It’s  true,  as  I  live,”  said  Mrs. 
litvver :  “  but  then  when  he  had  got  rid  of  his  living  brother,  the  spirit 
of  the  murdered  man  came  back,’and  never  let  him  have  an  hour’s  rest ! 
Xhev  were  then  building  a  large  stone  barn.  I  ’ll  show  it  you,”  said 
she ;  and  taking  us  back  through  their  own  yard,  she  led  us  across  a 
i  little  field  towards  the  Foumart-holes,  the  farthest  of  the  three  houses ; 
and  ]>ointing  out  a  largo,  well-built  stone  barn,  of  probably  eighty  or  a 
hundred  year's  old,  continued :  “  they  were  about  that  very  barn ;  but 
the  spirit  would  not  let  them  go  on  with  it ;  what  they  did  in  the  day, 
he  imdid  at  night.  At  last,  however,  they  'were  told  to  build  a  half 
PKwn  into  it ;  and  there  it  is  you  see  I”  said  she,  directing  our  attention 
to  a  large  arch  of  redder  stone,  forming,  as  we  should  have  imagined, 
the  arch  of  a  large  doorway  in  the  end  of  the  barn.  ‘‘  So  they  built 
that  lialf  moon  into  it,”  continued  she,  at  the  time  of  the  half-moon  ; 
and  either  seven  or  nine  clergymen — I  don’t  know  which,  but  eitlu'r 
one  number  or  the  other,  for  it  must  be  an  odd  number  for  such  a  job — 
laid  the  spirit  in  Horseley  Hole,  about  a  mile  below ;  and  after  that 
they  were  never  more  troubled  with  him.” 

We  still  wanted  to  know  various  particulars  :  whether  Horseley  was 
»  tried  for  the  murder ;  whether  the  clergymen  were  willing  to  lay  the 
s[)irit  of  the  injured  brother  without  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice  ; 
how  it  was  known  indeed  that  he  was  the  murderer,  and  who  gave  the 
half-moon  formula  regarding  the  barn -end  1  But  of  this  she  could  tell 
us  nothing  definite,  though  she  said  that  it  was  “the  carcase,’’  after  the 
life  had  been  burnt  out  of  it,  that  told  the  story  of  the  murder  ;  but 
more  she  could  not  say,  only  that  “  wo  might  depend  upon  its  truth  ” 
“Can  we  learn  any  further  particulars  at  the  house  itself?”  we 
inquired.  She  feared  not ;  but  she  thought  wo  might,  at  all  events, 
try.  Encouraged  by  this  hope,  we  passed  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  stone  \vall,  and  walking  along  the  back  of  the  house,  came  rouinl 
lo  the  door  at  the  end,  which  opened  into  a  dismal-looking  kitchen, 
where  again  we  saw  cheese-making,  and  churning  also,  in  progress.  A 
TOUiig  wbVrian  was  churning,  an  old  woman  making  cheese.  She  was 
a  strange-looking  old  woman,  in  a  linen  skull-cap,  small  featured,  but 
of  a  liard  and  sordid  expression,  with  a  pinched  nose  and  screwed-up 
mouth,  such  as  miglit  have  indicated  kindred  to  the  old  murdercu'. 
‘She  was  very  deaf,  and  every  word  had  to  be  screamed  into  her  ear  ; 
and  even  to  the  most  casual  or  courteous  remark,  nothing  but  a  snap- 
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pish  answer  was  retumecL  At  length,  we  ventured  upon  an  in  * 
res{)ecting  the  old  tradition  ;  whereat  she  scowled  on  us,  crushed 
cheese-curd  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  vouchsafed  us  only  d/ 
most  angry  replies.  It  was  evident  that  she  knew  the  story,  hut  si! 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  “If  we  had  been  told  of  a  ghost,  we  uii  »hi 
go,”  she  said,  “  to  those  who  sent  us  and  then  she  dug  again  into  het 
cheese-curd.  At  length,  alter  a  sullen  silence,  she  said,  tiuit“Tl 
mester  would  soon  be  at  home  for  his  dinner,  and  he  lunl  better  tidt 
find  us  there  !”  What  this  intimation  might  mean,  we  could  not  say  • 
but  seeing  the  young  girl  look  scared  and  anxious,  we  thought  it 
to  retire,  even  under  the  guise  of  a  discomfiture,  feeling  that  the  ”loumv 

tradition  of  the  house  was,  in  spirit  and  even  in  form,  very  worthirv 
represented  by  that  hard,  pitiless,  old  woman. 

Returning  again  through  the  farmyard  of  the  Foxhole.s,  we  had 
reached  the  field  ;  when,  turning  round  to  look  back  at  these  siiruiLir 
places,  we  saw  good  smiling  Mrs.  Beever  in  her  white-satin-ribboiioi 
cap,  running  after  us  with  a  besom-like  nosegay  of  peonies,  lilacs*  white. 
Nancies,  old-man,  lemon-thyme,  crown-imperials,  and  all  the  flowers  of 
her  garden,  which  she  had  tied  up  into  a  parting  gift  for  us.  It  was 
very  graciously  intended,  and  most  kindly  offered  ;  and  w’e,  receivin ' 
it  with  equal  goodwill,  told  her  of  our  reception  at  the  Foumart-hohs, 
received  her  good  wishes,  and  went  on  our  way  with  the  huge  nosegay 
carried  in  one  hand,  as  a  balance  to  the  two  umbrellas  in  the  other. 

We  are  now  in  the  solitude  of  green,  round-topped  hills,  whieh  lie 
basking  in  the  afternoon  sun.  A  long  tortuous  road,  winding  along  the 
somewhat  dreary  extent  of  country  which  we  had  passed,  and  wiikh, 
looking  backward,  we  could  trace  in  the  hot  sun,  like  a  loosely- waviii;' 
white  ribbon,  astonished  us  by  the  distance  we  had  come  since  issuing 
out  of  the  fields  beyond  the  horizon  line,  and  where  we  had  asked  our 
way  at  a  solitary  cottage,  lying  in  a  deep  woody  hollow.  The  sole 
occupants  of  this  cottage  were  two  children  ;  the  elder,  about  eight, 
left  in  charge  of  the  baby,  which,  placed  on  the  wooden  “  squab,”  was 
hedged  in  by  an  upturned  saddle.  Not  a  soul  besides  was  to  be  heard 
or  seen  in  or  about  the  house.  Wood  pigeons  were  cooing  dreamily 
in  the  wooded  hollows  ;  a  cuckoo  was  shouting  into  the  sunshine,  and 
the  little  brook,  which  ran  along  under  the  trees,  sent  up  a  low  murmur 
like  an  exaggerated  hum  of  insects.  Roses  and  deep  blue  columbiues 
were  in  flower  in  the  little  garden  ;  but  there  was  neither  dog,  nor 
cat,  nor  man,  nor  woman  to  be  seen, — only  the  little  girl,  sitting  by 
the  “  squab,”  and  the  baby  inclosed  by  the  old  upturned  saddle. 

And  now  we  had  come  for  miles  along  the  wdiite  limestone  road  on 
which  scarcely  a  passenger  or  vehicle  was  to  be  seen ;  had  passed  a 
large,  desolate,  way-side  house,  once  an  inn,  for  tliis  was  formerly  one 
of  the  great  coaching  roads,  every  mile  accurately  marked  by  its 
cast-iron  milestone ;  and  these  way-side  inns,  in  those  days,  had  beiu 
great  posting-houses,  where  not  only  the  mail  and  other  coaches  were 
horsed,  but  where  “  lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,”  travellin? 
post,  required  relays  of  horses,  or,  it  might  be,  stayed  the  night.  All 
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,  •  })ustle,  all  their  life,  all  their  importance  had  now  disappeared  ; 
nJ  they  stood,  like  this  house,  solitary,  silent,  and  desolate,  combined 
♦arm  and  public-house,  the  inferior  character  of  the  latter  sinking  the 
‘stability  of  the  former  ;  therefore,  the  broken  window-panes  were 
uuneadcd,  and  the  walls  were  defaced  by  damp  and  decay. 

Put  now  for  the  last  two  miles  we  have  left  the  old  coach-road,  and 
.verv  step  takes  us  into  a  greener,  sunnier,  more  silent  seclusion. 
S.me'vhere  in  the  bosom  of  these  round  green  liilLs  lies  a  village,  and 
to  that  village  we  are  bound.  The  highest  point  of  these  round  hills 
^vill  call  Wyver  Low,  and  the  village  of  AVyver  lies  beneath  it. 
We  cannot  be  far  from  Wyver ;  but  as  yet  neither  village,  nor  village 
chuR-h,  is  in  sight.  A  tall  countryman,  in  a  drab-coloured  sinock- 
inxk,  and  wearing  a  drab-coloured  cap,  approaches  us,  coming  on  with 
along  slouching  gait;  from  him  we  ask  our  way  to  Wyver.  Ho 
answers  us  in  a  long  drawl  that  we  are  right,  and  we  notice  w  hilst  he 
>p(*aks,  his  cap,  wdiich  is  somew^ay  unique,  llie  colour  is  a  yellowish- 
Jrab,  and  the  texture  singularly  transparent.  We  discover  that  the 
material  is  bladder  !  And  why  not  ?  Bladder  is  light,  and  water¬ 
proof  ;  surely,  therefore,  as  good  as  gutta-percha  cloth.  A  very  grand 
cap  is  this  bladder-cap  of  yellowish-drab,  with  lx)W’s  of  ribbon  at  the 
.ars,  and  the  outline  of  the  head  w  ithin  visible  from  without  !  We 
Ixgin  to  (piestioii  wdiether  Solomon  w^as  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
there  was  ‘‘  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  In  a  bladder-cap,  did  w^o 
not  behold  a  novelty  ? 

We  are  now’  in  Wyver — a  slumbrous  village  of  grey  stone,  basking 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  in  the  bosom  of  the  green  hills.  All  is  as  silent 
as  though  the  valley  w’ere  enchanted.  A  wdiite  cat,  sleeping  in  the 
suu,  stiirts  up  at  our  approach,  and  rushes  noiselessly  into  a  garden 
hill  of  yellow  trolius,  broad  green  Solomon\s-seal,  and  dark-blue 
columhine.  A  queer,  sun-burnt,  yellow’-haired  boy,  and  a  little  child, 
stand  at  a  neighbouring  garden-gate,  quietly  feeding  a  number  of  little 
yellowish-green  ducklings,  with  a  stittish  paste  made  of  oatmeal  and 
water,  which  the  boy  drops  leisurely  wdth  an  old  spoon  out  of  a 
broken  browm  and  yellow  dish,  and  for  which  the  brood  eagerly 
scramble  round  his  feet.  The  boy  is  so  shy  that  he  turns  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  his  hair  as  w^e  stop  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  dares  not 
lift  up  his  face.  We  have  no  idea  what  kind  of  eyes  he  has.  He  says 
that  his  name  is  Zachery,  and  of  the  ducklings  he  informs  us  that 
ther  shud  bey  nointeyn  on  ’em.” 

We  are  bound  to  the  last  house  in  the  village — to  that  neat,  grey- 
>tone  house  standing  just ‘at  the  foot  of  the  green  slopes  of  the  hill ;  a 
I'arden  lies  on  three  sides,  and  the  little  window  that  looks  on  the 
ruad  is  full.of  flowering  plants,  conspicuous  amongst  w’hich  arci  a  scarlet 
cactus  and  a  wdiite  geranium.  The  window  is  of  a  simple  Gothic  style. 
It  is  a  pleasant  house.  We  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  first  person 
we  meet — a  fair-complexioned,  bright-eyed  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  the  house  ;  and  are  led  up  a  low  flight  of  steps  into  the  room  wdiere 
•'tre  the  scarlet  cactus  and  the  wdiite  geranium.  It  is  the  sitting-room 
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of  an  invalid — an  old  man,  who  rests  near  the  window  in  a  larec  * 
and  who  wears  a  Large  long  coat  and  picturesque  wide-aw^e 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  to  welcome  us,  for  long  invalid  habit  h  ' 
accustomed  him  to  in-door  wearing  of  his  hat.  It  has  become  a  port' 
of  himself,  and  is  very  becoming.  Its  broad  brim  casts  a  soft  811^1^ 
over  his  handsome  old  countenance,  with  its  long  well-cbistllhl 
features  and  patriarchal  expression.  He  welcomes  us  cordially,  and  we 
sit  dowTi  near  the  pleasant  window,  with  its  scarlet  cactus  and  wliii^ 
geranium. 

We  had  never  been  in  this  house  before,  and  yet  a  strange  feolin't 
comes  over  our  mind,  as  if,  some  time  or  other,  in  or  out  of  the  IxmIv 
w^e  had  been  there ;  had  gone  up  that  little  flight  of  steps  into  th;a 
little  room ;  had  seen  the  patriarch  sitting  in  his  tall-backed  chair 
wdth  his  little  table  and  books  before  him.  How  is  it  ]  Whence  come 
these  glimpses  as  of  a  past  exj)erience  of  that  which  is  but  even  now 
occuiTing,  and  all  of  which  is  outwardly  new  to  our  senses  ?  AVheuce 
do  they  come,  and  what  do  they  indicate  ? 

We  talk  with  the  old  patriarch  of  times  and  people  long  since  pa?t 
and  gone.  A  whole  generation  has  vanished  since  we  met.  We  stand 
as  upon  a  rock,  and  look,  as  it  were,  over  a  wide  sea.  We  speak  of 
many  a  voyager  across  this  ocean  of  time ;  of  some  gone  into  port 
successfully  and  peacefully :  of  others  yet  far  out  at  sea,  driven  by  storms 
and  gidevously  tossed  ;  and  of  others  who  have  suffered  total  shipwrcv  k. 
The  sun  of  peace  shines  calmly  on  the  old  patriarch,  and  the  billows 
of  time  break  softly  at  his  feet.  His  soul  has  a  sure  anchorage  in  the 
Saviour,  and  he  fears  for  himself  no  storms.  He  knows  that  he  cannot 
suffer  shipwreck,  and  calmly  and  jojdully  awaits  the  day  when  the 
Great  Master  wuU  welcome  him  into  the  harbour  of  Eternal  Ilest. 

The  patriarch’s  daughter  places  a  repast  before  us.  She  has  a  fair 
face  and  affectionate  eyes,  and  "we  know  that  wo  are  ■welcome.  AVe 
could  not  be  better  entertained  if  we  were  two  queens.  The  best  that 
the  house  contains  stands  before  us.  And  what  could  tve  have  more, 
especially  wdien  that  best  is  so  excellent  ?  The  patriarch  takes  his 
afternoon  rest,  and  we  walk  ■wuth  his  daughter,  attired  in  her  muslin 
dress  and  broad  straw  hat,  to  the  church.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
homely  village  church  :  all  its  embellishments  are  of  the  most  humble 
character.  The  village  is  poor,  and  cannot  afford  church  decorations. 
The  patriarch’s  daughter  wishes  for  a  new^  altar-cloth :  that  wdiich  is  there 
she  herself  has  given,  but  she  thinks  it  unseemly,  and  trusts  that  a  better 
day  may  come  wdien  the  altar  may  have  a  fitter  covering.  We  sit  in 
the  patriarch’s  pew,  and  notice  the  gutta-percha  tube  wdiich  commu¬ 
nicates  from  it  with  the  pulpit,  for  the  old  man  is  somewhat  “  hard  of 
liearing.”  Then  w’e  read  the  mural  tablets. 

We  return  through  the  village  ;  see  a  very  old  man,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred,  with  hair  as  wdiite  as  snow,  sitting  in  the  sun,  beside  his  cottige 
wall :  he  is  old  enough  to  be  our  patriarch’s  father.  Shy  little 
Zachory,  wdth  his  nineteen  ducklings,  wdiich  w^e  again  see  him  feeding, 
is  this  aged  man’s  great-grandson. 
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We  enter  tlie  patriarch's  house.  Tea  is  ready  waiting  us. 
pie  little  parlour  looks  deliciously  home-like.  The  evening  sun  shines 
in  through  the  ^vindow  where  stand  the  scarlet  cactus  and  the  white 
(tininium,  and  falls  in  pleasant  gleams  upon  the  old  man’s  books : 
ui)0ii  his  llible,  with  its  large  print — upon  his  books  of  daily  prayer 
pious  exercise.  The  patriarch  smiles,  and  says  that  he  needs  now 
no  larger  library ;  in  fact,  that  ho  finds  one  single  verse  of  Scripture 
^ill  .rive  him  subject  of  meditation* frequently  for  a  whole  day.  llow, 
then,  should  he  want  many  books  ]  As  the  evening  light  surrounds 
our  old  friend  with  its  peaceful  glory,  he  appears,  in  our  eyes,  even 
jnore  calm  and  venerable.  The  hospitably-spread  tea-table  has  been 
drawn  up  close  to  his  arm-chair,  and  with  its  tea-equipage  of  delicate 
white  and  gold  china,  its  old  silver  tea-pot  and  cream-jug,  its  glass 
dishes  of  delicate  preserves,  its  delicate  cake  and  slices  of  buttered 
plum-cake — a  dainty  common  in  this  part  of  the  country — presents  a 
most  tempting  aspect. 

After  tea,  we  take  leave  of  our  aged  friend, — never,  in  all  human 
probability,  to  again  see  his  calm  face  upon  earth — and  accompanied 
by  his  daughter  and  a  young  grand-daughter,  whom  wo  had  not  seen 
uutil  this  moment — a  bright  open-browed  girl  of  twelve — wo  set  out 
cii  our  further  pilgrimage,  they  accompanying  us  on  our  way,  the 
daughter  to  the  breezy  top  of  the  first  hill,  and  the  grand-daughter  a 
Eiile  or  two  farther,  to  the  top  of  the  yet  higher  hill  beyond,  whence 
our  road  w'ould  lie  clear  before  us  to  W olstone,  wdiere  we  proposed  to 
pass  the  night.  The  grand-daughter  bounds  forward  like  a  young  roe 
oil  the  mountains,  full  of  energy  and  youth ;  and  now  she  points  out 
this  w’ood,  or  that  farm-house  in  the  distance,  of  wdiich  something 
memomble  w^as  to  be  told.  She  w'as  bright  of  countenance,  wuth  a 
char,  keen  intelligence  beaming  from  her  eyes  ;  her  limbs  w’ere  strong 
and  agile,  and  her  frame  firmly  knit.  She  looked  at  us,  every  now^  and 
then,  with  the  kindliness  and  cordiality  of  both  the  old  patriarch  and 
his  daughter  combined.  She  was  a  pleasant  companion.  “  And  now^,” 
said  she,  pointing  to  a  farm-house,  shrouded  in  w’ood,  and  standing 
upon  a  distant  hill,  **  that  is  Thornborough  Hall :  I  was  there  last 
Wednesday.”  So  w’ere  w^e,”  we  replied  “  I  know  you  w’ere,”  she 
said ;  “  I  saw  you  there.  Mr.  Throwly,  of  Thornborough,  is  my  uncle. 

I  had  gone  over  to  see  a  school-fellow'  there,  but  she  w'as  gone  over  to 
Ashiiigton,  so  I  did  not  see  her.  It  is  a  very  long  walk  to  Thorn¬ 
borough  Hall.”  “  Were  you  then,”  w'e  asked,  “  the  young  girl  wiio 
lay  asleep  on  the  ‘  squab,’  and  w'hom  w'e  disturbed  ]”  “  Yes,”  she  said, 

was.  I  W'as  very  tired,  and  disappointed,  too.  I  lay  dowm  to 
sleep,  and  you  came.”  Nqw^3;e  remembered  her  w’ell,  though  w'o  had 
not  at  first 'recognized  her.  Tlie  silent  girl  who  never  spoke,  but  w  hose 
intelligent  brow'ii  eyes  and  clear  forehead  w'e  had  noticed — it  w'as  she  ! 
Tired  and  disappointed,  she  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  w'ho  came  as  a 
gay  party,  riding  and  w'alking  with  feathered  hats  and  jiarasols,  w'ith 
p^^nies  and  a  large  dog,  to  break  up  the  quiet  of  that  large  farm-house, 
slumbering  amongst  its  w'oods.  We  had  come  like  a  hurricane,  with 
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our  lai^e  dog  waking  up  the  ire  of  the  usually  peaceful  fami-dojn? ;  I 
with  our  trampling  of  ponies  and  pony-carriage  ;  with  our  laughter,  m 
and  many  voices  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  niaking  tree  iu  a  slraiig**  m 
place.  Well  might  the  child,  weary  and  disappointed,  have  iiothiug  || 
to  say  to  us,  and  only  look  on  with  quiet,  wondering  eyes.  II 

But  it  had  been,  after  all,  a  happy  day  to  her,  she  said.  The  I 
Cray  party  of  unexpected  visitors  were  a  pleasant  astonishment  to  iier.  I 
She  had  listened  to  their  talk,  and  wondered  at  much  of  it.  She  I 
could  now  relate  what  this  and  the  other  one  had  said,  and  told  how  tlie  I 
farmer  afterwards  talked  over  all  that  had  been  related  by  his  guests  ;  1 

and  how  much  amused  he  had  been,  and  how  heartily  he  hud  laughed  I 
kt  many  things  that  he  had  heard.  And  when  evening  came,  and  with  I 
it  the  time  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  honiewarel,  her  good  uncle  had  ; 
given  her  a  golden  sovereign,  to  make  up  to  her  for  her  disappointment 

Presently  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  on  very  high  groim<l, 
thoiKdi  not  vet  on  the  highest.  A  vast  prospect  lies  aruuiul  us,  and 
fronrthis  point  we  obtain  a  glimpse  as  it  were  into  the  human  ht. 
amon-st  the  hills.  Yonder  to  the  west,  and  now  seen  clearly  m  the 
li<dit  of  the  setting  sun,  lie  the  great  quarries  ;  and  rising  up  in  the 
-olden  glow  upon  that  ledge  of  the  hills,  with  its  tall  peaked  pt  auj 
tower-like  helfry,  is  the  new  school-house  of  which  we  ha\e  lu‘ar.l  s) 
much  —that  excellent  school,  not  many  years  established,  lait  wkli 
alivadv  is  working  so  great  a  change  in  the  juvenile  population,  ivkie 
thev  learn  to  sing  so  sweetly,  and  arc  humanized  in  many  ways.  Out 
Youthful  guide  has  much  to  tell  us  of  this  school,  and  ol  the  excel  ,nt 

voun- clergyman  who  has  been  for  several  years  too  ill  to  uiulevtub 

the  care  of  a  parish,  but  who  spends  his  summers  here,  caring  lor  tW 
well-being  of  the  poor  in  many  ways,  making  them  love  goodiie«  »-  | 
cause  they  see  it  so  beautiful  in  himself  and  in  his  motheis  whose  oiw  | 
ceaseless  anxiety  is  the  health  of  her  son,  and  who,  but  tor  her  ca  e, 
would  Ion"  since  have  passed  away  to  the  society  ot  aiigels.  tr;  | 
sweet  was  It  to  hear  this  child,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  patriwli, 
describe  the  lovely  life  and  character  of  the  mother  ami  som  fk^ 
are  so  cood,  and  their  voices  are  so  gentle,  said  she,  1  nevci  lur^ 
anything  which  they  say  to  me— nor  does  any  one -because  everj  out 

^Ve  are  now  passing  what  are  called  “  the  model  cottages,  also  lx- 
lomdng  to  the  quarries,  lour  double  houses,  or  rather  cottages  facm? 
east  and  west,  so  that  now  one  cottage  of  each  pair  is  in  stron„ 
the  other  in  deep  shadow.  We  had  already  been  told  of  the  exta- 
ordinarv  comfort  of  the  houses  ;  of  the  pretty  garden  to  each,  aiul  d 
the  amide  supply  of  water,  which  is  a  great  boon  amongst  these  lulls 

MA  now  w.  on,.,,!  b.,fo.n  Itan, 
inloniea  trom  O.eit  J«>a  lobour,  nr.  wo.kmg  m  tl.oir  br'““  > 
are  playing  about ;  at  one  cottage  a  young  woman  is  sittin„ 
needle-work  in  the  sunny  poreh  ;  in  another  is  a  family  group  ^  - 
A  pleasant  mixture  of  healthy  labour  and  home  comfort  is  hi  hi 
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and  we  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  good  clergyman  and  of  his  mother 
Ills  left  its  divine  intiuence  here,  leading  upward  to  the  Source  of  all 
Jove  to  that  sacred  love  which  alone  can  give  true  beauty  to  life.  lUit 
scaaelv  have  we  rejoiced  in  our  imaginary  picture  of  an  earthly  Eilen, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  a  very  ditierent  reality.  All  at 
once,  out  of  one  of  the  houses  that  lies  in  deep  shadow,  proceeds  a 
shrill  female  voice,  as  hideous  as  the  barking  of  angry  dogs,  and  in 
concert  with  it  the  jangling  clatter  of  tire-irons  and  fender,  and  the 
cnisli  as  of  all  the  earthenware  in  the  house,  together  with  the  scream- 
iii<T  of  children.  It  is  frightful  to  hear,  and  our  first  thought  is  to  rush 
ill  and  save  the  children  ;  but  as  the  scolding  voice  scolds  on,  and  other 
thing^s  very  evidently  yet  remain  to  be  demolished,  we  pause  before 
entering  the  battle-field,  and  look  round  to  see  if  the  neighbourhood 
Joes  not  rise  to  help  and  save.  But  no  ;  all  goes  on  as  peacefully  in 
and  about  the  other  houses  as  before ;  the  men  work  on  in  their 
pirdeiis ;  the  children  do  not  pause  in  their  })lay ;  tlie  young  woman 
does  not  leave  off  sewing.  They  are  untroubled  by  the  discord.  They 
are  used  to  it ;  they  understand  its  cause  better  than  we  do  ;  and 
moralizing  upon  the  impossibility  of  finding  model  tempers  to  harmonize 
with  model  cottages,  we  go  on,  hearing  as  we  proceed  upon  our  way  the 
shrill  tongue  of  the  termagant,  and  the  crash  and  clatter  of  breaking 
and  thrown  down  household  gear. 

And  now,  having  parted  with  our  young  guide,  and  descended  from 
tl]e  hills,  we  arc  in  the  deep  wooded  valley  below,  in  a  slumbrous 
region  of  silence  and  shadow.  The  sun  has  long  set,  and  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  wo  traverse  fields  left  for  mowing-grass  along  a  very 
indistinct  footpath,  to  the  small  village  of  grey  stone  houses  where,  at 
t!ie  sign  of  the  “llolly^  Bush,”  we  hope  to  pass  the  night.  Tlie  village 
lies  so  close  beneath  the  hills  behind  which  the  sun  has  sunk,  that  it 
already  aj)pears  almost  dark ;  and  with  some  little  anxiety  to  be 
housed  for  the  night,  we  ask  our  w’ay  to  the  “Holly  Busk”  Across  the 
broad  flagstone  which  forms  a  bridge  over  the  footpath  in  'wet  weather, 
through  the  two  upright  flagstones  in  tlie  grey  wall,  and  Ave  are  in 
front  of  a  quaint  public-house,  the  “  Holly  Bush,”  kept  by  Ephraim 
Pepper.  It  is  a  place  to  figure  in  an  artist’s  sketch-book  ;  a  long,  low, 
old  house,  standing  in  a  large  open  yard,  half  public-house  and  half 
firm.  AVe  enter  the  open  door  and  stand  within  the  kitchen  of  a  genuine 
country  public-house.  A  large  fire  burns  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  large 
“squabs”  or  settles  extend  on  either  side,  one  terminating  in  large 
arms  close  to  the  light  Avindow.  There  are  no  guests  regaling  them¬ 
selves.  Xo  one  is  to  be  seen,  but  a  huge  man,  very  much  resembling 
Friar  Tuck  in  person,  Avith  a  rosy  face  and  large  white  beard,  and  Avith  a 
little  ca|> -stuck  UJ3011  his^hcad,  lies  full  length  upon  the  “squab,”  his 
head  resting  upon  a  leathern  cushion  reared  up  against  the  arm.  He 
is  reading  the  ncAvspaper  by  the  light  from  the  AvindoAv.  He  leans 
hack  his  rosy  visage  as  Ave  enter,  and  looking  at  us  Avith  his  eyes  up¬ 
side  down,  informs  us  that  there  is  no  landladA",  and  that  we  cannot 
he  accommodated  there  for  the  night.  Then  slowly  rising,  and  ajqiear- 
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ing  almost  giganticin  so  doing,  he  ushers  us  from  the  **  Holly  Bus}”  t 
seek  our  night’s  quartere  elsewhere,  ad\dsing  us  to  go  to  a  viiin 
mile  and  half  furtlier  off.  Standing  within  the  shadow  of  his  ^  ^ 
way,  his  huge  figure  melting  into  the  dusk,  his  crimson  face  and 

i**A  1  11  1  •  ^i.1*  i«ai*i^  ’^rv 


white  heard  look,  in  fact,  anything  but  like  a  rose  and  lily ;  gtilj 
laughingly,  wa  speak  of  him  to  each  other  as  the  “rose  and  lily,”  aui 


l)ursue  our  w  ay. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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According  to  Byron,  an  avalanche  is  a  “  thunderbolt  of  snow.” 

Travellers  are  frequently  disappointed  on  witnessing  the  spectacle. 
Brought  into  cheating  proximity  by  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  deliiJcl 
by  the  colossal  proportions  of  a  mountain  landscape,  they  have  betn 
know’n  to  treat  the  phenomenon  as  one  of  a  very  trumpery  descriptioL 
Even  poetical  minds  find  it  difticult^to  believe  that  the  wdiite  spirt  and 
hill  streak  wdiich  suddenly  a])pear  on  a  distant  rock  are  the  true  re- 
Presentatives  of  the  deadliest  missiles  contained  in  the  arsenal  of  Frost 
“  From  some  jutting  knob,  of  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,”  says  Talfoup], 
‘‘  a  handful  of  snow  is  puffed  into  the  air,  and  low^er  dowm,  on  the 
neighbouring  slant,  you  observe  veins  of 'wdiite  substance  creamin: 
down  the  crevices — like  the  tinsel  streams  in  the  distance  of  a  pitliy 
scene  in  an  Easter  melodrama,  quickened  by  a  touch  of  magic  wand- 
and  then  a  little  cloud  of  snow,  as  from  pelting  fairies,  rises  from  the 
frost w'ork  basin  ;  and  then  a  sound  as  of  a  thunder-clap  ! — all  is  still 
and  silent — and  this  is  an  avalanche  !  If  you  can  believe  this— can 
realize  the  truth  that  snow^  and  ice  have  just  been  dislodged,  in  powerto 
crush  a  human  village,  you  may  believe  in  the  distance  at  wdiicli  yon 
stand  from  the  scene,  and  that  your  eye  is  master  of  icy  precipices  em 
bracing  ten  miles  perpendicular  ascent ;  but  it  is  a  dithcult  lesson,  and 
the  disproportion  betw^een  the  aw’ful  sound  and  the  pretty  sight,  nn 
ders  it  harder.”*  Occasionally,  how’ever,  the  sjicctacle  is  exhil)ited  on 
a  scale  so  splendid,  that  the  cravings  of  the  most  anxious  sight-set! 
are  fully  appeased.  Crossing  the  Wengerii  Alp,  directly  in  front 'i 
the  Jungfrau,  wdiose  precipitous  flanks  aie  famous  for  their  snow’-falli 
Dr.  Cheever  W’as  privileged  to  behold  tw’o  glorious  specimens. 
cannot  command  any  language  (says  he)  to  convey  an  adecjuate  idea 


*  Talfourd’s  “  Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts.” 
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I  You  arc  standing  far  below,  gazing  up  to  where 

hi  disc  of  the  glittering  Alp  cuts  the  heavens,  and  drinking  in 
1  *  ^  i^iilueuce  of  the  silent  scene  around.  Suddenly,  an  enonnoiis  mass 
y^«iiow  aud  ice,  in  itself  a  mountiiin,  seems  to  move  ;  it  bnniks  from 
tbe  toppibig  outmost  mountain  ridge  of  snow,  where  it  is  hundrt‘d3  of 
fet't  ia  depth,  and  in  its  first  fall  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet,  is 

Iliroken  into  millions  of  fragments.  As  you  first  see  the  flash  of  distant 
artilkry  by  night,  then  hear  the  roar,  so  here  you  may  see  the  white 
♦iishin^  mass  majestically  bowing,  then  hear  the  astounding  din.  A 
cloud  of  dusty,  misty,  dry  snow,  rises  into  the  air  from  the  concussion, 
forming  a  wliite  volume  of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  light,  from  the  bosom 
of  which  thunders  forth  the  icy  torrent  in  its  second  prodigious^ fall  over 
tho  rocky  battlements.  The  eye  follows  it  delighted,  as  it  ploughs 
tlinmgh  "the  path  which  preceding  avalanches  have  worn,  till  it  comes 
to  the  brink  of  a  vast  ridge  of  bare  rock,  perhaps  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  perpendicular.  Then  flows  the  whole  cataract  over  tho 
rulf  with  a  still  louder  roar  of  echoing  thunder.  Another  fall  of  still 
LToater  depth  ensues,  over  a  second  similar  castellated  ridge  or  reef  in 
the  face  of  tho  mountain,  with  an  awful  majestic  slowness,  and  a 
tnnuendous  crash  in  its  concussion,  awakening  again  tho  reverberating 
Mils  of  thunder.  Then  the  torrent  roars  on  to  another  smaller  fall, 
till  at  length  it  reaches  a  mighty  groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  slide 
down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  Playfair  has  given  so  powerfully  grajdiic  a 
description.  Here  its  progress  is  slower,  and  last  of  all  you  listen  to 
the  war  of  the  falling  fragments  as  they  drop)  out  of  sight,  with  a  dead 
weight,  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  to  rest  there  for  ever.”  * 

Avalanches  admit  of  a  certain  classification.  First,  there  arc  those 
^rliich  consist  of  snow  recently  fallen,  and  therefore  loosely  comj)acted. 
N  t  in  motion  by  the  first  competent  wind  which  arises,  the  powdery 
Oitss  is  impelled  down  the  mountain  declivities,  shrouded  in  its  own 
i^hite  spray,  until  it  finds  a  lodgment  in  some  cleft  or  hollow  of  the 
k.  Comparatively  harmless  as  these  “  drift  avalanches”  are,  tho 
nere  rush  of  air  they  occassion  has  been  known  to  whisk  a  veliiclo 
ontaining  thirteen  persons  over  the  brow  of  a  precipice. 

Class  number  two  comprehends  the  rolling  avalanches.  These  are 
iterally  great  snow-balls  formed  of  snow  partially  thawed,  and  there- 
)re  reduced  to  such  a  clammy  state  that  the  missile  gradually 
icreases  in  bulk  as  it  advances.  School-boys  would  be  delighted  to 
[;iiid  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  mould  a  lump  which  would 
kk  up  fresh  material  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  until,  issuing  from 
y  region  of  perp)etual  winter,  it  crashed  through  the  forests  and 
l[ikKled  like  a  monster  shell  before  it  could  reach  tho  floor  of  the 
illey.  Travellers  who  slide  down  mountains  like  tlio  Slideliorn,  or 
rlio  indulge, up)  -playful  excursions  on  a  Kussian  ice-hill,  can  form 
Diiie  idea  of  the  tremendous  impetus  wliich  these  projectiles  acquire. 

►  - - — - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

*  Cheever’s  “  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc.” 
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Should  a  poor  chalet  stop  the  way,  the  frail  fabric  dissolves 
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and  now  lie  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

Avalanche  number  three  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow ' 
consequence  of  the  sun’s  heat,  or  the  warmth  of  the  winds.  The 
which  percolates  through  the  bed  renders  the  rock  slippery  i 
destroys  the  adhesion  of  the  mass.  Resting  upon  an  iuclined  iilaue 
whole  sheets  are  thus  set  in  motion,  and  away  they  glide,  lieapin*^  u  \ 
the  material  before  them  in  great  weaves,  and  then  pouring  over 
precipices  in  broad,  majestic  cascades — Xiagaras  of  snow.  Thissjx^riKs 
of  avalanche  is  termed  the  “  sliding,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  last,  or 
‘‘  rolling  ”  avalanche. 

''Fhere  is  another  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Wlien  the  summer  sun 
is  playing  hotly  upon  a  glacier,  it  must  frequently  loosen  some  of  the 
tall  overhanging  blocks  wdiicli  give  such  a  jagged  but  piquant  look  to 
these  frozen  streams.  Shattered  into  atoms  by  the  fall,  the  particles 
stream  dovui  the  slope  until  their  march  is  arrested  by  some  obstacle 
or  their  momentum  is  gradually  exhausted.  Passing  along  the  far- 
famed  Vale  of  Clhamouni  the  other  day,  we  had  the  gootl  fortune  to 
witness  an  admirable  sample  of  number  four.  Suddenly  tlie  deep, 
toned  snap  which  denotes  that  an  avalanche  is  about  to  descend— the 
signal  given  by  the  mountains  when  they  are  preparing  to  launch  their 
thunderbolts  of  snow — was  heard  from  the  foot  of  the  Mer  de  (dace. 
Down  toppled  a  crag  of  ice.  It  broke  into  inillions  of  fragiueiits. 
The  coui*se  of  the  white  stream  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  wliik 
the  ear  listened  eagerly  for  the  grand  rushing  noise,  which  distance, 
however,  subdued  into  a  hail-like  rustle.  In  a  moment  all  was  still 
again,  except  the  hiss  of  the  cascade  and  the  clamour  of  the  furious 
Arve  ‘‘raving  ceaselessly.”  But  to  judge  of  the  terrors  of  an  ice-fall,  you 
must  grapple  with  it  on  closer  terms.  “  We  had  reached  a  position,’ 
says  Ih’ofessor  Tyndall,  in  his  account  of  an  ascent  of  the  Glacier  du 
Geant,  “  where  massive  ice-clitfs  p)rotected  us  on  one  side,  while  in 
front  of  us  was  a  space  more  open  than  any  we  had  yet  passed ;  tlie 
reason  being  that  the  ice-avalanches  had  chosen  it  for  their  princijial 
path.  We  had  just  stepped  upon  this  space,  when  a  peal  above  us 
brought  us  to  a  stand.  Crash  !  crash  !  crash !  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  sound  becoming  more  continuous  and  confused  as  the  descending’ 
masses  broke  into  smaller  blocks.  Onward  they  came  !  bouldei's,  hall  | 
a  ton  and  more  in  w’eight,  leaping  down  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fury, 
as  if  their  sole  mission  was  to  crush  the  seracs  to  powder.  Some  of 
them,  on  striking  the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  balls,  described 
parabolas  through  the  air,  again  madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  it- 
dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  blocks  were  deflected  Ij 
their  collision  with  the  glacier,  and  were  carried  past  us  within  a  le^ 
yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  ■£. 
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thibition  of  force  at  all  comparable  to  this,  and  its  proximity  rendered 
i  t  fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would  have  been  sublime.”* 

\ow  abrupt  and  capricious  as  snow-falls  may  apjK*ar,  they  have 
their  times  and  seasons,  like  many  a  sedater  phenomenon.  Those  of 
the  lirst  class  generally  occur  when  winter  commences ;  the  bust  are 
liiiiited  to  the  months  of  summer.  Numbers  two  and  three  usually 
jvicrye  their  strength  for  the  spring,  because  then  the  fetWrs  of  frost 
l)e"mi  to  relax  :  and  when  avalanches  are  in  season  on  any  particular 
niLUinUun,  the  hours  of  descent  on  its  several  sides  may  be  aseertiiined 
vitli  tolerable  ])recision.  From  ten  to  twelve  is  your  time,  if  you  wish 
to  witness  an  exhibition  on  the  eastern  slope  ;  from  twelve  to  two  on 
the  southern ;  from  three  to  six  on  the  western  ;  and  still  later  in  the 
Jav,  if  yuu  expect  to  enjoy  a  northern  discharge.  It  need  scarcely  be 
s.iiJ  that  this  regularity  of  action  is  duo  to  the  inthience  of  the  sun. 
Some  avalanches,  too,  have  beaten  tracks  ;  so  that,  by  attending  to  the 
rules  wliich  govern  their  launching,  the  peasants  not  only  know  when 
to  look  out  for  squalls,  but  can  traverse  their  paths  without  danger. 
Xor  is  man  wholly  powerless  against  these  nishing  monsters,  for  in 
some  cases  he  can  control  their  fury,  or  even  guide  them  harmlessly 
away.  In  certain  localities  which  are  much  haunted  by  avalanches, 
stout  posts  have  been  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
their  breeding-place,  or  embankments  thrown  up  at  perilous  j)oints, 
ill  order  to  divert  their  course,  and  induce  them  to  travel  in  ruts  of 
comparative  safety.  Some  bold  peasants  have  even  ventured  to  build 
their  houses,  or  store-huts,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  glacier,  defending 
the  editices  by  high  walls,  which  are  furnished  with  jutting  angles,  in 
the  hope  that  these  will  divide  the  snow-torrent  like  wedges,  and 
compel  it  to  flow  innocuously  past.  Others  have  been  known  to  sur- 
mund  their  elevated  sheds  with  sloping  bulwarks,  which  they  sprinkle 
with  water ;  so  that,  when  frozen  smooth,  the  mountain  missiles  may 
glide  over  the  building  without  injury.  In  some  jdaces  the  graas  is 
left  unmown,  in  order  that  the  blades,  when  stiffened  with  frost,  may 
serve  as  frail  pegs  to  detain  the  winter  snow  ;  in  others,  the  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  to  cut  trees  within  the  protecting  belt  of  forest.  On 
many  roads  you  pass  through  galleries  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  at 
\m\ts  where  the  avalanche  is  knowui  to  stalk  ;  and  here  and  there,  as 
at  Leukerbad,  wdiich  is  provided  with  a  rampart  nearly  seven  hundred 
feet  long  and  seventeen  high,  you  find  a  village  fortified  against  this 
subtle  foe  as  carefully  as  ancient  towns  used  to  be  against  military 
engines  and  human  depredators. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  an  avalanche  is  the  blast 
by  which  it  is  accompanietL  iJriviiig  the  air  before  it  with  great 
velocity,  a  considerable  commotion  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  the 
atmosphere.  ‘  Probably  the  eflects  have  been  greatly  over mted,  but  the 
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mischief  occasioned  by  these  terrible  visitors  sometimes  assu  o  ^ 
form  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  aerial  concu  ^  1 

Trees  are  fre([uently  stripped  or  levelled  on  each  side  of  their  ^ 

though  standing  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hurrying  snow 
current  of  air/’  says  Friedrich  Kdrner,  ‘‘extends  many  hundred na  ^ 
beyond  the  lawine,  and  overshoots  it  with  a  violence  which  the 
cliffs  can  scarcely  resist.  The  strongest  trees  are  tom  to  strips  mej 
and  animals  are  hurled  into  the  abyss,  or  borne  unhurt  to  some  nei^^li^ 
bouriug  ridge;  houses  are  unroofed,  and  beams,  lumps  of  ice,  an.l 
fragments  of  stone  are  sent  clattering  through  the  air.”  *  It  is  stated 
that  the  eastern  spire  of  the  convent  of  Dissentis  was  prostrated  hv  the 
breath  of  an  avalanche,  whicli  dashed  past  the  place  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1819,  an  enormous 
mass  swept  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Visp  from  the  Tliesgletscher 
as  if  eager  to  devour  the  little  hamlet  of  Randa,  which  lies  on  the 
opposite  slope.  Fortunately  the  vast  missile  took  a  direction  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  marking  its  path  with  a  spray  of  icy  fragments 
and  lumps  of  stone,  which  desolated  the  neighbouring  fields  for  the 
time.  The  cure  of  the  parish  was  awakened  by  a  shock  which  tosse(i 
up  his  bed  as  if  a  young  earthquake  were  gambolling  in  his  a}>artment. 

A  terrible  rush  of  wind  succeeded,  and  this  was  supposed  to  he  tlie 
recoil  of  the  air  from  the  rocks  which  fronted  the  avalanche.  Chimnevs 
were  thrown  down  ;  roofs  were  peeled  from  the  houses  ;  the  garnered 
liay  was  whirled  up  the  mountain  side,  or  strewn  over  the  woods ;  a 
timber  hovel,  containing  a  couple  of  old  women,  Avas  carried  bodily  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  without  inflicting  any  injuiy' 
upon  its  occupants  ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  buildings  were  damaged 
or  destroyed.  When  Leukerbad — so  famous  for  its  steaming  tanks, 
filled  wdth  a  promiscuous  throng  of  invalids,  wdio  present  one  of  the 
uncouthest  spectacles  W'e  have  ever  witnessed — was  invaded  by  an 
avalanche  in  the  year  1719,  four  of  its  inhabitants  were  whisked  into 
the  air,  and  transported  by  the  blast  to  some  distant  meadows,  where 
their  corpses  Avere  subsequently  discovered. 

Frantic,  however,  as  these  gi-eat  masses  of  snow'  may  appear  in  their 
movements,  there  is  at  times  something  excessively  quaint  in  their 
doings.  A  forest  growing  on  one  side  of  the  Valley  of  Calanca,  in 
the  Canton  of  the  Orisons,  wms  torn  up  by  an  avalanche,  and 
conveyed  to  the  other,  wdiere  it  w^as  left  standing  as  if  on  its  native 
site.  Apparently  by  wmy  of  frolic,  a  fir-tree  was  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  parsonage  house,  and  planted  there  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
visit.  In  1800,  an  avalanche  dashed  into  the  Valley  of  Vorder  Klieiii, 
near  Trons,  crossed  it  to  the  opposite  slope,  destroying  many  trees  and 
chalets  in  its  progress  ;  then  rebounded,  mounting  the  declivity  which 
it  had  just  descended  ;  and  thus  oscillated  until  at  the  fourth  vibra¬ 
tion  it  fell  upon  Trons,  w'here  it  expended  the  residue  of  its  WTatL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Rueras,  in  the  Valley  of  Tawicli,  in 


♦  '‘Die  Wuiider  der  Winter  Welt.”  Von  Friedrich  Korner. 
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.  Canton,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  on  a  certain  evening  in  iho 

^  or  1"^^»  ])ut  on  awaking  next  morning  they  found  themselves  cn- 
’  ^IoihmI  in  darkness.  Concluding  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  they 
'•aitecl  for  the  coming  of  the  day.  The  day,  however,  came  not. 

.  rppjged  at  its  postponement,  some  of  them  went  to  their  doors,  and 
^^‘overed,  to  their  great  horror,  that  their  houses  were  buried  in  snow. 
4u  avalanche  had  swept  them  away  in  the  night,  yet  so  gently  that 
their  rest  had  not  been  disturbed.  Assistance  being  rendered,  sixty 
were  rescued,  but  forty  had  already  perished. 

^  Many  a  wonderful  case  of  deliverance  from  tlie  jaws  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  might  be  related.  The  store-liut  of  a  herdsman  in  the  Canton 
Wallis  was  overwhelmed  by  a  fall  from  the  Diablere-Gletscher — liini- 
being  in  the  place  at  the  time.  The  roof  groaned  and  gradually 
bent  beneath  the  load,  whilst  the  poor  trembling  owner,  cowering  in 
one  corner,  awaited  the  moment  of  fracture.  At  last  all  was  still,  but 
it  was  the  frightful  stillness  of  a  living  grave.  After  a  while,  by  dint 
of  great  exertion,  the  captive  contrived  to  force  an  opening  through 
the  side  of  the  hovel ;  but,  on  endeavouring  to  probe  the  snow  with  a 
pole,  he  found  that  its  thickness  precluded  all  reasonable  expectation 
of  escape.  Dismayed,  ho  shrank  back  into  his  hut,  and  prepared  him¬ 
self  to  die  of  hunger  or  of  suffocation.  Horrible  were  the  hours  he 
sjK^nt  in  solitude  and  despair.  Recovering  a  little,  however,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  life.  He  seized  his  hatchet  and  began 
to  excavate  a  path.  The  snow  and  ice  were  so  compact,  tliat  excessive 
lal)Our  was  required,  and  the  great  blocks  of  stone  wliich  the  poor 
man  encountered,  compelled  him  to  make  frequent  detours.  Returning 
to  the  hut  when  exhausted,  and  supporting  himself  by  means  of  some 
cheese  which  he  had  in  store — the  air  contained  in  the  crevices  of  the 
snow  affording  sufficient  pabulum  for  the  lungs — he  persisted  in  liis 
task  until  the  edge  of  the  axe  was  worn  away.  How  time  flitted  in 
the  world  beyond,  he  could  not  conjecture ;  but  reckoning  by  his  meals, 
he  concluded  that  six  weeks  had  already  elapsed,  when  at  length  the 
material  about  him  became  spongier  in  its  texture,  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  he  drew  brighter  auguries  of  release.  Dig,  dig — on  ho 
proceeded  with  his  blunted  weapon,  until  at  the  exp)iration  of  another 
fortnight  he  emerged  from  his  prison-house,  and  stood,  with  torn 
clothes,  swollen  face,  and  lacerated  limbs  in  presence  of  the  setting 
sun!  The  joy  of  that  moment  was  worth  half  a  lifetime  of  woe. 
Puipidly  he  made  his  way  into  the  valley,  and  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  cottage  where  his  wife  and  himily  resided.  By  this  time  it  was 
dark.  He  looked  through  the  wdndow,  tapped  gently,  and  murmured 
the  words,  “Open,  Maria  I  thy  husband  yet  lives:  he  is  here.”  But 
nine  weeks  of  absence  had  constrained  the  inmates  to  regard  him  as 
dead,  and  the  siglit  ^  that  .excoriated  countenance,  with  its  two  wild 
staring  eyes  peering  through  the  casemate,  extorted  a  cry  of  terror. 
Believing  that  they  were  troubled  by  an  apparition,  they  ejaculated  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  and  fastened  both  window  and 
door  u})on  the  glowering  phantom.  All  attempts  to  obtain  admittance 
l>eing  vain,  the  peasant  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  cure,  who,  on 
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hearing  the  marvellous  tale,  gave  the  poor  wife  his  guarantee  that 
visitor  was  no  goblin,  but  a  genuine  husband,  composed  likp  \ 
husbands,  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood.  ’ 

l»ut  if  a  soft  substance  like  snow  is  thus  appalling  in  its  effects  wk 
must  be  the  ca.se-  when  the  avalanche  consists  of  huge  masses  k  | 
Almost  every  Ali)ine  valley  is  strewn  with  great  boulders,  wliich  hav 
been  torn  from  the  neighbouring  clifts,  and  hurled,  amidst  smoke  anl 
thunder,  into  the  smiling  pastures  beneath.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
are  scored  by  stony  streams,  which  look  as  if  they  cut  their  wav 
through  the  tine  forest  zones,  and  then  been  arrested  at  a  stroke 
Occasionally  an  entire  mountain-top  may  be  said  to  give  way.  Lc-t 
rest  in  an  inclined  position  upon  a  bed  of  soft  slippery  material  like 
clay,  and  if  the  water  should  wash  out  sufficient  soil  to  affect  its 
stability,  down  it  will  rush,  with  that  a\vful  impetus  which  sweej-s 
away  men  as  if  they  were  motes,  and  mows  down  whole  villages  as  if 
they  were  grass  under  the  scythe.  The  Kossberg  landslip  is  one  of 
black  memory  in  the  history  of  Switzerland.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Righi,  the  eye  may  observe  the  huge  scar  which  w^as  made  in  this  ill. 
omened  mountain  up^vards  of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  though  the  spectatjr 
stiinds  in  the  presence  of  an  army  of  hills,  such  as  the  wxwld  cannot 
w^dl  match — though  he  sees  the  sun  kindle  each  distant  peak,  with  a 
light  wdiicli  seems  unearthly  in  its  beauty  though,  glancing  dow  nwanls, 
he  perceives  the  morning  mists  floating  with  snowy  wings  over  eadi 
fair  lake  and  stream,  like  guardian  spirits  hovering  over  their  sleepin:; 
charges, — and  wiio  that  has  once  hung  over  that  magical  map  will 
forget  its  varied  fiiscinations  ? — yet,  if  the  gazer  has  learnt  the  story 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Arth,  he  will  turn  with  a  shudder  to  the  terrible 
w'ound  still  gaj)ing  in  the  landscape,  and  sorrowfully  track  the  course 
of  the  great  furrow'  along  wiiich  licath  drove  his  ploughshare,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  180G.  On  the  second  of  that  month,  about  five  o’clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  according  to  l)r.  Zay,*  wiio  witnessed  the  scene,  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  set  in  motion.  A  mass  of  earth 
and  rock,  three  miles  in  length,  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  liun- 
dred  in  dej)th,  sw'ept  madly  into  the  vale  beneath,  crushing  threi* 
villages  wiiolly,  and  a  fourth  partially,  beneath  its  stony  billows.  Part 
of  the  debris  w'as  huiied  into  the  Lake  of  Law'ertz,  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  wiiere  it  filled  up  one  extremity,  and  produced  a  wave  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  deluged  the  villages  on  its  shores. 
Flights  of  stones,  some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensions,  sw'ept  through 
the  air  like  show'ers  of  cannon-balls.  Torrents  of  mud  accompanied 
the  eruption.  Few  escaped  wdio  w'ere  entrapped.  ISeven  travellers 
from  Berne,  entering  Goldau  just  at  the  time  of  the  slip,  w’cre  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Betw'een  three  and  four  hundred  buildings  of  various 
kinds  w'ere  destroyed,  and  upw'ards  of  450  human  beings  perished. 
A  few'  minutes  (not  more  than  live)  sufficed  for  this  terrible  transaction. 

♦  “  GoUlau  uml  seine  Gegeiul.’*  Von  Dr.  Karl  Zay. 


[i  ono  moment  the  landscape  lay  placid  and  beautiful  in  the  lap  of 
}  treacherous  mountain  ;  at  another  its  loveliness  had  vanished,  and 
..tiling  ivniained  but  a  number  of  shapeless  hillocks,  beneath  which 
t 'nilreJ^  of  men  and  women  had  been  sadly  and  suddenly  sepidchred. 

Tliere  are  avalanches  of  mud  also.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain — and 
powers  are  no  dainty  drizzles  in  mountain  regions — brings  down  a 
torreut  of  clayey  material  mixed  with  stones,  and  the  viscid  stream 
pills  on  until  it  reaches  some  low  level,  where  it  converts  the  land- 
into  a  sort  of  Irish  bog.  Travellers  entertain  a  strong  objection 
to  this  dirty  phenomenon.  The  repairers  of  roads  feel  themselves 
.Ti*atlv  aggrieved  by  its  appearance,  and  regard  it  as  a  highly  indict¬ 
able  dcnioiistration.  Kot  long  ago,  after  passing  through  the  grotescpio 
okl  town  of  Altorf,  where  William  Tell  shot  the  famous  apple  from 
head — and  the  site  of  this  renowned  piece  of  archery  is  still 

we  traversed  a  stream  of  mud  which  had 


son  s 

iuilicateJ  by  two  fountains 
recently  arrested  the  progress  of  vehicles,  and  still  required  the  services 
of  numerous  labourers  to  keep  the  highway  practicable.  The  adjoining 
onhaids  and  pastures  had  been  inundated  by  the  filthy  tide,  and 
chalets  lay  miserably  imbedded  in  the  stitiening  compound.  On  the 
piaJ  from  Grindelwald  to  Interlachen,  however,  we  were  compelled  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  mud  avalanche  on  more  provoking  terms. 
After  })roceeding  a  few  miles  beyond  the  former  place,  the  voiture  was 
brouglit  to  a  sudden  halt.  Entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  the 
jK'rfect  sanity  of  our  charioteer,  whose  frantic  management  of  the  ilrag, 
down  hill  would  have  made  a  good  point  in  any  commission  of  lunacy, 
we  were  half-prej>ared  for  some  nice  little  catastrophe.  What  should 
it  be  ?  Was  the  vehicle — apparently  as  intirm  a  production  tis  the 
Shem-and-Ham  buggy  over  which  Sydney  Smith  made  so  merry — 
about  to  founder  disgracefully  in  the  high  road  ]  Were  we  to  be 
burled  into  the  meadows  below  ?  And,  in  that  case,  should  we  be  let 
otf  with  a  si)rained  ancle,  or  must  a  leg  and  a  couple  of  ribs  be  inexor¬ 
ably  broken  ?  Or  had  some  real  live  bandit  rushed  out  of  his  den, 
and  ordered  our  coachman — himself  a  bandit  on  the  box — to  surrender 
his  fare  at  discretion  ]  On  looking  out,  however,  it  appeared  that 
several  carriages  before  us  had  been  brought  to  a  similar  stand.  The 
cause  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  mud  torrent,  which  lay  across  the 
road  like  a  huge  black  snake.  Well,  why  not  try  to  drive  through  it  ? 
The  voituriers  declared  it  to  be  impossible.  Then,  wliy  not  procure 
implements,  and  attempt  to  clear  a  path  ]  The  voituriers  looked  at 
you  compassionately,  as  if  you  were  insane.  Or,  could  we  not 
1x3  permitted  to  pass  over  the  neighbouring  fields  ]  The  voituriers 
s?emed  indignant.  In  short,  these  gentry  were  of  opinion,  ono 
and  all,  that  the  whole  file  of  carriages,  wdth  their  passengers — 
hench,  English,  Germans,  Kussians — must  return  to  Grindelwald 
lor  the  night ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  every  one  must  hand  over  a 
little  more  money  to  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place,  and  next 
day  pay  a  further  fee  to  the  cormorant  coachmen  themselves.  Now, 
there  is  undoubtedly  great  pleasure  in  being  cheated — that  point 
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is  settled  upon  good  authority  ;  but  the  joy  of  the  operation  cn  • 
in  its  being  executed  neatly,  skilfully,  handsomely,  and  with  a 
sort  of  audacity  which  floors  whilst  it  fascinates.  You  must  Ik*  t’  li 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  plundered. .  Metaphorically  st)eakhii*^^ 
good  practitioner  in  the  art  will  throw  you  into  a  plcasin^^r 
being,  by  drawing  a  feather  to  and  fro  under  your  chin  with  one  h^  ? 
whilst  he  plunges  the  other  deep  into  your  pocket.  Ihit  hen* 
artifice  was  too  transparent.  The  voituriei's  resigned  themselves 
meekly  to  the  terrors  of  that  mud  torrent — which  a  few  British 
“  navvies  ”  would  have  vanquished  in  a  trice — that  several  of  the 
travellers  resolved  to  abandon  their  vehicles,  though  a  stonn  vis 
obviously  impending,  and  prosecute  their  journey  on  foot.  Fortu 
nately,  after  an  hour’s  walk,  carriages  were  found  at  the  villaffe  of 
Zweilutschinen  ;  and  with  the  rain  hissing  around  us,  and  the  li<Thtiiin^ 
gleaming  incessantly  on  the  brawling  river  beside  us,  we  arrived  lai^ 
in  the  evening  at  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Interlachen. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  avalanche  is  wholly  a  pestilent  and 
malignant  thing  ?  At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  have  no  other 
mission  in  nature  but  to  scourge  and  destroy.  Like  some  fierce  diiv^n 
of  fabled  time,  the  white  monster  lies  ambushed  in  its  mountain  lair 
till  the  moment  conies  when  it  can  pounce  upon  its  Iniman  prev, 
and  strew  the  green  valley  beneath  with  ruin  and  death.  Then, 
moved  by  a  sound  or  a  sunbeam,  with  a  roar  which  rouses  every  echo 
and  a  rush  which  vies  in  speed  with  the  lightning’s  flight,  shroudin^^ 
its  huge  form  in  the  foam  which  it  scatters  from  its  sides,  as  chaiginu 
squadrons  veil  tliemselves  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle — it  dashes 
headlong  into  the  haunts  of  men,  hurling  their  frail  fabrics  to  the 
ground  with  the  blast  of  its  breath,  and  strangling  whole  communities 
in  its  stern  icy  embrace.  But  its  path  is  not  always  deadly.  Hundreds 
of  avalanches  fall  harmlessly  each  day.  Mature  indeed  has  need  of 
their  services.  They  are  her  true  retainers,  and  must  be  allowed  to  tike 
rank  amongst  her  liveried  phenomena.  For,  were  the  vapour  wliidi 
is  precipitated  as  snow  above  the  frontier  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
permitted  to  accumulate,  much  valuable  fluid  would  be  witlidrawm  from 
the  great  system  of  aqueous  circulation,  and  locked  up  in  localities 
where  there  is  neither  man,  nor  beast,  nor  herb  to  profit  by  the  ston*. 
But'  the  avalanche  is  ever  relieving  the  crags  of  their  load,  and 
transporting  it  from  the  peak  to  the  plain.  There,  dissolved  by  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  valleys,  the  ground  gladly  drinks  in  the  soft 
drops,  and  repays  the  blessing  by  the  smiling  swards  of  summer  and 
the  golden  crops  of  autumn.  Thus  the  slow-footed  glacier,  crawliim 
do^\^l  the  mountain  side  with  sure  but  imperceptible  stej),  and  the 
winged  avalanche,  whose  swoop  is  swifter  than  eye  can  follow,  are 
both  engaged  in  the  same  important  tiisk ;  for  the  charge  which  luis 
been  given  to  them  as  sworn  servitors,  is  that  they  should  convey  to 
the  regions  of  human  life  and  industry  the  surplus  of  those  snowy 
deposits  which  would  lie  valueless  if  simply  hoarded  amongst  the 
everlasting  hills. 
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Jm'nay  in  1849  and  1859.  By  T.  Aclolj)hus  Trolloi)o.  London  : 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

From  the  style  and  language  Mr.  Trollope  has  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
it  s(>enis  to  us  that  the  most  pleasant  phrase  we  could  apply  to  his 
lHH)k,  at  least  to  his  ears,  would  be  to  say  that  ‘‘  it  is  altogether  a 
noticeable  production.’’  AVe  use  this  phrase  also  for  our  own 
purposes ;  namely,  in  order  to  protest  at  once  against  the  very 
ubjtvtioiiable  system  of  murdering  the  Queen’s  English,  whicK 
\  Mr.  Trollope  and  a  small  knot  of  caricaturists  of  the  Carlyle  style 
I  have  recently  adopted.  Air.  Carlyle  himself  possessed  in  former 
days  a  vigour  and  an  earnestness  of  tone,  which  enabled  those 
who  were  acquainted  \\4th  the  piinciples  of  our  vernacular  gram¬ 
mar  and  Mith  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  to  overlook  the 
I  atlectatioiis  and  the  positive  mistakes  he  sought  to  render  current. 

I  but  such  affectations  and  mistakes  at  second  hand  become  very 
I  repulsive,  for  the  defects  of  an  original  genius  easily  degenerate 
into  caricature  in  the  hands  of  copyists ;  and  Air.  Trollope  in  liis 
Tuscany  has  laid  himself  open  to  this  reproach  in  so  many  in- 
!  stances,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  subject,  before 
I  we  enter  upon  our  notice  of  the  book  itself.  AVe  feel,  too,  an 
additional  amount  of  vexation  on  account  of  the  defects  of  form  in 
Mr.  Trollopie’s  book,  because  we  so  heartily  agree  ^\ith  the  sub- 
I  jtauce  thereof^  and  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  ;  and 
therefore  we  hasten  from  this  mere  verbal  criticism  to  the  more 
important  part  of  our  duty.  Nevertheless,  we  would  urge  Air. 
Trollope  and  his  friends  in  future  to  write  plainly  and  intelligibly, 
to  avoid  long,  involved  phrases,  to  eschew  the  absurd  trick  of  be- 
itimiing  sentences  systematically  with  copulative  conjunctions,  to 
attend  more  rigorously  than  they  now  do  to  the  concords  of  their 
antecedents  and  relatives ;  and,  finally,  to  recollect  that  homeliness 
of  illustration  does  not  necessarily  imply  simplicity  of  style,  whilst 
in  most  cases  such  homely  illustrations  are  singularly  misplaced  in 
i  works  which  are  intended  to  assume  a  serious  and  solemn  cha- 
I  racter.  It  is  the  fashion  of  too  many  writers  of  the  present  day 
I  to  affect  to  despise  grammatical  and  msthetical  rules ;  but  Air. 

J  Trollope  is  e_\ddently  a  mamof  high  ability,  and  we  would  adjure  him 
!  to  correct  his  deficiencies  of  taste  before  they  assume  with  him  the 
I  force  of  habit.  lie  must  know  that  the  rules  we  have  referred  to 
I  ire  founded  upon  the  innennost  philosophy  of  liunian  language, 
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in  so  far  as  they  enable  men  to  express  clearly  tlicir  oiv> 
recondite  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  as  this  is  the  case  he 
also  know  that  it  is  worse  than  affectation  to  offend  wilfully 
the  canons  of  graniniar  and  taste.  * 

^Ir.  Trollope  will,  we  hope,  pardon  these  remarks,  ovou  If  ti 
should  appear  to  him  to  he  rather  severe.  At  any  rate,  they  m?- 
that  we  have  read  his  hook, — a  proceeding  which  has  eiiahloil  '^! 
to  judge  of  the  author’s  style,  although  it  is  likely,  as  the 
critic  observed,  to  compromise  our  impartiality,  by  expo^uvr 
the  influence  of  the  author’s  eloquence.  ® 

What  a  subject,  however,  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Trullojx^  ha-! 
undertaken  to  elucidate !  What  a  strange  eventful  histurv  (l(ji'> 
the  chapter  of  the  great  hook  of  Italian  regeneration,  presc'uxj 
by  the  Tuscan  revolutions  of  ’40  and  ’59,  bring  before  us  I 
subjects  for  reflection,  and  equally  for  speculation,  crowd  upon 
when  we  read  of  the  recent  deeds  transacted  in  the  couiitiv  ui 
Dante,  Savonarola,  Macciavelli,  and  Scipio  di  Ricci !  Are  we  a'^in 
to  ^^dtness  the  marvellously  endowed  Italian  race  asserting  its  pn. 
eminence  in*  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  or  at  anv  rate 
assuming  an  equal  rank  ^^4th  the  other  members  of  the  Eurojxun 
family,  who  have  t^^Tce  already  received  from  it  the  sacred  llaine  (»t 
civilization  ?  Is  the  moral  earthquake,  of  which  these  revolutions 
are  but  the  outward  and  visible  signs,  likely  to  produce  anv  pir- 
manent  or  any  really  beneficent  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  they  havT  roused  to  v  iolent  action  during  the  period  of 
transition  from  one  political  state  to  another?  Mr  TioHojk.* 
hardly  alludes  to  these  deep  but  all-important  questions,  and  he 
dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  those  minor  ones  connected  \itli 
the  men  who  are  made  to  symbolize  certain  political  organizations, 
just  as  the  vmlgar  statesmen  of  the  Normanby  school  can  only  sa* 
ill  the  Tuscan  revolution  a  change  from  the  rule  of  an  Austrian 
archduke  to  that  of  a  Piedmontese  commissarv.  It  is,  however,  only 
upon  the  advance  of  a  nation  in  true  mental  and  moral  dignity, 
that  the  success  of  a  great  political  movement,  commenced  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  happiness,  must  depend  ;  and  tliere- 
fore  it  is  that  vv’e  feel  somewhat  disappointed  that  Mr.  Trullopo, 
who  has  evidently  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  studying  the 
people  whose  recent  histoiy  he  sketches,  should  not  have  given  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  Italian  society  than  lie  ha^ 
done.  There  are,  indeed,  at  work  in  Italy  many  social  laws  vvliich 
are  equally  influencing  the  public  minds  of  other  countries ;  and 
though  it  may  well  be  that  the  present  vexed  question  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  Duchies  may  not  be  affected  by  the 
action,  or  by  the  ultimate  consequences,  of  these  laws,  yet  infallihly 
they  must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  an  effect  upon  the  national 
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,  fjietor  which  \nll,  in  its  turn,  influence  the  political  form  of  the 
^  tioiKil  goveniment.  The  great  error  of  the  parchment  and 
^nliii<^-wax  diplomatists  Mr.  Trollope  holds  up  to  such  merited 
'■JicuFe,  consisted,  as  he  very  ])roperly  remarks,  in  the  blind 
,b«;tiuacy  with  which  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  movements  of 
the  popuhn*  mind.  It  behoves  those  who  seek  to  guide  the  stonii 
thus  let  loose,  to  study  deejdy  the  philosophy  of  those  movenients, 
iiiiJ  to  turn  them  into  sources  of  strength,  rather  than  into  sources 
^,f  weakness,  for  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  taking  place. 
\t  present,  we  fear  that  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  purblind  poli¬ 
tical  world  are  able  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  a  course 
of  study;  nor,  entertaining  profoundly  this  opinion,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  we  look  upon  the  story  of  the  last  Tuscan 
revolutions  with  quite  as  much  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  of 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  glorious 
Tuscan  race. 

The  great  mental  defect,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate  these 
matters,  of  all  the  offshoots  of  the  Latin  race,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  nations  who  have  logically  carried  out  the  traditions  of  the 
Koman  political  organization,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  absence 
of  self-reliance,  and  the  universal  suppression,  so  to  speak,  of  in- 
dindual  character,  by  the  uniformity  resulting  from  the  excessive 
interference  of  the  State  in  all  the  details  of  life.  It  ira-s  em¬ 
phatically  on  accomit  of  the  destruction  of  the  flowers  of  local 
s(‘lf-g()vernment,  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  not\nthstanding  the 
j)orfection  of  its  administration,  and  the  singularly  successful 
manner  in  which  its  centralization  had  been  earned  out.  It  is 
emphatically  on  account  of  the  utter  absence  of  the  power  of 
local  self-government,  or  of  indi\ddual  energy  and  initiative  (to 
use  a  French  word)  amongst  the  pojiulation  of  France,  Spain, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  many  other  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
that  the  countries  those  populations  inhabit  are  so  exposed  to  sud¬ 
den  and  unaccountable  political  stonns.  In  Italy,  at  the  present 
day,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  sad  national  defect  is  also  at  work  ;  and 
we  fear  that,  however  the  present  national  movement  may  influence 
the  quarrels  of  the  day,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  people  ^^ill 
be  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  said,  long  since,  that  European  society  was  rapidly 
advancing  towards  a  state  of  equality,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects, 
before  poweiTul  centralized  administrations.  AV e  cannot  now  see 
at  work  in  Ituly-any  principle  which  should  oppose  this  tendency ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  outcry  for  that  fatal  gift,  the  Code 
Xapoleon,’’  we  see  much  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  worst 
tendencies  of  the  school  from  which  that  fearful  code  arose,  have 
dazzled  and  fascinated  the  particular  nation  which  strives  so  en- 
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crgetieally  again  to  resume  its  place  in  Europe ;  and  thus  ak 
fear  that  even  though  the  present  movement  of  Northern 
may  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  “  barbarian  stranger,”  it  ' 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  or. vital  nationality.  Fortl^^ 
purposes  of  offence,  no  doubt,  the  system  of  excessive  adinii 
trative  centralization — such  as  seems  to  be  the  object  of  anihiti(' 
amongst  the  so-called  teachers  of  social  science,  both  at  home  uii!! 
abroad — may  at  first  be  a  more  efficient  instrument  than  the  on<. 
which  would  develop  the  individual  energies  and  the  jX'rson-j 
indei)endence  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  nation  ;  but  the  latter  svsten. 
alone  can  render  a  nation,  as  it  were,  vdtal  in  its  nunotest  part^ 
or  enable  it  to  struggle  Wctoriously  against  long  years  of  oppression 
or  of  foreign  rule.  Alas !  we  fear  that  Italy  is  destined  still  to 
suffer  under  these  e^Tls ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  regret  to 
observe  that  they  who  are  now  able  to  give  an  impress  to  tiio 
national  movement  should — in  their  perhaps  justifiable  honor  of 
the  old  municit)al  spirit,  of  the  local  follies  and  passions  of  fonucr 
days — neglect  to  cultivate  the  feeling  of  personal  mental  and  moral 
independence,  of  which  those  follies  were  the  exaggeration,  Imt 
which  are  so  essential  to  ultimate  success  in  the  struggle  for  tlieir 
countr}'’s  restoration  to  her  proper  position  in  tlie  Europiau 
comity  of  nations. 


“  Ahi,  serva  Italia !  di  dolore  hostello ; 
Nave  senza  nocchier  in  gran  tempesta  ; 
Non  donna  di  provincia,  ma  bordello  !  ** 


IIow  fearfully  and  how  vi\4dly  true,  for  the  present  time 
even,  are  the  bitter  verses  the  great  Tuscan  put  into  the  inoutli 
of  the  Lombard  who  was  expiating  his  crimes  in  the  Purgatory 
which  mediaeval  superstition  so  loved  to  picture  to  itself !  Poor 
Italy  !  “  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty  ”  still  renders  her  the  bone  of 
contention  for  the  foul  birds  of  prey,  wdth  one  or  vdth  two  heads 
which  assume  to  battle  for  the  ideas  she  is  supposed  to  por- 
sonify  ;  and  very^  small  indeed  seem  to  be  the  grounds  for  hoping 
that  she  herself  possesses  the  energy  to  right  the  grievous  wrongs 
under  which  she  has  so  long  suffered.  Mr.  Trollope  dwells  with 
justifiable  complacency  upon  the  vast  strides  the  Tuscans  must 
have  made  in  political  and  moral  progress,  to  have  conducted  their 
two  recent  revolutions  in  the  very  markedly  different  spirits  to  he 
observed  in  the  movements  of  ’49  and  ’59.  But  if  there  have 
really  been  on  the  last  occasion  an  absence  of  many  of  the  folhes 
and  crimes  of  the  former  one,  and  a  more  sensible,  practical  spirit 
have  really  ])re vailed  amongst  the  leadei's  of  the  people,  we  regret 
to  see  that  there  still  exist  among  the  governing  classes  the  same 
reliance  upon  external  support,  and  the  same  indisposition  to 
address  themselves  mainly  to  the  development  of  the  public  spirit. 
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i  the  self-reliance  of  the  populations  most  directly  interested, 
^lich  have  so  long  retained  Italy  in  bondage.  Dante  himself 
‘•lUid  for  the  intervention  of  the  Germans  of  his  day  agiiinst  the 
b^^niiiiihing  and  fatal  tyranny  of  the  Popes ;  the  Italian  patriots 
of  our  times  call  as  loudly  for  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  hy 
whoiii  the  degniding  tyranny  of  the  Popes  of  our  day  has  so  long 
supported.  Either  of  these  external  aids  must  produce  fatal 
results  to  Italian  liberty  ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Trollope  suggested, 
there  may  be  ^^dsdom  and  good  taste  in  not  cr\dng  on  the  house¬ 
tops  that  ritalia  fara  da  se,”  she  must  be  prepared  to  do  and  to 
-utter  by  and  for  herself  alone,  if  she  would  reconquer  her  proud 
place  oil  the  world’s  stage.  The  recent  conduct  of  the  Italian 
loaders,  even  of  Mazzini  himself,  seems  to  show  that  the  political 
(Hlucation  of  the  country  has  indeed  latterly  made  rapid  strides, 
and  that  many  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  other  times  will  hereafter 
1)0  avoided.  Put, [unfortunately,  the  fate  of  a  nation  depends  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  its 
lowest  classes  as  it  does  upon  those  of  the  more  prominent  of  its 
citizens ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  suspect  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Italians  are  not  ready  ‘rto  do  and  to  die  ”  for  the  sake 
of  their  often  invoked  unity  and  nationality,  that  we  still  look  with 
foar  and  great  trembling  upon  the  results  of  the  present  crisis  in 
Central  Italy. 

“  Xave  senza  nocchier  ”  (ship  without  pilot)  has  indeed  been  the 
character  of  Italy  for  centuries ;  and  the  misery  of  this  guideless 
state  is  the  greater,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Peninsula  are  utterly  unable  to  guide  themselves,  and  that  a  pilot 
is  to  them  an  actual  necessity.  For  the  present  it  w^ould  appear 
that  the  “  Steeple  ”  patriotism  of  the  Italian  municipalities  is 
likely  for  a  time  to  be  set  aside,  in  order  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  detested  Tedeschi ;  and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  to  be, 
for  the  nonce,  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  representative  and 
the  chamjnon  of  the  Italian  nationality.  To  our  minds,  there 
seems  but  little  chance  of  the  permanence  of  such  an  arrangement ; 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Florence,  ^lilan,  Venice,  or  even 
Leghorn  or  Bologna,  w’^ould  pennanently  submit  to  the  “  primato 
morale  ”  of  Turin.  But  even  if  this  consummation  w^re  attained, 
we  fear  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  peo})le 
—•the  faith  and  superstitions  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula — will  always  constitute  a  difficulty  to  the  labourers  in 
the  cause  of  the  desired  nationalitv.  For  it  is  to  be  obser\’ed  that 
permanent  political  revolutions,  whether  for  good  or  for  e\Tl,  do 
not  take  place  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  some  great  religious 
movement  amongst  the  populations  they  affect.  Xow%  in  Italy, 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population  are  at  present  arrayed 
against  the  political  movements  of  the  day  ;  and  >ve  are  convinced 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  scenes  recorded  hy  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
notwithstanding  the  recorded  results  of  the  late  appeals  to  universal 
suffra-e,  that  the  real  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  he  Italians 
w()ul(flea(l  tliem  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  much  of  the  pilitieal, 

Ind  especially  of  the  polltico-ecclcsiastical  system  which  would  at 
once  be  upset  bv  the  preponderance  of  Sardinia.  The  pil„t  m 
whom  the  ItaUan  of  the  country  distnets  looks  is  cmphatic'ally  his 
oriesf  and  to  whom  should  the  priest,  in  his  turn,  look,  l.ut  to 
his  hierarchical  superior,  who  is  directly  opposed  to  the  i^at 
movement  of  the  day?  The  present  political  revolution  in  Italy 
^Liiesthe  character  of  a  species  of  moral  revolt,  to  some  exteut-- 
u  castin-otf  the  traditions  and  belief  of  the  population ;  and  ,t 
Lms  to'us  that,  although  the  gross  abuses  and  the  flagrant  in,. 
Ses  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church,  w  may  have  shaken 

the  faith  of  far  too  many  of  its  apparent  followers,  yet  that  no 
rital  religious  feeling  has  been  substituted  for  this  dead  fonn 
m  n-st  the  self-stvled  reasoning  class,  whilst  amongst  the  uimn. 

S  m in-  class  superstition  is  as  rife  and  as  powerful  as  ever.  Indee.1, 
h  m  V  he  that  the  town  populations  are  tederahly  unaminous  in  then 
Si  to  secure  the  substitution  of  a  cual  or  an  ecclesiastical  rule; 
and  they  may  prefer  the  blunt,  hulldieaded,  ion-hearted 
**<•11^111111  to  the  bigoted  priest  who  now  fills  the  chaii  o  >  t.  iter, 
nv  to  !he  small  dukes  who  maintained  the  old  systems  of  pnestly 
‘  x  ..ktod  by  Mr.  Trollope  e  rl.u  »  . 

t  e  case  hut  they  prove  little  for  the  real  sentiments  of  the  hulk 
S  tlm  country  poyiatiou;  and  though  the  dwe  lers  m  townsmay 

foret n Support  is  at  hand  to  guarantee  them  from  the  coiiseiiuenee. 
Sheir  arts  we  have  vet  to  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  national 
S-Ae  tlm  towni  populations  are  hut  little  to  he  depended  upon. 

i-i  ^  u  o  ’’is  ouite  as  much  wanted  for  tlie 

^ Alhn  EaT‘‘  a  phot ;  ”  and  therefore  we  hold,  that  it  is  essential 
S  eAet  patrioAc  Italian  should  recollect  that  the  strug^e  k 
nariond  iVndence  can  only  succeed  when  in  truth  lltaha 

^'ulraslndeedbeen  the  case,  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  carefully  slio^a 
that  durin-  the  recent  transactions  in  Tuscany  there  has  piciau 
St  ma\  be  cdled  a  marked  discipline  of  the  masses;  and  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  viident  outbursts  of  populai  in  ^ 

nation  a-ainst  the  Austrian  dukes,  nothing  has  ,  k 

1^1  tn  dis-race  the  reputation  of  the  populations  of  Central 

lAly.  But  now  the  murder  of  Colonel  Aiiriti 

bTi'ls™  t. CcC  and*.,  order  p.e.« 


,  the  glorification  of  their  o\mi  great  deeds,  is  more  likely 
'■^iujultre  its  weaknesses  than  it  is  to  exercise  self-control, 
lie^^tioiif  or  the  other  more  arduous  ^'irtues  of  a  peo])le  who 
^•ill  wn^st  and  amh  freedom  for  themselves.  ( )ur  own  pi'rsonal 
^  m'rience  of  the  present  race  of  the  Italians,  even  of  the  >iorthern 


mniiccs,  makes  us  the  more  anxious  and  the  more  fearful  as 
to  their  possession  of  the  requisite  degree  of  sustained  energy 
t()  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  species  of  contest  into  which  they 
have  entered  's^fith  France  and  Austria  ;  for  it  would  be  worse  than 
f(illv  now  to  seek  to  establish  a  difterence  between  the  views  of  the 
twdoiiipcrors.  Tuscans,  Lombards,  Piedmontese,  alike,  are  kind, 
(Toiierous,  warm-hearted,  and  hospitable ;  they  are  highly  excite- 
able,  both  for  good  or  for  e\dl ;  passionate,  enthusiastic,  demon¬ 
strative,  even  though  at  times  both  reserved  and  obstinate.  Put 
with  all  their  good  and  great  qualities,  they  arc  ex})osed  to  violent 
caprices  ;  and  their  best  resolutions  are  often  marred  by  their  in¬ 
vincible  idleness,  and  their  want  of  fixedness  of  ])ur])osc.  With 
much  of  the  candour  and  amiability  of  overgrown  children,  they 
are  as  wavering  and  as  irreflectivo ;  and  the  veiy  scenes  of  the 
Tuscan  revolution  of  ’48  and  ’58,  described  by  ^Ir.  Trollope,  could 
only  have  occurred  amongst  a  nation  possessing  these  qualities  and 
those  defects.  There  was  a  shouting  against  the  foreigner,  but 
little  reasoned  conviction  that  the  governments  against  which  they 
rose  were  radically  bad  ;  nay,  so  far  were  many  of  the  Tuscans  from 
uhjectingto  the  rule  of  their  Grand  Dukes,  except  in  their  more  re¬ 
cent  transactions  with  the  Holy  See,  that  we  more  than  suspect  that 
the  proposed  appeal  to  the  universal  suffrage  of  this  district  may 
result  in  the  recall  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  ;  for  the  late  revolutions 
have  been,  as  usual,  made  by  the  active,  noisy  demagogues  of  the 
towns,  and  the  countiw"  people,  with  whom  the  Lorraines  have 
always  been  popular,  have  been,  also  as  usual,  overpowered  by  the 
superior  energy^  of  their  urban  fellow  citizens.  We  arc  very,  vcvjf 
fur  from  regretting  this  predominance  of  ci\fic  influence  ;  we  only 
^^sll  to  record  our  belief  that  there  is  far  from  being  as  much  una¬ 
nimity  of  feeling  amongst  the  Tuscans  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  and 
we  would  urge  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  adoj)t  any  decidc'd 
course  of  policy  in  these  matters,  at  least  to  weigh  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  state  we  thus  suppose  to  prevail. 
Dwellers  in  cities  ourselves,  we  know  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
I  power  which  is  always  to  be  met  \rith  amongst  to^^^l  po])ulations, 
I  when  compared  with  -  rural  ones ;  and  most  unquestionably  we 
should  not  consider  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  recent  Italian 
movement,  to  say  that  it  was  mainly  of  municipal  origin.  Hut 
this  consideration  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  compli- 
I  cated  state  of  affairs,  any  more  than  it  would  be  safe  to  treat  lightly 
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the  sum\'ing  influence  of  the  priesthood  upon  the  illiterate 
ahle,  and  superstitious  peasantry,  who  seem  likely  to  W  call£!: 
to  exercise  an  overwhelming  power  in  the  State.  ^  ^ 

Alasj  the  whole  of  this  story-of  the  ‘‘  Risorgimento,”  this  r  n  i 
rection  of  Italy,  is  a  very  humiliating  one  to  the  dignity  of  \l  ^ 
liuman  intellect ;  and  it  looks,  just  now,  as  if  Fortune 
amusing  herself  by  confounding  the  reasonings  of  the  ablest 
cians.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  all  Euroj)ean  politics  seem  to  hav* 
drifted  into  utter  confusion,  and  to  have  assumed  a  personal  aiid^ 
capricious  character,  which  defles  anything  like  logical  de(luction^ 
from  recognized  principles,  or  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  events 
A  con\ucted  murderer  escapes  from  prison,  lives  in  exile  for  a 
years,  returns  to  his  own  country^  during  a  period  of  “  eleutliord. 
maniacal”  excitement,  and  is  at  once  hailed  as  the  sariour 
of  society,  and  invested  ^rith  absolute  power  over  the  must  ^ 
brilliant  and  the  most  dangerously  organized  nation  of  the  world' 
In  other  countries  of  Europe,  old  faiths  have  been  shaken,  old 
forms  of  government  ^^olently  changed,  and  \4sions  of  iinpossilik 
felicity' suggested  by  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  populations; 
for  both  leaders  and  populations  alike  have  closed  their  eves  to 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  they  must  endure,  in  order  that  they 
may'  enact  their  dreams  into  the  reality  of  facts.  The  un¬ 
easiness  thus  created,  the  intense  desire  of  change,  justified  Iv 
long  years  of  misrule,  which  has  prevailed  especially  in  Italy 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century',  has  made  that  portion 
of  Europe  a  peimanent  source  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the 
v^rld ;  and  the  bold,  successful  adventurer  we  have  alluded  to, 
has  seen  in  the  agitations  of  that  country  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  danger 
of  himself  and  the  people  he  rules.  The  sword  of  the  modem 
Rrennus  has  been  throM'ii  into  the  scale  wherein  the  fortunes  of 


Austria  and  Italy"  were  about  to  be  weighed;  and  the  “  Rivolu- 
zione  ideale  ”  of  Gioberti,  and  the  true  Italian  patriots,  has  been 
abruptly'  converted  into  a  phy'sical  revolution  aided  by  a  foreign 
amiy'.  The  old  fable  of  the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  stag,  seems 
likely'  to  be  now  acted  over  again  for  the  thousandth  time  since 
the  world  began ;  and  the  poor  deluded  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Duchies,  after  haring  been  encouraged  to  revolt  against  their  old 
rulers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  they'  would  be  likely 
to  become  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  interested 
protector  and  liberator,  are  now  likely'  to  find  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  again  to  receive  those  rulers  from  the  hands  of  the  veiy 
man  who  plotted  their  expulsion.  What  a  fearful  farce  would 
tlie  whole  tale  be,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  fearful !  How  strange, 
that  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  should  thus  be  at  the  mercy 
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,  man,  whom  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  safe  to  cha- 

.prize  he  deserv'es !  The  ways  of  rro\'idenee  are  not  as  our 
-  •  and  we  must  bow  our  heads  with  resignation ;  for  sundy ,  in 
-T^'llilness  of  time,  the  strange  mysteries  of  human  destiny  will  he 
\nTcd  up,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  and  to 
V'  ditfusal  of  ‘‘  peace  on  earth  and  good  \v\]i  toward  men.”  h'or 
present,  all  is  confusion  upon  the  political  stage.  No  one 
knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth ;  and  though  mankind 
iV  be  less  disposed  than  it  was  of  yore,  to  allow  its  rulers  to 
b  uter  or  enslave  it  without  question,  and  though  there  is  a  limit 
U‘Voud  w  hich  even  Imperial  caprice  cannot  go,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  very  sad  scenes,  much  profuse  waste  of  blood  and 
talasure,  and  great  mental,  moral,  and  physical  suifering,  must  be 
ondund  before  Europe  can  be  roused  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
4ike  off'  the  incubus  now  resting  upon  it. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  future  organization  of  the 
central  Italian  pro\inces,  notoriously  contain  an  element  of  dis¬ 
turbance  additional  to  those  arising  from  the  ambition  of  the 
various  claimants  for  the  rule  of  those  districts,  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Pope,  as  at  the  same  time  a  temporal  and  a 
spiritual  Power.  Mr.  Trollope,  and  many  authors  of  the  present 
Jav,  both  French  and  Italian,  speak  of  Pio  Nono  in  terms  of  the 
most  unmitigated  contempt ;  and  they  represent  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelii,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Pope,  as  being  little  better 
than  official  brigands.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  these  opinions  of  the  Homan  Court ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  projected  creation  of  the  civil 
Italian  nationality,  is  the  established  power  and  the  existing 
moral  inffuence  of  the  Papacy,  w^hich  will  alw  ays  be  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  laity  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  priesthood.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
smpathies  of  the  mass  of  the  Italian  people  themselves  are 
rather  with,  than  against,  the  system  they  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  of  Dirine  origin  ;  and  w  hatever  abuses  may  exist 
under  the  Pontiffcal  government  are  hardly  of  a  nature  to  strike 
deeply  the  imagination  of  a  race  w^hich  cares  for  little  beyond  the 
“Ihinem  et  circenses  ”  of  the  day.  Possibly,  in  the  decaring 
city  of  Home,  the  educated  middle  class  may  be  dissatisffed  with 
the  priestly  rule,  wdiich  keeps  them  in  helpless  obscurity ;  and  in 
the  Legations  it  certainly  is  the  case,  that  the  delegated  Pontifical 
power  has  been  exercised  in  such  wise  as  to  have  throw  n  the 
whole  urban  population__into  the  ranks  of  infidelity  and  of 
RadicalisTn.  But  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
the  priests  are  still  fearfully  powerful ;  and  in  other  Catholic 
Countries  wdiich  are  not  under  the  temporal  luile  of  the  Holy  See, 
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the  moral  influence  of  the  Pope  is  far  greater  even  than  ir^  ! 
home.  Austria  has  at  all  times  been  the  ally  and  the  sf' 
of  the  Papacy,  from  the  days  of  Rudolph  of  Ilapshurg  to  thl^^^f 
the  last  Concordat :  Spain  is  notoriously  its  faithful  adheiv  " 
whilst  the  clerical  party  of  France,  wdth  a  singular  aniount^^f 
political  sagacity,  clings  passionately  to  the  Pope,  as  constitutin! 
the  only  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  continual  eneroaclf 
ments  of  the  central  administration  upon  its  liberties.  ( )no  of  I 
the  most  serious  difficulties  ‘‘  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  ”  ^ 

now  to  overcome  lies  precisely  in  the  alliance  between  the  Panaov  ' 
and  the  clerg\'  of  his  own  countiy;  and  just  as  ceitainlv  as  the 
discontent  of  the  tax-payers  of  France  compelled  the  lun^ror  to  ^ 
bring  the  apparently  successful  war  of  last  summer  to  an  ahnim  ^ 
and  inglorious  conclusion,  so  certainly  will  the  discontent  of  the  ' 
priestly  party  compel  him  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy,  with  roo-anl 
to  the  Legations  at  least,  if  not  also  with  regard  to  the  Duchies  ^ 
which  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Italians,  and  Imrv  ^ 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles.  Mr.  Trollope  is  quite  right  in  saving 
that  an  attempt  to  restore  the  state  of  affinrs  whiidi  existoll  ^ 
before  1859  would  be  attended  with  infinite  suffering  to  the  ? 
people  interested ;  and  that  such  a  retrogression  would  infiliihlv  i 
repress  a  fire  which  ^nll  break  out  frantically  in  future  revolutions,  i 
Emphatically  this  is  true  ;  and  a  return  to  the  errors  of  past  svs-  ^ 
terns,  the  reimposition  of  men  who  were  connected  with  the  goveni-  ? 
ments  which  late  circumstances  have  overthrown,  would  simply  | 
give  rise  to  a  permanent  state  of  revolt  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  Italy.  But  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  sec  little 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  rulers  of  the  political  world  ^\ill,  in 
the  present  crisis,  become  wiser  than  they  arc  wont  to  bo ;  or  1 
that  they  should  regard  political  questions  fi’om  a  truly  phil(»-  | 
sophical  point  of  \4ew,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  world’s  j 
history.  France  and  Austria  will  settle  their  quarrels  as  it  best  | 
suits  their  own  interests.  Sardinia  may  be  allowed  to  gain  some-  | 
thing  by  the  recent  disturbances ;  but  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  inlia-  j 
bitants  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  we  may  be  sure  that  I 
whatever  fate  may  be  reserved  for  them,  they  themselves  ^\iil 
never  be  honestly  and  generously  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Gioberti,  and  Balbo,  nohrithstanding  the  sneers  of  the  nanw* 
minded  bigots  of  the  modem  Liberal  school,  (which  sneers 
Mr.  Trollope,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  complacently  repeated,) 
were,  after  all,  right  in  their  attempt  to  combine  the  religious 
and  the  political  enthusiasm  of  their  countr}Tnen  in  favour 
of  the  movement  which  they  laboured  to  create.  No  permanent 
or  reallv  useful  revolutions  have  vet  been  made,  as  we  before 
said,  unless  the  political  aspirations  of  the  nation  had  bten 
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,  3  in  connection  and  harmony  ^nth  its  religious  senti- 

niUSM  ,  f  •  _ *'  rt  ,,  _ i*_.  1 


t  •  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  character 


T  Pio  Xono,  the  movement  in  favour  of  an  Italian  nationality 
ler  the  Pope,  which  took  place  in  1847-48,  and  ^49,  miserably 
^iled;  vet  we  believe  that,  merely  on  account  of  the  religious 
Ifinent  it  contained,  that  movement  contained  elements  of  vitality 
lliioh  the  movement  of  1859  does  not  possess,  notwithstanding  the 
[Hiicted  recent  advance  of  the  central  Italians  in  their  {)olitical 
Jueatioii.  Amongst  the  so-called  educated  classes  of  Italy,  the 
noturious  infidelity  of  the  last  centuiy^  has  ripened  into  an  intense 
hatred  of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  systematically  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  so  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day,  we  fear,  may  be  divided  into  the 
Klievers  in  religion,  who  would  maintain  any  existing  form 
of  p)vcniment,  and  the  self-styled  friends  of  progress,  who 
would  at  once  sweep  aside  the  whole  of  the  social  and  religious 
organization  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  former  chvss  were 
induced  by  the  teachings  of  Gioberti,  and  the  actions  of  Pio  Nono 
ill  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
jtrove  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  theocratic  element  of  the  State.  Now,  these  earnest,  con- 
mced  men  are  either  reduced  to  silence,  or  they  have  openly 
tspoused  the  cause  of  Absolutism,  from  witnessing  the  decided  op¬ 
position  which  exists  between  the  school  of  modem  Liberalism 
and  the  form  of  faith  they  themselves  have  adopted.  The  Liberals 
themselves  have  equally  renounced  the  attempt  to  combine  their 
aspirations  with  those  of  the  Theocratic  party,  and  they  have  felt 
so  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  to  which  lio  Nono  had 
aveii  rise,  that  the  ctfuse  of  religion  has,  in  their  minds,  suffered 
ifom  the  errors  of  its  w^ak  and  mistaken  re])resentative.  AVe  are 
eoiirinced  that  one  consequence  of  this  divergence  of  opinion 
amongst  the  thinking  classes,  will  be  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
Italians  in  a  sad  state  of  uncertaint}’  as  to  their  line  of  duty  in 
the  conflict  wiiich  must  soon  come  upon  them.  The  only  cry 
which  can  now  be  uttered  is,  Fuori  i  barbari/’ — ‘‘  Out  with  the 
harbarians,” — and  that  wms  never  able  to  excite  a  nation  to  a  long 
and  painful  strife.  Amongst  the  citizens  of  the  Duchies,  now 
supposed  to  be  up  in  arms,  there  is  little  of  the  stem  enthusiasm 
whjch  feels  the  battle  w^aged  is  “  pro  aris  et  pro  focis.’’  The  altar 
and  the.  hearth  are  divorced  in  this  unhappy  land.  Oh!  that  some 
Savonarola,  or  Pietro  Martire  could  rise  to  create  a  new"  spirit  of 
refonn  amongst  their  countrjmen !  the  present  movement,  with¬ 
out  this  higher  faith,  will  be  but  a  rattling  of  dead  bones — 
a  “  fuoco  di  strale,’’  as  the  Italians  w"ould  themselves  say.  No 
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real,  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  infinite  number  of 
tions  involved  in  the  apparently  simple  one  of  the 
organization  of  Central  Italy  can  be  attained  until  a  real ' 
religious  principle  shall  be  introduced  amongst  the  people  ’ 

instead  of  the  mere  dead  forms  or  e\dl  superstitious  which  now  ’ 
vail.  Alas  I  tho  so-called  laberals  seem  to  have  no  faith  but 
oft-vaunted  superiorit}"  of  their  owm  race  to  the  Tedeschi,  and  in  tip 
fatal  Code  Napoleon.  The  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  did  nit 
so  understand  their  cause.  They  knew  that  religion  was  the  onlv 
true  object  worth  fighting  for ;  and  as  they  had  a  dee})  reli«riuu< 
collection  to  sustain  them,  they  could  endure  and  struggle  loii<^^  an,} 
ultimately  with,  success.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  absence  oT  am* 
such  analogous  feeling  in  Italy  at  the  present  day,  leaves  tlio 
nation  forcedly  between  French  infiuence,  on  the  one*  side,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  infiuence,  represented  by  Austria,  on  the  other.  Even 
in  France  itself,  the  priestly  influence  makes  itself  heard  and  felt- 
partly,  as  we  said  before,  because  the  Church  and  the  nation  cliip 
to  the  only  power  which  can  control  the  action  of  its  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  partly  from  religious  conviction ;  and  the  French  Ein}>er<)r 
will  find,  in  the  spiritual  enemies  he  has  lately  roused,  antagonists 
of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  character.  In  Italy,  where  the 
priesthood  has  been  so  long  dominant,  its  power  is  naturally  greater 
than  in  France ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  may  be  sure 
that  they  must,  even  as  a  matter  of  policy,  array  on  their  side  some 
fonii  of  religious  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  counteract  the  traditional 
power  of  the  Church,  or  to  secure  a  principle  of  action  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  which  may  enable  them  really  to  establish 
their  own  political  and  spiritual  independence. 

We  dwell  upon  this  })hase  of  the  intellectual  movement  now 
going  on  in  Italy,  })recisely  because  it  seemsT;o  us  that  Mr.  TroUojie 
and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  writers  upon  the  subject  before  us 
have  treated  it  wdth  a  very  unphilosophical  degree  of  indiffereiiee; 
and  even  such  men  as  the  Abbe  Michon  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  void  which  underlies,  so  to  speak,  the  po})ular  feeling  in  fav(»ur 
of  a  distinct  Italian  nationality.  De patiihus  vifee  qaisqae  deUhmK 
de  sammd  nemo at  least,  since  the  days  when  Gioberti  pound 
out  his  difiuse  but  beautiful  effusions  u})on  the  united  movement 
of  the  princes  and  })eople  of  Prince  ^lettemich’s  ‘‘  geogra})]iical 
expression,”  under  the  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  error  of  Gioberti  laid  precisely  in  placing  the  move- 
ment  under  the  })atronage  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  liis  sue- 
cessoi's  have  made  an  equal  mistake  in  not  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  theii'  countrymen  by  means  of  any 
new  organization  which  should  be  free  from  the  defects  of  that 
effete  system.  It  may,  jierhaps,  stave  ofi'  for  a  time  the  political 
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•  Hmvenicnces  of  the  Central  Italian  question,  to  remove  thePo])e 
Koine,  and  to  transfer  him  to  Jerusalem^  as  the  Abbe  ^lichon 
oddly  enough,  with  the  avowed  countenance  of  some 
iiiembers  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy.  Rut,  firstly,  Jerusalem 
l!  s  to^be  rescued  from  the  Moslem  ;  then  the  contentions  betw  een 
h'  Greek  and  the  Romish  Chiu’ches  have  to  be  settled ; 
iuil  even  if  these  w'ondrous  things  were  accomplished,  there 
«oulJ  remain  the  insuperable  difticulty  of  reconciling  the  eternal 
Uiirrel  between  the  claims  of  a  so-styled  Universal  Church,  and 
the  ri<dits  of  individual  liberty.  The  future  of  Italy,  indeed, 
to  us  quite  as  menacing  as  the  present,  particularly  because 
parties  avoid  the  examinatit)n  of  the  principles  on  w  hich  their 
should  be  founded.  We  quite  agree  w'ith  ^Ir.  Trollope, 
aud  those  w  hose  cause  he  so  wmrmly  espouses,  that  it  w'ould  be  a 
vi-ickoJ  folly,  almost  amounting  to  madness,  to  attempt  to  reimpose 
t)v  force  the  expelled  Princes  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  or  ^lodena  ; 
but  their  presence  or  absence  upon  the  scene  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
mutter  of  such  utter  insignificance,  in  comparison  wdth  the  proper 
direction  of  the  public  conscience,  that  we  repeat,  again  and  again, 
our  regret  to  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  onwmrd  movement  of  the 
should  have  so  imperfect  and  so  very  mistaken  a  riew'  of  the 
ukui’e  and  extent  of  their  duties.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  have 
kwrne,  as  it  WTre,  localized  to  the  countries  w  hich,  at  its  origin, 
rarived  it  gladly,  and  that  its  conquests  should  not  have  subse¬ 
quently  extended.  It  w^as,  how  ever,  to  the  triumph  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  religious  reform  that  England  and  Holland — 
the  ])arerits  of  political  freedom  in  modern  Europe — ow'cd  their 
liberties  ;  and  the  Italians  may  depend  upon  it,  that  urdess  tiny 
consistently  adopt  that  fundamerrtal  princrple,  which  consists  irr 
the  recognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  exercise 
his  personal  and  indeperrderrt  religious  faith,  they  wrill  not  succeed 
in  securing  for  themselves  true  liberty,  even  though  they  may  for 
a  time  attain  their  present  object  of  ambition — the  creation  of  a 
strong  Italian  kingdom  under  an  Italian  dprasty. 

It  must  also,  w’e  feel,  be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to  all  w  ell- 
rishers  to  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  patriots,  to  observe  that  so 
many  of  them  still  cling  with  fond  faith  to  the  promises  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  that  they  are  alternately  elevated  or  depressed 
by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  modem  Sphynx.  That  inscrut¬ 
able  man  may,.tcL.i>uit  his  4>wm  ends,  or  to  gi’atify  some  of  his 
misanthropic  wdiims,  indulge  himself  in  the  caprice  of  humbling 
thepow'er  of  his  young  rival  in  despotism,  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
:  but  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  disinterested  conviction  in  the 
3  man,  is  a  folly  so  eggregious,that  it  is  inexplicable  even  in  an  Italian, 
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who  has  been  for  so  many  years — ^nay,  for  all  his  life _ exclud  h\ 

from  the  exercise  of  his  political  judgment.  Alfieri  understood 
the  value  of  French  intervention  in  Italian  affairs  far  better  than 
Mr.  Trollope  and  the  men  he  admires  seem  to  have  done ;  and 
we  would  urge  the  latter  to  read,  and  ponder  well  in  their  minds 
the  bitter  words  of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  ‘‘  Misogallo.'’  Prescait 
e^41s,  of  course,  are  those  which  are  felt  the  most  bitterly ;  and  so 
the  Tedeschi  are  hated  with  an  actual  and  intense  hatred ;  but  as 
Alfieri  very  truly  said,  the  worst  enemies  of  Italy — “  sono  stati 
sempre,  e  sono,  i  Frances!,  (ben  altrimenti  che  i  Tedeschi)”  “  have 
always  been,  and  are,  the  French  and  he  was  equally  rij^ht  in 
sa}4ng  that  the  word  Jlisogalh  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
Libero  Ifaluino.  However  this  may  be,  and  however  much  the 
present  Iluler  of  France  may  think  proper  to  aid  the  Italians  in 
their  attempt  to  fonn  a  new  political  power,  wliich  eventually  must 
act  as  a  check  upon  himself,  (a  degree  of  ^’ild:ue  hardly  to  be  ex- 

1)ected,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  from  an  absolute  monarch  who 
las  attained  power  as  this  man  has  done,)  the  Italians  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  task  before  them  wall  be  a  long  and  an 
arduous  one ;  for  neither  the  priestly  nor  the  Austrian  factions 
will  allow  the  quiet  establishment  of  a  power  which  eventually 
must  destroy  their  influence.  Yet  still  we  have  faith  in  humanity*; 
and  we  believe  firmly,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Italians 
discover  the  path  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  and  of  their  free¬ 
dom,  in  spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  some,  and  of  the  indili'er- 
ence  of  others,  amongst  the  political  rulers  of  the  world. 

“Yet,  freedom  !  yet,  thy  banner,  torn  yet  flying. 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind.” 

But  this  very  waving  of  the  banner  argues  a  \dolent  and  a  sus- 
tained  effort  against  all  external  influences ;  and  for  this  effort  uiu>t 
the  Italians  be  prepared,  whether  in  the  Duchies,  or  on  a  larger 
theatre,  if  they  would  again  exercise  their  “  primato  morale,”  or 
if  they  would  secure  the  noble  happiness  of  an  independent  and 
real  autonomy.  They  must  succeed,  if  they  be  animated  by  such  a 
resolution ;  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  organizatiou  of 
Central  Italy  xxdll  they  succeed  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  restore 
the  contemptible  governments  whose  fall  has  been  so  well  recorded 
by  Mr.  Trollope,  if‘  their  love  of  their  own  country  and  hatred 
of  foreign  oppression  will  give  them  power  to  strive  and  suifer 
for  the  principles  of  personal  and  national  independence  whicli 
they  have  adopted. 

And  amid  the  clouds  that  lour  and  drift  in  changing  racks  vdil 
portentous  gloom  over  the  torn  yet  beautiful  lands  of  Central  Italy, 
one  bright  star  sliines  xrith  a  pure  and  steadfast  ray :  the  spiiit  ol 
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Gmbaldi  burns  clearly  as  a  beacon-light  of  Hope.  Were  he  a 
statesman  as  he  is  a  warrior ;  were  his  enthusiasm  rooted  more 
in  n  religious  faith ;  then  he  might  inspire  his  countrymen 
vsitli  ii  sacred  patriotism  wliich  would  baulk  all  the  capricious  de- 
sii^is  of  foreign  tyrants,  and  defy  their  threats  ;  and  he  might  fonn 
the  destinies  of  Italy  in  accordance  with  the  cherished  and  lofty 
jR^ams  of  his  heart. 


VI. 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  ITALIAN  CRISIS. 

The  Life  of  General  Garibaldi,  written  hy  Himself.  With  Sketches 
of  his  Companions  in  Arms.  Translated  by  Theodore  Dwight. 
Xcw  York  :  Barnes  &  Burr.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Sou,  <fc  Co. 

The  Seventy  Days’  War  is  over,  and  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  is  signed 
at  last.  At  least,  what  will  commonly  be  deemed  the  most  important 
of  the  three  (some  say  four)  instruments  necessary  to  clinch  the 
Peace  of  Yillafranca — the  convention,  namely,  between  France  and 
Austria — has  received  the  signatures  of  the  representatives  of  those 
Powers.  As  we  write,  the  telegraphic  wire  flashes  to  us  the  tidings 
that  Count  Colloredo,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Viennese  Court,  has 
lieoii  struck  twuce  with  apojdexy,  and  is  too  ill  to  be  likely  to 
surrive  to  set  his  hand  to  the  tripartite  document  which,  with  the 
separate  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  is  still  anxiously 
looked  for  as  the  crowning  colophon  of  this  new  est  volume  of  the 
(Eurres  de  Napoleon  III.  The  sudden  visitation  w  hich  thus  still 
arrests  the  promised  edifpng  embrace  between  the  Hapsburg  and 
Savoy  is  another  impressive  interposition  of  Providence  in  this 
thrilling  series  of  events,  like  the  lightnings  wdiich  revealed  the  red 
hand  of  God  fighting  against  the  Sanfedist  battalions  on  the  gory' 
hillocks  of  Solferino,  and  the  Malmesbury  message  which  baulked 
the  fell  sw'oop  of  the  twn-necked  ea^le  upon  Turin,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign.  Magenta,  too,  w'as  fought,  if  W’e  remember 
rightly,  on  the  very  day  on  wdiich  a  solemn  State  litany  w'as  being 
perfoniied  in  the  cathedral  of  Yieiina,  to  implore  the  Virgin  to  accept 
the  post  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  army' !  What  this  last 
Hide  interruption  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  at  the  Hotel 
bauer,  this  mysterious  blow  from  beliind  the  aiTas  may  possibly 
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portend,  we  presume  not  to  guess.  Meanwhile,  a  tolerably  detn  l  l 
analysis  of  the  compact  already  concluded  has  been  made  publ’ 
although  we  must  still  wait  until  the  ratifications  shall  have  U 
exchanged,  before  we  can  rtHjeive  the  text.  According  to  thb 
jyreciSf  it  turns  out  that  those  were  right  who  told  us  that  the  more 
formal  instrument  would  be  little  else  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
Villafranca  stipulations.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  close,  that 
one  wonders  why  the  world  should  have  been  kept  on  the  tenter¬ 
hooks  so  long.  The  most  noticeable  variations  are  the  reserve  of  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  which  was  in^ddiously  left  out  of  the 
first  draught,  and  the  omission  of  any  express  mention  of  the  Pope’s 
“honorary’’  presidency  over  the  projected  Italian  Confederation. 
The  proportion  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  debt  to  be  taken  bv  Pied¬ 
mont  is  fixed  at  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  or  ten  millions  slerliip 
and  the  line  of  conquest  may  be  said  in  general  to  mark  the  frontier 
between  the  Sardinian  section  of  Lombardy  and  the  slice  still  to 
be  retained  by  his  Apostolical  Imperial  Majesty.  Above  all, 
Mantua  and  Peschiera  are  not  ceded ;  so  that,  amidst  all  her 
disasters,  after  being  beaten  in  every  engagement  throughout  this 
sharp  though  short  war,  including  two  great  pitched  battles,  “  lucky 
Austria  ”  has  not  as  yet  forfeited  her  title  to  her  proverbially  dis¬ 
tinctive  epithet.  She  is  still  mistress  of  the  famous  Quadrangle— 
that  ace  of  diamonds  which  in  every  Italian  rubber  is  always  the 
trump  card  of  the  pack.  If,  for  the  moment,  the  proiitahle 
hegemony  enjoyed  by  her  for  nearly  half  a  century  over  the  whole 
of  Italy  that  was  not  Piedmontese — nay,  at  times  over  Sardinia  as 
well — has  slipped  out  of  her  hands,  and  with  it  not  two  or  three, 
but  twenty  or  five-and- twenty  millions  of  \drtual  subjects — she  is 
not  ^\ithout  hopes  of  being  one  day  able  to  repair  her  painful 
losses.  With  the  well-known  perseverance  of  the  spider,  she  is 
sure  to  begin  wearfng  her  web  again  the  moment  the  French 
broom  is  otherwise  employed  than  in  meddling  with  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  at  least,  she  will  not  fail  to  stick  to  her  dark  policy  with 
her  w’onted  tenacity,  unless,  meanwLile,  Italy  shall  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  the  housemaid’s  w'ork  herself,  instead  of  lea>iiig 
it  to  others.  Indeed,  w^e  are  authoritatively  told  that  “  France 
has  accomplished  her  mission.”  We  will  hope,  as  long  as  we  can 
hold  out  in  doing  so,  that  this  does  not  mean  merely  so  far  as  that 
“  mission  ”  w’as  negative  only — /.c.,  so  far  as  and  no  farther  than 
ousting  a  pow  erful  and  disagreeable  rivaPvas  concerned.  But  should 
tliis  hope  prove  fallacious,  and  should  the  suspicion,  entertained 
pretty  w  idely,  that  France  envied  rather  than  abhorred  her  Austiian 
sister’s  sin,  be  unhappily^  realized,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  Zuiich 
iiegociations  will  not  have  done  much  towards  answering  the 
Italian  question.  Lem  ing  out  of  sight,  how'ever,  the  eventuality 


of  anv  existing  or  future  compact  (secret,  of  course,)  between  the 
^'0  ijreat  Powers,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  tempting  spoil,  it  is 
•ila'iidv  but  too  clear  that  Austria’s  potentiality  for  mischief  is 
far  from  broken  as  yet ;  and  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  of 
manv  a  brave  Italian  warrior  on  the  field  of  San  Martino  will 
probably  need  a  good  deal  more  fighting  of  the  same  soil  to  make 
it  come*  true.  The  amputation  undergone  by  Austria  so  close 
to  the  hip-joint  was  doubtless  a  severe  operation,  and  she  has 
made  Europe  ring  again  with  her  outcry  about  it ;  but  perhaps 
after  all  she  is  as  yet  more  frightened  than  hurt.  The  j)ositioii 
in  the  Peninsula  assigned  to  her  at  Zurich,  as  at  Villafranca,  is 
still,  as  a  journalist  has  forcibly  put  it,  that  of  “  a  sword-fish 
alongside  a  whale — the  one  all  weapon  and  the  other  all  prey.” 

How  far  the  problem  is  from  a  solution  we  may  gather  from 
the  significant  fact,  that  by  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question 
the  diplomatists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patriots  on  the  other, 
understand  totally  diflerent  and  even  opposite  things.  The  former 
mean  that  at  aU  costs  the  fire  is  to  be  put  out,  which  the  latter 
want  to  see  burning  more  fiercely,  and  licking  with  its  tongues 
of  riamc  a  wider  area  than  ever.  The  men  of  protocols  and  pro¬ 
tests,  and  reserved  rights,  and  secundo-genitures,  are  appalled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  Villafranca  stipulations,  and  will  not  budge 
a  hair’s  breadth  beyond  the  letter  of  the  new  treaty  ;  whilst  the 
[  last  word  of  the  national  party  of  all  shades  is  the  immedi«ate, 

I  jiroinpt,  irrevocable  unification  of  Italy.  On  this  sole  condition, 

I  Mazzini  himself  is  under  a  sacred  pledge  not  to  oppose  its  reali- 
I  zation  under  the  sceptre  of  the  only  really  indigenous  dvmasty 
to  be  found  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  were  the  Italians  now  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
as  our  English  Cabinet,  whose  president  is  fortunately  the  most 
Irilliant  pupil  of  the  illustrious  and  clear-sighted  Canning,  most 

I  righteously  and  properly  demands,  they  would  bring  this  about 
in  a  trice.  The  Venetians,  no  less  than  the  citizens  of  the 
Duchies,  Tuscany,  and  the  Legations,  regard  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  their  lawful  king,  and  placard  the  very  walls  and  guns  of  the 
Austrian  fortresses  \\dth  their  declarations  of  allegiance,  or,  at  the 
I  of  their  lives,  emigrate  into  his  dominions  in  shoals.  In 
Rome  itself,  the  demonstration  on  the  departure  of  the  Sardinian 
charge  (Vaflaircs  proves  that  there  also  he  is  lord  of  men’s  hearts, 
and  that,  but  for  General  Goy on’s  French  garrison,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eternal  City  would  at  once  acknowledge  the  same  master 
p  their  brethren  of  the  Legations.  The  volcanic  rumblings  which, 
^  spite  of  the  most  tender  police  solicitude  for  the  nerves  of  the 
rtst  of  Europe,  are  ever  and  anon  reaching  us  from  the  lands  of 
Etna  and  V esuvius,  show  that  the  movement  extends  to  them. 
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Tt  was  no  hollow  compliment,  but  the  simple  utterance  of  a  fact 


as  thickly  as  they  choose  ^nth  Vienna  and  Zurich  parchments  i 
when  the  ladies  of  Genoa,  in  their  recent  address  to  their  gui. 
hint  kill",  declared  that  he  “  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  twentv-tive 
millions  of  devoted  Italians.’’  The  ‘‘  little  Bomba,”  as  the  vouno 
kill"  of  the  sulphur  mines  is  already  nicknamed  by  his  subjects 
knows  that  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  should  it  come  to  an 
open  conflict  between  his  own  claims  to  the  affections  of  his  hapjty 
lieges  and  those  of  the  Piedmontese  monarch.  lie  knows,  too,  that 
it  is  in  Central  Italy  that  the  shock  ^\ill  first  he  felt ;  and  therefore 
although  Palermo  and  the  other  Sicilian  cities  are  in  a  state  of 
scarcely  smothered  revolt,  and  although  his  cajiital  itself  is  restive, 
he  spares  30,000  troops  to  line  his  northern  frontier.  For  there  lie 
is  threatened  by  the  terrible  Garibaldi,  the  scourge  of  his  father’s 
shamefully  beaten  battalions  at  Palestrina  and  Velletri,  during  the 
ever  memorable  siege  of  Rome,  in  1849.  But  even  should  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  stand  staunch  to  chains  and  slavery, — should 
the  men  of  brimstone  not  catch  the  national  enthusiasm,  of  which 
awkward  contingency  there  is  a  far  greater  likelihood  now  that 
the  Swiss  guard  is  gone, — no  matter.  The  poor  fellows  are 
sure  to  prove  a  sorry  breakwater  against  the  swollen  flood  now 
hearing  dowm  upon  them  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The 
very  name  of  the  man  who  ten  years  ago  scattered  them  like  chaff, 
when  they  outnumbered  him  four  to  one,  already  so\vs  the  sccd> 
of  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and  should  he  pounce  suddenly  into 
their  midst,  as  is  his  wont,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  dovecote,  from  his 
eyrie  in  the  Pineta  of  Ravenna,  the  panic  would  at  once  defy  all 
control,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  would  soon  melt 
into  the  general  dissohing  \riew. 

The  name  of  Garibaldi  may  well  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
these  myrmidons  of  the  Neajiolitan  tyrant,  and  of  many  besides, 
high  as  well  as  low.  All  his  astonishing  antecedents  point  him 
out  as  the  man  for  the  solemn  hour  that  has  just  struck  for  Italy. 
Whether  the  di})lomatists  or  the  patriots  are  to  carry  the  day  in 
the  present  crisis  of  her  affairs,  is  more  than  the  longest  heads  can 
predict.  But  this  we  may  safely  aflinn,  that  if  the  bill  now  pay¬ 
able  is  not  to  be  again  renewed  at  heavier  interest  than  ever,— it 
the  thundering  notice  to  quit  lately  served  upon  Austria  is  to  k 
followed  by  a  summary  ejectment, — if  Southern  Italy  is  to  folluw 
in  the  wake  of  the  North  and  Centre — /.c.,  if  a  new  great  European 
Power,  embracing  25,000,000  of  souls,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
little  IMedmont ;  and,  once  more,  if  Pius  IX.  is  to  settle  down 
into  an  orderly  subject  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  that  king’s  ne^ 
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metropolis  of  Romo,  or  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Avignon,— or,  as 
seme  good  Catholics  have  suggested,  of  the  Grand  Turk  at  Jeru- 
s;ilem, — then  we  shall  soon  see  that  Garibaldi  is  the  bold  man  to 
the  train  so  skilfully  laid  by  others,  which  may  possibly  lead, 
mere  rapidly  than  most  people  dream,  to  all  these  startling  results. 
Xhe  reader  \\'ill  probably  rub  his  eyes  ;  but  we  assure  him  that 
seiuetliing  of  this  kind  is  really  behind  this  tangled  Italian 
question,  as  all  who  have  studied  it  profoundly  are  aware. 
Most  truly,  too,  liave  we  been  often  told  that  the  Gordian 
kuot  of  that  ticklish  (question  must  be  untied  or  cut  at  Rome. 
Should  any  unsophisticated  Protestant  doubt  it,  the  present 
surging  ferment  throughout  Latin  Christendom  should  be  enough 
to  open  his  eyes.  What  if  even  the  ine\dtable  Romanic  Refor¬ 
mation  should  be  ultimately  evolved  by  Pro\4dence  out  of  the 
marvellous  events  which  are  taking  place  around  us?  After 
all,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  is  far  more  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  its  spiritual  sway  than  most  Protestants  are  wont  to 
imagine  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  former  was  never  in  such 
imminent  peril  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  is  surely  a  most  ominous 
circumstance  that  General  Garibaldi,  who  alone  gave  his  voice 
against  surrendering  Rome  to  the  French  after  the  final  horrible 
liomljardment  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s  day,  in 
1841),  is  now  again  in  arms,  against  the  Pope :  tliis  time,  too, 
altliough  not  the  nominal  head,  owung  to  childish  scruples  of 
military  etiquette,  he  is  yet  the  soul  of  a  powerful  confederated 
host  of  50,000  men,  backed  by  reserves  of  more  than  100,000 
excellent  Sardinian  and  Lombard  troops,  flushed  xrith  recent 
nctories.  Moreover,  since  he  has  all  along,  from  the  first  whisper 
of  the  Peace,  seen  through  its  utter  rottenness,  he  has  steadily 
contemplated  the  possible  necessity  of  a  rising  of  the  population 
in  huume  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies ;  and  to  proxdde 
against  this  emergency,  has  just  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  a  million  muskets.  Napoleon  III.,  we  know,  is  not 
inaccessible  to  the  promptings  of  prudent  fear.  He  has  never 
kvu  the  same  man  since  the  attentat  of  Orsini,  and  he  lately 
avowed  before  Europe  his  wholesome  dread  of  a  German  invasion 
across  the  Rhine.  Francis  Joseph,  too,  could  be  scared  by  the 
Uighear  of  an  imaginary  coalition  of  the  neutral  powders  to  wTCst 
from  him  the  wdiole  of  his  Italian  possessions,  and  wms  actually 
frightened  into  .peace  .b^"  a  fancied  danger,  just  as  his  candid 
brntlier  emperor  w  ho  played  him  this  shabby  trick  wms  arrested  in 
his  rictories  by  a  real  one.  Now"  these  arc  not  the  men  to  make  a 
coward  of  Garibaldi,  wbo  is  a  stranger  to  the  feeling,  and  in  a  just 
cause  wms  never  knowm  to  count  odds.  And  what  cause  so  sacred 
to  this  noble- spirited  hero,  as  that  of  his  long  down-trodden 
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countr}"  ?  It  is  the  cause  for  which  he  quitted  Genoa  as  a  prosori 
in  183*4,  for  which  he  showed  by  a  hundred  hnlliant  deeds  in  I{i( 
Grande,  that  men  of  his  nation  were  not  all  so  destitute  of  martiul 
courage  and  prowess  as  the  world  believed. 

During  Garibaldi’s  five  or  six  years  of  ser^^ce  under  this  peth* 
South  American  State — “  a  poor  republic,”  as  he  describes  it  in  hi*' 
Autobiography,  “unable  to  pay  anybody” — ^he  illustrated  its  gal- 
hint  struggle  wdth  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  by  performing  prodi*nes  of 
valour,  both  by  sea  and  land.  His  first  siege,  for  instance,  whielnva<; 
in  a  large  warehouse  at  Charginada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Camaoua 
was  a  worthy  prelude  to  his  subsequent  obstinate  and  heroic  defences 
of  Eages,  Montevideo,  Salto,  and  Rome.  On  this  occasion  he  main- 
tained  for  six  hours,  along  wdth  only  thirteen  companions,  a  dospo- 
rate  fight  against  a  hundred  and  fifty  assailants,  eighty  of  them 
skilled  Gennan  soldiers,  and  ultimately  compelled  them  to  disperse' 
It  was  duiing  this  part  of  his  eventful  career,  that  he  met 
that  incomparable  heroine,  his  After  suffering  a  shipwreck 

in  which  all  his  Italian  comrades  were  dro^^^led,  his  desolation 
was  complete.  “  The  world  appeared  to  me,”  he  says, like  a 
desert.”  It  was  like  a  second  exile  to  him,  and  bitterer  than  the 
first.  For  it  was  an  independent  Italy  which  he  lost  in  these  free 
sons  of  the  sea,  like  himself.  From  his  intolerable  isolation  he 
sought  relief  in  marriage,  and  in  his  Anita  found  a  mate  of  whom 
he  alone  was  worthy.  In  masculine  courage  this  true  Amazon 
surpassed  the  Maid  of  Saragossa ;  whilst  for  tenderness,  mf)desty, 
and  sensibility,  never  was  a  more  genuine  woman.  In  an  action 
during  which  every  officer  on  board  her  husband’s  vessel  was  shot 
dead  except  himself,  she  seized  a  musket  and  interchanged  a  con¬ 
tinual  fire  with  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  only  fifty  or  a  hundred 
paces.  Another  time,  she  was  the  seventy-fourth  in  her  Garibaldi’s 
little  band  against  five  hundred  of  the  foe ;  and  though  strictly 
forbidden  to  tight,  served  out  the  ammunition  to  her  party.  The 
balls  whizzed  round  her  like  hail,  and  one  of  them  actually  cut  off 
her  beautiful  tresses,  yet  she  would  not  spur  her  horse  into  retreat, 
as  she  might  easily  have  done,  but  waited  until  it  was  shot  under 
her,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner.  But  she  soon  broke  away,  and 
her  escape  is  so  marvellous  a  story,  and  affords  such  a  striking 
parallel  to  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Eliza,  that  we  must  give  it  in  her 
husband’s  own  words : — 

“  She  was  no  less  great  in  adversity  than  in  danger ;  and  at  tlie 
sight  of  her  the  geneml’s  staff  stood  in  admiration.  The  officers 
however,  were  so  ill-bred  as  to  be  unable  to  sui)press  exultidion  at 
their  victory  ;  and  she  met  with  lofty  dignity  every  injurious  expres¬ 
sion  which  they  uttered  against  the  defeated  Republicans.  She  asked 
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-inil  obt'iined  permission  to  seek,  among  the  dead,  for  the  corpse  of  her 
jiiishuul,  whom  slie  believed  to  have  been  killed,  that  she  might  bury 
it  She  long  wandered  over  the  scene  of  the  battle  among  those  plains, 
looking  for  what  she  dreaded  to  find ;  and  searching  among  so  many 
victims  of  war  for  some  mark  of  resemblance  to  me  ;  but  in  vain.  I, 
with  my  bold  companions,  had  left  the  held  of  battle,  formed  a  close 
iWv,  and  withstood  every  attack  of  the  enemy,  until  we  reached  the 
borilers  of  a  ‘cappon,’  or  island  of  trees.  The  brave  Captain  Terceira, 
after  doing  all  he  could  with  our  cavalry,  joined  us  with  an  adjutant, 
from  that  moment,  Anita  thought  of  nothing  but  escape.  Pruhting 
liv  the  intemperance  of  the  victors,  she  made  her  way  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hut,  where  a  woman  admitted  her  without  knowing  who  she 
wiis.  The  remaining  hours  of  that  unfortunate  day,  though  few, 
seemed  liked  years ;  and  at  nightftdl  Anita  went  into  the  woods  and 
disappeared. 

“  Whoever  has  seen  the  immense  forests  which  cover  the  summits  of 
the  Serra  de  Espinasso,  and  especially  the  pines  which  have  stood  there 
for  centuries,  the  columns  of  that  magnificent  temple  of  nature,  with 
the  colossal  tamaras  (a  kind  of  cane),  may  form  some  idea  of  the  dilh- 
culties  surmounted  by  that  courageous  American  woman,  on  her 
journey  from  Caiitabani  and  Lages,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  few 
inhabitants  of  that  region  were  hostile  to  the  llepublicans  ;  and  as 
they  had  news  of  our  defeat,  they  were  arming  and  forming  ambus¬ 
cades  in  the  various  principal  points  of  the  route  which  the  fugitives 
were  expected  to  take.  In  the  Cabreaco  some  of  our  unfortimate 
comrades  were  murdered. 

“  Anita  passed  that  dangerous  way  by  night ;  and  such  was  her 
Mdiiess,  that  the  assassins  fled  at  the  sight  of  her,  declaring  that  they 
had  been  pursued  by  an  extraordinary  being.  And  indeed  they  spoke 
the  truth ;  for  that  courageous  woman,  mounted  on  a  tiery  horse,  which 
slie  bad  asked  and  obtained  at  a  house  on  her  way  where  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  hire  one,  she  galloped,  in  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  night,  among  broken,  rocky  ground,  by  the  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning.  Four  of  the  enemy’^  cavalry,  who  were  posted  on  guard  at  the 
river  Canvas,  when  they  saw  her  approaching,  were  overwhelmed  with 
fear,  supposing  it  to  be  an  ai)parition,  and  fled.  WHien  she  reached 
the  Ijaiik  of  that  stream,  which  was  swollen  by  the  rains  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mountain  torrent,  she  did  not  stop  or  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a 
canoe,  as  she  had  done  when  passing  it  a  few  days  before  in  my  com¬ 
pany,  but  dismounting,  she  seized  fast  hold  of  the  tail  of  her  horse, 
and,  encouraging  him  with  her  voice,  he  dashed  into  the  water  and 
f^wam,  struggling -through- the  foaming  waves,  dragging  her  with  him. 
The  distance  which  she  had  thus  to  pass  was  not  less  than  five  hundred 
paces,  but  they  reached  the  op}:)osite  shore  in  safety.  A  glass  of  coffee 
at  Lages  was  the  only  nourishment  taken  by  the  lonely  traveller  in 
five  d  ays,  at  the  end  of  which  she  joined  the  corps  of  Aranlia,  in 
Vaccaria.” 
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This  modem  Andromache  shared  in  all  the  darin 


.  .  .  .  r-  sonio- 

times  hair-brained  exploits  of  her  husband  as  General,  at  sea  and 

by  land,  of  the  Republican  forces  ;  for,  unlike  her  Homeric  T)rot<» 

t}^e,  nothing  but  death  could  bring  about  a  j)arting  botwe^en  her 

and  her  Hector.  Often  for  weeks  together  she  had  no  be^d  l)ut  tlie 

saddle,  and  she  was  \^dth  him  during  that  terrible  nine  days  in  tlu> 

Hrazilian  Antas,  'vsdth  her  first-boni  infant  three  months Old,  tiol 

gipsy-fashion  to  her  back  by  a  handkerchief  round  her  neck.  In 

that  famine-stricken  scramble  through  the  eternal  pine-forest  sIr. 

shed  not  a  tear,  much  less  murmured  a  complaint,  althouk 

mothers  and  children,  and  even  many  a  stalwart  warrior,  \vere 

dWng  around  her.  It  was  only  when  they  at  last  reached  the 

sunlight  once  more,  and  when  she  saw  the  babe  she  thought  pme 

reviving  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  who  kindly  wrapped  it  in  lii< 

warai  poncho,  that  the  water  came  to  her  eyes,  ‘‘  and,  from  that 

moment,’’  says  her  husband,  “  she  was  restored  to  her  usual  state 

of  mind,  for  the  life  of  the  lo^dng  woman  hung  on  that  of  her 

child.”  But  it  was  not  in  South  American  pine- woods  that  thi< 

heroic  woman  was  to  perish,  but  in  Italy’s  classic  Pincta,  huiitol 

to  death  by  Austrian  blood-hounds,  as  she  gave  birth  on  the  hanks 

of  a  small  stream  not  far  from  Chioggio,  to  her  only  European 

child.  Her  babe  died  vdth  her.  Her  last  anguish  was  the  mildest 

she  passed  through  during  that  preternaturally  daring  dash  for  the 

more  friendly  sea,  in  the  face  of  so  many  armies,  in  which  she  had 

insisted  on  accompanpng  her  husband  after  the  surrender  of 

Rome.  Her  remains  rest  beneath  the  altar  of  a  little  chapel 

about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  her  death. 

It  is  on  the  sacred  soil  which  covers  her  murdered  ashes,  and 
beneath  which  lie  also  the  bones  of  Dante,  that  he  for  whom  she 
suffered  all  this,  and  who  hates  three  sorts  of  men — French, 
Austrians,  and  priests — he  who  gave  to  his  Anita  all  the  buniinp: 
love  not  demanded  by  his  country,  is^now  encamped  at  the  head 
of  his  division  of  the  Central  Italian  army.  Sternest  thouirh 
kindest  of  disciplinarians,  his  soldierly  self-control  may  safely  k 
trusted  for  his  biding  his  time.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  he  is 
eagerly  listening  for  the  trumpet-call  of  duty.  The  same  chain  of 
pine-forests  which  witnessed  the  bloody  closing  scene  of  the  Third 
Act  of  Garibaldi’s  life — the  First  in  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Second 
also  in  South  America,  nerved  our  hero  for  this  as  yet  too  daring 
Roman  emprise — seems  destined,  when  the  curtain  shall  rise  upon 
the  opening  scene  of  its  Fifth  and  last — for  which  the  Noitli 
Italian  Act  just  so  successfully  played  out  promises  well — to  be 
again  reddened  vvdth  more  plentiful  streams.  A  dreadful  Xemesi; 
haunts  those  gloomy  woods,  and  the  patriot  hero  must  surely  k 
more  than  human  should  he  be  slack  to  execute  her  mandates- 
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should  he  leave  unavenged  the  voice  that  cries  from  the  ground 
where  perished  that  martyred  mother  in  her  holy  function  of 
niateniity»  and  that  slaughtered  innocent  horn  hut  to  die.  It  was 
in  the  very  room  of  the  Marchese  Guiccioli’syi/^/o/vVi,  in  which  his 
Anita  breathed  out  her  expiring  sigh  in  his  manly  bosom,  that  the 
latest  speech  of  Garibaldi  which  has  reached  us  was  spoken  a  few 
wt*eks  ago,  and  it  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  are  /n's  present 
rosolves.  I  repeat  to  you,’’  he  said  to  those  assembled  around 
him,  ‘‘  tliat  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence  I  shall  be  devoted, 
|),Klvaiid  soul,  to  my  country.  For  fourteen  years,  without  pay 
or  reward,  I  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty  in  foreign  lands. 
What,  then,  will  I  not  do  for  the  land  of  my  birth  ?  Events  are 
pro!j:rossing  favourably,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The 
(l;iv  is  come  when  Italy  is  to  regain  its  comjilete  independence. 
This  time  it  must  be  accomplished,  andy)*o»/  the  Alps  to  Sic  it//  she 
must  be  free.  Proridence  has  given  us  the  man  we  needed  to 
knit  us  together.  It  is  round  Victor  Emmanuel  that  we  must 
rally  to  repulse  the  stranger  from  our  soil.  AVe  will  no  longer 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  Let  him  but  retire,  and  leave  us 
to  enjoy  our  possessions  in  peace,  and  we  ^rill  at  once  welcome  him 
as  a  friend  ;  but  so  long  as  he  desires  to  subject  us  to  his  dominion, 
he  has  nothing  to  expect  from  us  hut  the  fire  of  our  artillery.  It  is 
oiilvbv  union  and  force  that  we  shall  obtain  our  freedom.  AVhen 
we  can  attain  strength,  believe  me,  no  one  will  dare  to  attack  us. 
Before  everything^  it  is  imperative  that  ive  should  all  he  soldiers ; 
our  entire  nation  must  form  one  army;  and  if  domestic  duties  detain 
a  few  round  the  family  hearth,  let  these  remain  there,  like  soldiers, 
musket  or  sword  in  hand.  Fifteen  days  are  enough  to  make  a 
brave  Italian  a  brave  soldier.  It  is  not  an  embroidered  uniform 
that  his  merit  will  consist  in.  Look  at  the  Zouaves.  In  their 
simple,  easy  dress,  they  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world.  I 
remember  once  finding  myself,  during  my  American  campaign,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  where  neither  from  the  interior  nor  from 
the  seaports,  which  the  enemy  had  blockaded,  any  of  our  wants 
could  be  supplied.  The  herds  of  the  plain  were  our  only  resource, 
their  fiesh  was  our  only  nourishment,  and  their  skins  were  our 
protection  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  and  our  covering  at 
night ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  our  soldiers,  armed  only  with  the 
musket,  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  AVe  were  the  terror  of 
the  Imperialists,' and  my  few'himdrcds  of  brave  men  put  to  rout 
the  enemy  by  thousands.  But  we,  my  friends,  we  want  anus ; 
and  that  this  want  may  exist  no  longer,  I  have  proposed  that 
Italy  should  form  a  subscription  to  purchase  a  million  of  muskets. 
Think  only  how  ma)^y  wrongs  we  have  to  he  redressed,”  Ominous 
words  these,  spoken  in  such  a  place  and  by  such  a  man.  They 
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may  well  give  the  despots  pause,  and  make  them  think  twice  ere 
they  rouse  the  old  lion  too  far. 

W  e  sec  from  tliis  extract  what  importance  Garibaldi  himself 
attaches  to  his  South  American  training  for  the  work  of  Italian 
liberation;  and  indeed  it  is  only  this  portion  of  his  career  which  is 
covered  by  his  Autobiography,  or  rather  by  the  notes  for  such  a 
work  left  in  Mr.  Dwight’s  hands  at  New  York  in  1850,  and  which 
the  latter,  now  that  the  General’s  name  is  “  up  ”  once  more,  has 
thriftily  turned  into  dollars.*  In  that  new  world  which  Caimino 
boasted  he  had  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old ;  Italy,  in  the  person  of  her  most  loyal  and  free-hearted  son 
served  apprenticeship  to  that  dreadful,  but,  as  things  go  in  a 
Mctternich-ridden  generation,  only  too  indispensable  trade,  in  which 
she  must  still  largely  stake  her  sinews,  her  blood,  and  her  gold,  as 
well  as  her  brains,  if  she  is  to  win  her  independence.  And  here 
note,  as  the  old  commentators  would  say,  how,  amidst  one’s  hewil- 
derment  as  to  any  good  ends  to  he  answered  by  these  intennimihlc 
South  American  wars,  we  have  stumbled  upon  one  surely  quiu* 
unforeseen  use  to  which  Providence  has  already  put  them  on  a 
pretty  extensive  scale — viz.,  in  serving  as  a  great  military  fni‘. 
school  for  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  the  opposite  continent. 
Thus,  in  its  very  excesses,  Romanic  America  bears  out,  in  a  seiw' 
little  dreamt  of  by  the  writer  of  the  “  Needy  Knife-Grinder,”  his 
famous  foreign  policy.  On  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  see  fomud 
admirable  soldiers  of  liberty,  to  be  thonis  in  the  sides  of  the  Ilcilv 
Alliances,  old  and  new,  on  this  side  the  great  water.  It  was  with 
this  distinct  aim,  as  already  hinted,  that  Garibaldi  and  his  haiidlul 
of  brother  Italians  engaged  in  the  revolt  of  Rio  Grande  against 
Rrazil,  and  indeed  he  hjul  little  inducement  else ;  for,  after  tlie 
most  brilliant  services  rendered  to  the  Republic,  and  the  unheard-of 
privations  he  endured  in  his  incessant  campaigns,  his  only  reward 
was  the  invaluable  training  thus  acquired,  and  he  quitted  its  ranks 
so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  cattle-hunter,  broker,  and 
mathematical  grinder  at  Montevideo,  to  earn  bread  for  hiinscll’ 
and  family.  He  was  ashamed  to  beg  even  for  his  rights ;  and  this 
noble  trait  of  self-reliance  is  of  itself  a  most  cheering  prophecy  of 
a  better  future  for  his  country,  in  so  far  if  only  we  were  entitled 
regard  Garibaldi  as  a  represen tativ^e  Italian.  We  are  the  more 
encouraged  to  view  his  character  in  this  light,  by  the  important 
circumstance  that  this  feeling  of  independence  was  indigenous  in 
him,  and  was  not  superinduced,  but  only  further  developed,  by  the 
ups  and  downs  of  his  life  as  an  exile,  and  by  his  contact  vvdth  hardier 


*  A  new  Yankee  reading  of  the  Iloratlan  maxim,  Nonum  prematur  in  annum ! 
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races.  In  the  man  who,  in  1850,  rather  than  depend  on  charit}% 
worked  as  a  journeyman  tallowy-chandler  on  Staten  Island,  amidst 
the  mean  jeers  of  a  mob  of  well-dressed  snobs,  headed  by  the  homi¬ 
cide  Sickles,  around  the  Roman  generaFs  melting-tub,  wt  recognize 
the  sailor-boy  of  his  native  Nice,  w^ho,  to  seek  his  fortune,  rowTd 
out  ^dtli  another  lad  of  his  own  age  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
skiff,  fully  bent  on  a  voyage  to  the  Levant.  At  all  events,  the 
Italians  w  ant  just  such  a  man  now  to  teach  them,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of 
bawling  any  longer  to  the  French  Jupiter  for  help.  To  serve  his 
own  ends,  the  potentate  w^ho  affects  to  shake  the  spheres  with  his 
nod  has  already  given  them  a  lift,  and  he  will  merit  their  eternal 
jrratitude  if  he  wdll  now  only  do  nothing.  The  famous  wyatchwyord 
of  Carlo  iVlberto,  “  LTtalia  fara  do  se,’'  wtU  nigh  ruined  Italy  for 
ever  in  1848,  but  only  because  pronounced  too  soon.  That  wyatch- 
word  would  have  been  equally  madness  at  the  outset  of  the  w^ar  of 
ISjD,  xrith  the  Austrian  incubus  still  resting  on  her ;  but  it  is 
now’  her  only  true  policy,  and  accordingly  even  such  cautious 
statesmen  as  D’Azeglio  have  not  hesitated  to  send  it  through  the 
nation,  with  no  sign  of  dissent  from  the  more  reticent  Cavour. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  Garibaldi,  w^ho  stipulated  from 
the  eominencement  that  he  and  his  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps  should 
not  ho  under  French  orders,  is  the  man  for  the  changed  situation. 
His  is  the  strong  will  and  the  iron  arm  to  execute  what  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  nation  now  agree  with  him  is  the  course  alike  of  dignity 
and  safety.  That  man  is  a  cow^ard  wiio  hits  another  w^hen  he  is 
down — not  he  w^ho,  being  dowm,  asks  the  first  bystander  who  is 
willing  just  to  helj)  him  up,  that  he  may  meet  his  adversary  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight. 

This  is  the  only  service  Napoleon  III.  has  rendered  Italy,  and  it 
is  all  she  wanted  of  him.  lie  has  told  her  before  the  wyorld,  that 
France  has  accomplished  her  mission,  and  she  cannot  possibly  do 
k'ttcr  than  take  him  at  his  word.  Should  he  choose  to  be  offended 
at  her  doing  so,  and  indulge  his  spleen  by  a  cowardly  alliance  w^ith 
her  foe  to  crush  her  once  more,  the  conflict  may  tax  her  energies 
up  to  and  even  beyond  her  strength ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
aud  she  must  now  do  or  die.  In  another  paper  we  have  expressed 
our  fears*  whether  the  w^hole  Italian  people  are  prepared  for  such 
an  issue.  But  in  such  a  struggk,  if  she  enters  upon  it,  she  may 
count  on  at  least  one  great  soldier  whose  whole  liie  bears  out  his 
proud  boast,  that  despair  is  a  feeling  w^hich  he  has  never  known. 
If  Nil  desperandum  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the  Italian  banner, 
Garibaldi  is  the  man  to  bear  it. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this  day  that  this  remarkable  man  ac- 
(^epted,  in  1840,  the  new  command  offered  him  under  the  Oriental 
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Republic  of  Uruguay  in  its  six  years*  gallant  resistance  to 
the  t}Tant  of  Buenos  A}Tes.  Uruguay  is  another  of  those  asUToi(h 
Hung  otf,  ever  and-  anon,  by  the  unwieldy  South  American  States 
in  their  deliriously  rapid  revolutions.  Tliis  Second  Act  of\he 
Garihaldian  drama,  as  we  have  already  styled  it,  is  especially  note 
worthy  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  extraordinary’  capacity  for  the 
task  he  is  now  looking  steadily  in  the  face — ydz.,  making  his  nation 
all  soldiers.  For  now  it  was,  and  with  a  ydew  to  the  ineiuoraLlo 
defence  of  ^lonterideo,  so  obstinately  prolonged  through  vear< 
of  the  severest  privations  and  sufferings,  that  he  organized  a  *cor|»> 
whose  exploits  history  yyill  record  in  its  brightest  pages.  The 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  his  famous  Italian  Legion,  which,  led  hv 
him  to  so  many  splendid  triumphs,  effectually  yriped  out  the  Llot 
that  had  so  long  soiled  his  countrymen’s  military  fame.  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  Ironsides,  the  Legion  may  fairly  be  styled,  seeing  they  vrere 
troops  “  which,”  as  this  other  Cromwell  says,  with  no  less  just  a 
pride  than  the  great  Puritan  Captain  felt,  when  he  bore  testimony, 

111  the  very  same  words,  to  the  valour  of  liis  own  companions 
in  arms,  “were  never  beaten.”  In  them  yve  sec  the  spirit  of 
Italian  independence  and  of  Italian  military  proyvess,  by  which  I 
alone  Italy  can  be  upheld,  no  longer  incarnate  in  but  a  single  exile,  l; 
or  animating  a  feyv  at  most,  as  in  the  Rio  Grande  wmr.  ^s  o,  it  has  t* 


now  seized  on  a  considerable  body  of  his  fellow-countninen,  six  or 
seven  hundred  strong,  ay,  upon  the  very  men  w’ho  afterwards  so 
astonished  Europe  by  beating  Oudinot  and  his  army  under  the 
yvalls  of  Rome,  on  their  very  first  collision  yvdth  vainglorious,  trea¬ 
cherous  France.  This  wms  in  the  memorable  Third  Act.  In  the 
Fourth,  we  lately  saw  the  nucleus  thus  formed  in  Uruguay  swollen 
to  more  formidable  dimensions  in  the  four  or  fiy’o  thousand  Chas¬ 
seurs  of  the  Alps,  w’ho,  though  shamefully  left,  by  the  martinets  of 
the  Turin  War  Office,  yydthout  guns  and  yvithout  cavalry,  both  of 
w’hich  the  Minister  Della  Marmora  had  expressly  promised,  be¬ 
sides  being  mulcted  of  more  than  one-half  the  stipulated  number 
of  ten  thousand  men,  covered  themselves  yydth  more  glory  than 
any  other  corps  of  the  liberating  army.  Garibaldi  simply  said, 
“  ^exor  mind,  yve  must  take  cannon,  and  wdiateyxr  else  yve  want, 
from  the  enemy  !”  and  his  trophies  in  this  w’ay  w’ere  accordindy 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  yvon  by  the  boastful  French  hm- 
peror  and  his  Marshals.  Ilis  men,  for  the  most  part  young  fellows 
moustachioed  and  bearded,  of  from  tyy’enty  to  thirty  years  of  airi. 
docked  to  his  standard  from  ey^ery  proydnee  of  Italy,  and  included 
representatives  of  all  ranks  of  life,  thus  realizing  beforehand,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  unity  of  the  nation.  There  yvas  cy’en  a  sprinkling 
of  foreigners,  a  Chinese  haydng  found  his  yvay  amongst  them ;  h- 
sides  the  Englishman  Peard,  the  deadliest  shot  of  them  all.  lully 
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pjie-fourth  of  the  whole  belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes ; 
not  n  Ih''"  being  scions  of  the  first  Italian  families,  and  others, 
i.ii<nncers,  advocates,  students,  merchants,  artists,  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  &c.  None  of  them  were  brigands  or  rutlians,  as  was 
^v^'ited  by  Austrian  slanderers.  The  comman del’s  of  Garibaldi’s 
four  regiments,  and  the  other  superior  otHcers,  were  all  tried 
^(Idiers,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Italian  struggles  of  1848-40, 
and  other  wars  of  liberty.  Thus  the  first  regiment  was  under 
Colonel  Enrica  Cosenz,  who  had  received  a  professional  training 
at  the  Military  Academy  of  Naples,  and  had  won  his  laurels,  in 
the  brave  defence  of  Venice,  ten  years  before.  The  fourth  also 
commanded  by  one  of  the  Venetian  heroes.  Colonel  Camillo 
DolJoni,  a  distinguished  artillery  officer.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Giacomo  Medici,  renowned  for  his  defence  of  the  Vascello  during 
the  siege  of  Rome,  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment,  and 
the  tliird  was  under  a  veteran  officer  wdio  had  served  wdth  distinc¬ 
tion  in  tlie  Spanish  civil  wars,  Colonel  Nicola  Ardoino.  AVo 
mention  these  details,  because  an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that 
the  corps  wms  a  mere  riff-raff  of  cut-throats,  row’dies,  desperadoes, 
and  jail-birds.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  except, 
ptrhaps,  the  ‘‘Astley”-an  idea  of  the  General  himself.  He  is 
anything  but  a  fierce,  fire-eating,  blood-thirsty,  guerilla  chieftain. 
Ho  is  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen,  wdth  a  rather  unusual  fioAv  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  humane  to  a  proverb  in  his  treatment  of 
his  prisoners,  although  it  is  quite  true  he  did  summarily  slioot  two 
of  them  on  one  occasion  during  the  late  campaign.  Rut  it  W'as 
hecausc  the  brutal  General  Urban  began  the  bloody  game  by  fusil¬ 
lading  one  of  his.  This  Field-Marshal  Urban  is  the  wretch  wdiom 
Count  Cavour  gibbeted  in  the  face  of  Europe,  for  his  massacre  of 
the  Cignoli  family — consisting  of  nine  poor  peasants,  amongst  them 
an  old  man  of  sixty  and  a  boy  of  fourteen — because  a  small  flask 
of  shot  for  a  fowling-piece  wms  found  in  their  cottage.  On  such 
a  butcher,  a  resort  to  the  lex  talmm  was  the  only  means  of 
making  an  impression  prescribed  by  the  stern  code  of  wav. 
Garibaldi,  after  thus  avenging  the  cowardly  execution  of  Urban’s 
sohtary  prisoner,  by  decimating  the  tw’enty-one  Austrians  he  had 
himself  captured,  next  called  the  oldest  of  the  survivors  before 
him,  and  said :  “  I  set  you  at  liberty.  Return  to  General  Urban, 
and  tell  him  that,  since  he  has  caused  one  of  my  soldiers  to  be 
shot,  I  have '  shot  two  ^  his ;  and  let  him  be  assured  that,  if  I 
leam  that  a  single  prisoner  is  executed  again,  I  sw’ear  to  shoot 
pvcr\’  one  w’ho  may  fall  into  my  hands,  he  he  Marshal  or  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Let  him  not  force  me  to  show  wdiat  the  wrath  of  a 
father,  whose  child,  scarcely  aged  thirteen,  was  assassinated  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  may  drive  him  to  do !  ”  AVe  see  it  was  wdth 
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the  view  of  preventing  the  needless  shedding  of  blood,  that  even  * 
this  altogether  exceptional  instance,  Garibaldi  answered  the  savacr* 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  in  the  only  language  he  could  understaiuf  * 
Otherwise,  his  treatment  of  the  captives  who  fell  into  his  * 

has  ever  been  uniformly  generous,  and  such  as  might  be  expecti  J  ] 
from  a  true  hero,  who  has  himself  passed  through  so  much  bodiiv 
and  mental  anguish.  His  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  hearts  as  wdl 
as  one  of  the  bravest,  and  several  times  has  he  risked  his  life  to 
save  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning.  He  has  never  belied  the  ^ 
promise  afforded  in  his  childhood  by  an  incident  which  he  himself  ! 
relates,  of  his  weeping  for  hours  at  havdng  accidentally  broken  the  ^ 
leg  of  a  grasshopper  which  he  had  caught.  Such  a  man  the  gentle 
Cowper  would  not  have  scorned  to  number  in  his  list  of  friends—  I 
one  who  would  not  “needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm.”  AVe 
cannot  wonder  that  children  love  him,  and  that  the  simple-hearted 
peasants  of  the  Romagna  almost  worship  him.  See,  too,  how  his 
old  comrades  in  arms  of  the  Italian  Legion  rallied  round  him  both 
in  1848  and  in  the  present  year !  Never  did  a  military  leader 
possess  a  more  magnetic  power  over  the  affections  of  his  troo[s 
It  is  on  this  attachment  that  he  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  hh  I 
Spartan  discipline.  His  fi'own  is  more  feared  by  his  men  than 
Austrian  bayonets  or  cannon.  These  they  will  rush  upon  at  a 
word  from  their  adored  commander,  who  vdns  their  hearts  hy 
never  leading  them  into  perils  which  he  is  not  himself  the  first 
to  face.  They  love  him  and  trust  him,  and  hence  expulsion  from 
the  corps  is  a  punishment  terrible  enough  to  awe  the  most  unruly. 
He  has  flashed  his  own  soul  into  them,  and  fused  them  into  a 
glowing  mass  of  incandescent  patriotism — the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Italian  nationality  which  sweeps  across  the  political  heavens,  and 
scares  so  many  star-gazers  as  it  approaches  its  perihelion.  Tlic 
wise  dream  of  the  poor  exile  at  Montevideo,  twenty  years  ago, 
has  already  in  part  come  true. 

“  I  conceived  the  idea,”  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  “of  performing: 
an  important  service  for  my  country,  while  devoting  myself  to  that  in 
which  I  was  residing.  I  soon  perceived  the  spirit  and  character  of  tlie 
Italians  needed  great  efforts  to  raise  them  from  the  depressed  state  in 
which  they  existed  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ; 
and  I  was  determined  to  elevate  them,  by  such  a  praidical  training  as 
alone  could  secui’e  the  end.  By  means  of  Napoleon’s  treachery  to  the 
’cause  of  liberty,  which  he  had  pretended  to  espouse  on  entering  Italy, 
that  unhappy  country  had  been  led  to  a  ruin  more  deep  and  complete 
than  any  of  his  other  victims  ;  for  she  had  been,  more  than  any  other, 
reduced  to  spirit nal  shivery  as  well  as  temporal.  The  Allies  (with 
Protestiint  England  and  Prussia  among  them)  had  restored  the  Papacy 
along  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  yet  the  Italians  were  vililioi 
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.  ^  je^n'iieratc  r«ace,  and  falsely  accused  of  having  brought  thoir  mis- 
foitiines  upon  themselves  by  their  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  pusillani- 
jjjtv.  niere  were  many  Italians  in  ^Montevideo  whose  condition  and 
I  soon  learned  to  appreciate.  They  were  regarded  with  scorn 
bv  many  of  the  other  foreign  residents,  especially  the  French,  who 
vr’ere  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  humi- 
liatinj?  my  poor  and  injured  countrjTiien.  Tliis  was  not  the  first  case 
in  which  the  wronged  and  suffering  party  was  made  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  those  very  tmits  of  character  displayed  by  their  strong  and  false¬ 
hearted  conquerors.  In  exile  and  poverty,  under  the  bitter  and  hourly 
jHTSonal  experience  of  their  national  misfortunes,  and  reproached  by 
the  world  with  having  brought  them  on  themselves — the  Italians  in 
South  America  were  depressed  and  disheartened  by  their  gloomy  recol¬ 
lections,  their  present  sorrows,  and  their  cloudy  future.  !Many  of  them 
were  occupying  themselves  with  such  labours  and  business  as  they 
could  find  or  invent,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  fortunes  which  they  have  since  accumulated  by 
industry  and  economy ;  but  few  fonned  any  sanguine  exj)ectations  of 
jiiiiing  that  distinction  for  military  prowess  which  the  more  numerous 
and  vaunting  Frenchmen  around  them  arrogated  to  themselves.  I, 
however,  ere  long,  began  to  indulge  in  more  daring  anticij)ations,  and 
the  sequel  will  show  the  results.  I  resolved  to  hud  employment  for 
some  of  them,  and  to  raise  the  courage  and  hopes  of  all,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prepare  them  for  future  service  as  soldiers  in  Italy.” 

Tills  is  the  first  thought  of  the  Italian  Legion — of  the  Cacciatori 
Jclle  Alpi — and  of  the  National  Armament,  for  which  Garibaldi 
now  asks,  and  wdll  not  ask  in  vain,  a  million  of  muskets.  For 
why  should  not  the  great  captain  whose  glorious  passage  of  the 
Ticino  at  Sesto  Caleude,  on  the  20th  of  May,  first  struck  oft*  the 
fetters  of  Lombardy,  be  trusted  by  his  nation  to  finish  the  work  he 
s)  auspiciously  began  ?  Ilis  triumphant  march  of  conquest  to  Varese, 
Como,  Lecco,  Sondrio,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  is  fresh  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  us  all ;  and  leaves  no  doubt  that,  with  adequate  means 
at  his  disposal,  the  liberation  of  the  entire  Peninsula  would  be  in 
his  hands  by  no  means  a  hopeless  task.  The  Fantis,  Mezza- 
capos,  Cialdinis,  and  Della  Marmoras,  are  all  of  them  respectable 
cominaiiders,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  good  service  in  the  new 
Italian  war  now  impending ;  but  the  man  who,  though  vexed, 
thwarted-,  and  robbed  of  his  fair  fame,  by  all  sorts  of  mean  devices, 
really  turned  the  tide  of  the  last  campaign  by  boldly  assuming 
the  aggressive  with  his- badly-aimed  handful  of  men,  and  who  put 
an  end  to  the  unmistakable  deadlock  on  the  Po  by  forcing  the 
back-door  into  Lombardy,  and  sho’uing  the  bewildered  F'rench 
Emperor  and  his  Marshals  the  way  to  Magenta  and  Solferino,  is 
eridently  the  hero  for  the  hour  about  to  strike.  With  the  emer- 
?cucy  and  tx?rils  of  the  hottest  w  ar,  Garibaldi  can  bravely  co^ie ; 
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and  the  nation,  fired  by  his  generous  example,  may  meet  tl 
and  overcome  them,  too.  It  is  the  fiirther  luture-^the  resettle 
ment  of  Italy — when  the  character  of  her  people  must  be  the 


foundation  of  her  enduring  independence  and  political  liberty 

which  we  fear.  ^lay  tlie  spirit  of  a  Divine  faith  miiKde  witf/ 
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lofty  aims  of  Itidian  patriots !  and  that  will  he  the  seed  of  mi 
eternal  freedom. 


VII. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 


At  the  close  of  July  the  Highland  season  sets  in  with  groat  severity  at 
Oban.  Yaelits  skim  about  in  the  little  bay  ;  steamers,  deep  sea  and 
coasting,  are  continually  waiting  at  the  pier ;  vehicles  rattle  about  in 
the  one  broad  and  the  many  narrow  streets  ;  and  in  the  hotels,  hoots, 
waiter,  and  chamber-maid  are  distracted  by  the  clangour  of  multitu- 
dinous  bells.  Out  of  doors^  Oban  is  not  a  bad  representation  of  Vanity 
Fair.  Every  variety  of  pleasure-seeker  is  to  be  found  there,  and  eyerv 
variety  of  costume.  Reading  parties  from  Oxford,  en  route  to  the  tar 
north,  lounge  about,  smoke,  stare  into  the  small  shop  windows,  and 
consult  “  lUack’s  Guide.”  Beauty  perambulates  the  principal  streets, 
and  Valour  in  mufti  stalks  amicably  by  her  side.  Sportsmen  in  Knic¬ 
kerbockers,  stand  about  the  hotel  doors  ;  Frenchmen  chatter  andshnig 
their  shoulders  ;  stolid  Germans  smoke  silently ;  and  various  indi¬ 
viduals,  with  not  a  drop  of  Highland  blood  in  their  bodies,  Hutter 
about  in  the  garb  of  the  Gael,  “hundredweights  of  Cairiiiiorius 
throwing  a  prismatic  glory  around  their  persons.”  All  kinds  of  people 
and  all  kinds  of  sounds  are  there.  From  the  next  street  the  tone  of 
the  bagi>ipe  comes  on  the  ear  ;  tipsy  parties  abuse  each  other  in  Gaelic. 
Round  the  corner  conies  thundering  the  mail  from  Fort  AVilliam,  with 
])assengt‘rs  clustered  upon  it  like  bees  ;  from  the  pier  the  boll  of  the 
steamer  chides  dilatory  passengers,  and  passengers,  afilicted  with  mania 
on  the  sul)jcct  of  luggage,  rush  about,  shout  and  gesticulate,  and  not 
unfrcqueiitly  fall  foul  of  one  of  the  tipsy  parties  aforesaid.  A  more 
hurried,  nervous,  frenzied-looking  place  than  Oban  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  People  seldom 
stay  there  above  a  night.  The  old  familiar  faces  are  the  resident 
population.  The  tourist  no  more  thinks  of  sjiending  a  week  at  Uhan, 
than  he  would  of  lodging  in  a  railway  station.  His  first  inquiry  there 
is  after  a  bed-room  ;  his  second,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  steamer  h 
ex]»ected. 

And  the  steamer,  be  it  said,  does  not  always  come  at  a  reasonahle 
hour.  She  may  be  detained  some  time  at  Greenock  ;  in  dirty  weather 
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the  may  bo  on’'  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  bulfetiDg  all  night  with  the  hig 
\tlaiitic  there  ;  so  that  he  must  he  a  bold  man,  or  a  man  possessed  with 
the  second  sight,  who  dares  anything  but  a  vague  guess  as  to  her  hour 
of  arrival  at  Oban.  And  the  'weather  is  dirty  :  the  panes  are  blurred 
ffith  raindrops,  and,  outside,  one  sees  an  uncomfortable  sodden  world, 
aiul  a  spongy  sky  above  with  plenty  of  water  in  it  yet,  and  midway  a 
/uU  sliding  sideways  through  the  murky  atmosphere.  The  streets  are 

empty  now  as  they  'will  bo  some  months  hence.  Beauty  is  in  her 
own  room  crying  over  Adam  Bede  ;  and  Valour  is  in  the  smoking 
saloon.  The  Oxford  reading  party — 'wdiich,  under  the  circumstances, 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  Plato — attempts,  with  no  great  success, 
to  kill  time  by  playing  at  pitch  and  toss.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
Holland  dress  remain  indoors  ; — birds  with  fine  feathers  do  not  like 
to  have  them  draggled — and  the  philibeg  and  an  umbrella  W’ould  be  a 
coiiiltination  (piite  too  ridiculous.  Tlie  tipsy  porter  is  for  the  time 
silent ;  but  from  the  next  street  the  hideous  bagpipe  grows  in  volimie 
ami  torture.  How  the  sound  of  it  pains  the  nervous  ears  of  one 
driven  half  mad  by  a  non-arriving  steamer  and  a  rainy  day  at  Oban. 
Heavily  the  hours  creep  on,  and  at  last  the  Clansman  does  steam  in 
with  her  wet  decks — thoroughly  washed  by  the  Atlantic  brine  last 
night — and  her  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
sia-sick. 

Aid  the  worst  of  a  rainy  day  is,  not  the  soaking  you  endure,  nor 
the  probable  catarrh,  nor  the  destruction  of  your  naturally  sweet  tem¬ 
per  ;  but  its  complete  blotting  out  and  cancelling  of  fine  scenery.  A 
whole  wild  world  of  mountain  and  cataract  is  transformed  by  its  evil 
influence  to  white  clammy  vapours,  the  contemplation  of  wdiich  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  exhilarating.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is 
particularly  distressing ;  for  in  fine  weather  the  Sound  of  Mull  is  one 
of  the  noblest  sights  in  the  w'orld  ; — to-day,  a  raihvay  tunnel  will  be 
as  pleasing  to  the  a3Sthetic  sense.  What  does  it  matter  that  our  ears 
are  ringing  wdth  the  music  of  Scott’s  Lord  of  the  Isles,”  w’e  cannot 
see  the  “  Ladies’  Bock,”  nor  Ardtornish  Castle,  mouldering  in  its  head¬ 
land  ;  nor  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Loch  Aline  ;  nor  any 
other  of  the  w^onders  and  sights  of  the  ‘‘  mighty  Sound.”  As  w'e  sail 
on,  a  fold  of  mist  is  turned  back,  revealing  some  mountain  shoulder  of 
decidedly  dingy  hue  and  uncomfortable  aspect,  and  closes  again  unre¬ 
gretted.  How  difierent  from  the  sight  years  ago,  wdien  the  soft 
autumn  w^eather  lay  on  the  wdiole  region,  on  folded  hills  purple  wdth 
heather,  or  red  wdth  withered  ferns  ;  and  w'hen  the  steamer  chased  the 
charming  dazzle  of  the  sun,  and  fi\r  awmy  Hashed  a  trembling  splendour 
as  of  frosted  silver.  The  only  pleasure  one  has  at  present  is  to  recall 
that  fine  aspect  of  the  Sound,  ami  to  look  forwmrd  to  Tobermory,  at 
which  place  dinner  in  the  Skye  steamer  is  usually  served. 

I  he  first  appearance  of  Tobermory  is  prepossessing ;  but  further 
acquaintance  is,  if  possible,  to  be  eschew’ed.  As  the  Clansman 
steams  through  the  somewdiat  intricate  channel,  the  little  town, 
with  its  half  circle  of  wdiite  houses,  white  as  foam,  backed  by  the 
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rougli  mountain,  and  flanked  by  sombre  pine  plantations,  take  eve 
and  heart  charmingly  at  once.  As  you  approach,  however,  your  admi 
ration  is  lessened,  and,  if  you  go  on  shore,  quite  obliterated.  It 
“most  ancient”  and  fish-like  smell;  foul  things,  and  every  varietv  of 
refuse  float  in  the  harbour.  Old  Ocean  is  a  scavenger  at  Tobeniiorv 
and  is  “  endued  with  that  he  works  in.”  The  houses,  pretty  and  cKail 
as  shells,  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  deteriorate  on  a 
nearer  view,  become  quite  scjualid,  and  several  transform  themselves 
into  small  inns,  suggestive  of  the  worst  accommodation  and  tlie  liereest 
wliisky.  The  place,  which  is  very  small,  was  built  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  successful  speculation.  Ti  e 
Clansman  is  generally  detained  at  Tobermory  for  a  couple  of  hours,  anj 
while  at  dinner  you  hear  the  noise  of  lading  and  unlading,  a  constant 
trampling  goes  on  overhead,  and  loud  and  high  rises  at  intervals  the 
dissonance  of  Gaelic  tongues.  After  leaving  Tobermory,  an  hour 
hikes  the  steamer  out  of  the  Sound  of  ^lull,  and  her  course  then  lies 
round  the  l^oint  of  Ardnamurchan,  onwards  towards  Skye.  Once  fne 
of  the  Sound,  the  scenery  has  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  a  narrow 
channel  you  have  once  more  the  broad  Atlantic  rolling  in  heavily  on 
the  rocky  coasts.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  is  often  more  disagreeable 
here  than  ofi*  the  dreaded  ^lull  of  Cantire  itself.  Ikit  if  fine  weather 
what  a  itanoraina  !  Ik-hind  is  Mull,  gathering  its  bays  and  stretchiiu: 
promontories  into  one  compact  mass  in  the  distance.  On  the  ri<:hi 
are  the  clitfs  of  Ardnamurchan  with  its  white  lighthouse,  on  the 
left  and  far  out  to  sea,  a  dim  chain  of  islets,  around  the  “sandy 
Coll,”  and  the  wild  Tiree,  while  right  in  front  rise  Eig,  Mu<k,  I 
and  lium,  yet  more  remote  and  higher  than  either,  the  pallid  ghost 
of  Skye  closes  the  scene.  The  steamer  occasionally  touches  at 
Eig,  which  is  decidedly  worth  looking  at.  Its  principal  attraction 
is  a  huge  rock,  like  a  curled  wave  frozen  into  granite  at  a 
wizard’s  touch,  called  the  Scuir.  It  is  also  celebrated  as  being  the 
theatre  of  one  of  those  fierce  Highland  revenges  so  common  in  the 
Hebrides  in  remote  times.  It  appears  that  a  party  of  Macdonalds, 
on  a  marauding  expedition,  arrived  in  their  boats  on  a  Sahhath 
day  on  the  territory  of  Macleod,  in  the  northern  part  of  Skye.  These 
boats  were  at  the  full  of  tide  firmly  moored  to  certain  arched  nn  ks 
common  on  that  coast,  to  remain  there  till  their  owners  returned.  Tlie 
pi'0])le  were  at  church ;  this  building  these  enemies  surrounded,  seemvd 
the  doors,  and  set  it  on  fire.  With  one  exception,  jiriest  and  people 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  exce})tion  was  a  woman,  who  in  her 
agony  sepueezed  herself  through  the  narrow  window  and  escaped,  tarry¬ 
ing  the  dismal  tidings  of  the  foray  with  her.  The  Macleods  rose, 
hurried  man  and  woman  to  the  combat,  the  men  fighting,  the  women 
sharpening  the  arrows.  The  struggle  was  severe  and  bloody,  and 
finally  the  invaders  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their  boats.  The  tide, 
however,  had  now  ebbed,  and  the  boats,  finnly  lashed  to  the  arched 
rocks,  were  hanging  helpdessly  in  the  air.  Retreat  being  cut  off, 
the  battle  was  renew  ed,  and  on  the  red  sea  beach  on  the  Sahhath 
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pvening,  the  Macdonalds  perished  almost  to  a  man.  Some  few  who 
had  got  boats  unmoored  and  afloat  escaped.  Of  course,  as  Macdonald 
had  invaded  and  burned  Macleod,  ^lacleod  was  in  duty  bound  to 
invade  and  burn  Macdonald  ;  and  this  charitable  purpose  he  imme- 
diatelv  set  about.  Some  short  time  after,  certain  of  Macleod’s  galleys, 
full  of  armed  men,  arrived  at  the  same  island  of  Eig.  From  some 
px'kv  cliff  or  coigne  of  vantage,  the  hostile  armament  had  been 
descried,  and  as  resistance  was  vain,  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  took  refuge  in  a  large  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so 
narrow  that  only  a  single  man  could  enter  at  a  time.  In  this 
retreat  the  ^lacdonalds  hoped  to  escape  discovery.  Their  enemies 
landed,  and  ranged  over  the  whole  island  without  encountering  a 
human  being.  In  high  dudgeon  at  being  thus  baulked  of  vengeance, 
the  Macleods  retired  to  their  boats,  meaning  to  depart  next  morning, 
paring  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  hill  of  snow.  AVhen  morning 
came,  one  of  the  cave  people,  desirous  to  know  whether  their  foes  hail 
eone,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  that  he  might  have  a  good  view  of 
the  islainl  and  the  surrounding  sea,  climbed  up  to  the  very  top  of  this 
S<  uir.  The  galleys  had  just  left,  when  the  unfortunate  wretch  was 
discovered  against  the  sky-line.  With  grim  joy  in  their  hearts  the 
Macleods  returned,  went  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  tracked  the  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  snow  to  the  cave’s  mouth.  They  had  run  their  game 
down  at  last.  It  was  tra]>ped  for  them,  and  ready  for  the  slaying.  In 
those  days  blood  must  have  blood,  and  fire,  lire.  The  iMacleods  pro¬ 
cured  timber,  jiiled  up  heather  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  at)})lied 
a  torch,  and  miserably'  suffocated  their  enemies — man,  woman,  and 
child.  A  frightful  stoiy,  and  one  that  gives  though  painful  additional 
interest  on  that  rainy'  and  desolate  island,  with  its  peculiar  rock,  a 
landmark  from  afar. 

In  bad  weather,  a  heavy  sea  runs  off  Ardnamurchan  Point ;  but 
when  once  in  the  shelter  of  tlie  three  islands,  so  singularly'  named 
Eig,  Muck,  and  Rum,  the  sea-sick  tourist  begins  to  breathe  freely'. 
He  is  now  in  the  Sound  of  Sleat.  Skye  lies  quite  close  to  the  main¬ 
land  here ;  and,  to  tiie  lover  of  the  ]>icturesque,  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  these  hijles,  or  straits.  The  aspect  of  the  island  itself  is  peculiar. 
Ihe  wild  fringe  of  the  Coolin  liills,  which  fretted  the  heavens  so  won¬ 
derfully  when  we  first  sighted  Skye,  shortly'  after  rounding  Ardna- 
niurclian,  is  of  course,  when  sailing  close  to  shore,  unseen  now  ;  nor  is 
the  coast  itself  in  any  way  specially  striking  or  pictures([ue ;  but  the 
sloping  hills  wear  quite  a  singular  aspect.  They  are  cultivated  as  well 
as  the  so'il  and  the  climate  will  admit ;  but  the  fields  or  j)atches  of 
gmin  are  singularly  small,  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  ripeness,  and 
Separated  by  .black  turfon  dykes.  —^Sailing  along,  you  are  constantly’ 
roniiuled  of  those  coverlets  which  careful  housewives  manufacture  by 
piecing  ])atches  of  ditferent  patteims  together.  Skye  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  arable  country' ;  harvest  is  alway's  late,  and,  people  say',  ripened  by 
Imst,  not  by  sun  ;  consequently',  the  farmers  have  for  the  most  {)art 
rtlinquished  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  save  what  may  be  required  for 
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liouscliold  ninl  farm  iisos,  and  devotod  tlioinselvos  to  tlie  roarin^  r.f 

8lio(*]».  Sonio  of  tlioso  faiiiiors  arc  jiosscssors  of  enormous  Hocks  ^aini 

]>ride  tlicmsclvcs  not  a  little  on  tlu‘ir  inana^'cnicnt.  One  of 

<listin<^nislicd  of  tlu'so,  the  late  Corraelioillie,  was  Avont  to  sav  in  hi^ 

cni>s  :  “  Ye  talk  of  your  Wellin^dons  and  your  XajKjleons  .  .  .  .  •  j 

should  like  t(»  see  either  of  them  taking  ten  thousand  shoe])  to  t] 

Falkirk  Trvste.” 

%/ 

(.’ousting  along,  the  first  place  of  importance  we  reach  is  Armadal- 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  ])ro|nj,.tnr 
of  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  island.  The  house  is  extensive,  th.- 
situation  ju'etty,  and  the  surrounding  Avoods,  had  they  exist(‘d  a  ceiituiv 
ago,  might  liave  extoi-ted  admiration  from  ]  )r.  fFohnson  himself,  (unj} 
old  Samuel’s  Avalking-stick  Avould  not  he  such  a  treasure  in  the  AVestern 
Islands  to-day  ;  and  he  must  liaA^e  OAvned,  had  he  seen  them,  that  lii> 
lordshi])’s  Avoods  Avere*  rather  respectable  “  furze.”  A  fcAv  miles  oinvaid 
is  Isle  Oransay,  and  our  destination.  It  is  a  small  j)lace,  and  ])osse>s.s 
a  lighthouse.  The  bay  is  shalloAV,  and  the  steamer  cannot  ivmli 
the  pier  ;  the  cargo'  must  therefore  be  landed  in  boats.  AVhen  cattl- 
are  to  be  ]nit  ashore,  a  most  primitive  and  direct  method  is  adojitvd 
Crummie  is  brought  to  the  buhvarks,  the  door  is  removed,  and  she  is 
(]uietly  shoved  out.  She  disaj)pears  Avith  a  considerable  idungc,  aid 
comes  to  the  surface  shortly  somoAvhat  scant  of  breath,  and  Avith  Ic  i 
mind  evidently  in  a  state  of  utter  beAvildernient.  A  boat  is  in  muli- 
ness ;  a  coil  of  ro])e  is  by  a  deft  hand  fastened  around  her  horns ;  tlie 
roAvers  bend  to  their  task,  and  Crummie  is  toAved  ashore  in  triuiin.li. 
and,  on  reaching  it,  seems  nothing  the  Avorse  of  her  unexpected  jTaiip- 
bath. 

It  is  really  a  satisfiction  to  escape  from  the  steamer,  and  to  ciijov 
the  free  use  of  one’s  limbs  once  more  ;  and  in  the  Avildernesscs  on 
Avliiidi  Ave  are  about  to  enter,  Ave  shall  find  am])le  use  for  them,  too.  Tli- 
gi'iierally  rt'aches  Isle  Oransay  in  the  afternoon,  and  w 
must  Avalk  several  miles  before  AA’e  reach  our  destination.  It  is  a  virv 
beautitul  road — most  silent,  most  pastoral,  hardly  a  tra\'eller  to  he  nut 
the  Avhole  Avav — that  leads  through  the  hills  from  the  little  claeliaii  "n 
the  shore.  You  travel  sloAvly  along  its  lazy  Avindings,  past  lieatlio- 
tufteil  crag,  grey  j)reci])ice,  and  dark  hill  sAvelling  higher  yet,  Avith  tlit* 
souml  of  falling  Avaters  all  the  Avhile  in  your  ears.  kSome  threi*  luilts 
on,  you  come  to  the  highest  i)oint  of  your  journey,  and  you  cannot  luit 
j)anse  a  moment  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  your  ridit 
is  a  little  lake  Avith  a  Avhite  margin  of  AA’ater-lilies,  a  rocky  emineiitr 
throAving  a  shadoAv  ui)on  it.  I  >OAvn  beloAv  you  is  the  farm  of  Kiiod:. 
Avith  the  old  castle  mouldering  in  the  hearing  of  the  restless  surL\: 
and  far  beneath,  and  straight  aAvav’  before  von,  stretches  the  sleek  Mu*' 
S))und  of  !Sleat,  Avith  not  a  sail  to  break  its  Amst  expanse,  and  a  Avlid-^ 
congregation  of  clouds  pil(*d  up  on  the  horizon,  soon  to  Avear  their  i"‘V 
evening  culours.  Sit  doAvn  for  aAvhile,  and  let  the  sight  creej)  sileiitiV 
into  your  ‘‘study  of  imagination  let  memory  master  the  Avoirleiid 
sight,  so  that  it  can  be  recalled  afterAvards,  and  it  Avill  became 
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pinks,  sleok  emeralds.  The  hills  are  silent  enough.  Tlie  voice  of 
man  has  not  yet  awoke  on  their  heathery  slopes.  But  the  sea,  literall » 
clad  with  birds  of  every  description,  is  vociferous.  They  make  plenty 
of  noise  at  their  work,  these  fellows.  The  air  is  tilled  with  a  con 
fused  medley  of  melancholy  notes.  As  we  proceed,  a  troop  sinks  to 
re-appear  far  behind,  or  jierhaps  strips  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
taking  to  wing  with  a  shrill  cry  of  complaint.  Occasionally,  text  a 
huge  porpoise,  or  some  fish  that  hugest  swims  the  ocean  stream  ” 
heaves  itself  lazily  out  of  the  clement,  its  wet  sides  flashing  for  a 
moment  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  heels  lazily  over  and  sinks  witk 
never  a  ripple.  The  Strathaird  coast,  which  we  are  rapidly  approadi- 
ing,  is  bold  and  precipitous,  and  scooped  into  an  infinite  number  of 
caverns,  the  most  famous  of  which  ’we  are  about  to  visit.  On  landing 
we  step  out  on  slippery  shingle  and  green-gleeted  stones,  and  with  some 
difficulty  reach  the  gloomy  opening.  But  we  had  bettor  tell  what  the 
cave  was.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  the  following  description  : — “The 
first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpromising,  hut  tlc^ 
light  of  the  torches  with  which  we  -were  provided,  was  soon  rt*t!c(  tol 
from  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  w  hich  seem  as  if  they  w'ere  sheeted  with 
marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough,  with  frost-\vork  and  rustic  erna- 
nients,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrouglit  into  statuary.  The  Hoor 
forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and  might  be  fancifully  compared  to 
a  sheet  of  winter,  wdiich,  wdiile  it  rushed  wdiitening  and  foaming  down 
a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated  by  tlie  spdl 
of  an  enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave 
opens  into  a  splendid  gallery,  adorned  b}^  the  most  dazzling  erystolli- 
zations,  and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  the 
most  limpid 'water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens  U- 
yond  this  pool,  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  of  white  sjxir, 
■with  beautiful  chasings  upon  the  sides,  'svhich  promises  a  continuation 
of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  wq  partly  saw  by  the 
light  he  carried),  that  the  enchantment  of  ^IcAllister’s  Cave  ter¬ 
minates  with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude 
cavern,  speedily  choked  with  stones  and  earth.  But  the  pool,  on  the 
brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded  b\^  the  most  fanciful  mouhliii^; 
in  a  substance  resembling  white  marble,  and  distinguished  by  the  dt]  th 
and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have  been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad. 
The  groups  of  combined  figures  projecting  or  embossed,  by  which  the 
pool  is  surrounded,  are  exejuisitely  elegant  and  fancil'ul.  A  statnaiy 
might  catch  beautiful  hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  dispositie-n 
of  those  stalactites,”  Ac.  Ac.  Alas,  the  change  ’twixt  now  and  th^n! 
The  visitor  of  to-day  will  not  discover  many  of  the  beauties  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  enumerated  by  Sir  "Walter.  On  entrance,  by  the  assistan^^^e 
of  a  candle,  (which  generally  goes  out  just  at  the  wrong  ])lace),  a  hand¬ 
rail  and  a  roj)e,  you  are  dragged  up  a  break-neck  ascent  as  slij^perv  as 
the  slope  to  Avernus,  and  descend  in  an  head-and-lieels  manner  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  into  which,  if  you  do  not  tumble,  consider  yoursilt  ^ 
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fortunate  man.  A\"liatevcr  may  have  been  the  aspect  of  tliat  sheet  of 
water  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  naiad  who  would  choose  it  fur  a 
l^jt^iijr-place  to-day,  must  be  a  mythological  female  of  singular  tastes. 
^I^.  y lister  s  Cave  has  been  hardly  used. 

“  Where’er  the  Tourist's  foot  has  trotl. 

The  verdure  Hies  at  once  the  sod.” 

All  the  mouldings  and  exquisite  embossings  from  which  the  statuary 
coiiKl  take  such  “  beiiutiful  hints, have  either  been  chipped  and 
carrkd  away  in  the  pockets  of  visitors,  or  are  blackened  into  the  hue 
of  Irish  bog-oak  by  the  torch  smoke  of  half  a  century.  There  is  little 
to  be  seen  in  the  cave,  and  that  little  is  hardly  worth  seeing.  You 
cldiuber  up  from  the  i)Ool,  you  are  shot  down  on  the  other  side  in  a 
more  rapiil  manner  than  comports  with  personal  dignity,  and  reach 
davlight  with  a  sense  of  relief.  But  what  does  AIcAllister  s  Cave 
matter  I  our  boatmen  are  strong  and  willing,  the  day  is  not  far 
advanced,  and,  before  night,  we  shall  stand  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Coriiisk,  and,  in  a  silence  as  of  a  ruined  world,  see  the  poised  eagle 
hanging  in  the  breathless  blue. 

Embarking  again,  we  coast  for  a  mile  or  two  and  land  at  Kilnaree. 
The  ascent  here  is  steep  and  laborious ;  at  points  you  wade  through 
heatlier  high  as  the  knee  ;  at  other  times  you  wade  through  a  bog,  and 
must  perforce  jump  from  turf  to  turf ;  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  and 
the  sun  comiiig  out  strongly,  makes  the  brows  ache  with  intolerable 
heat.  However,  we  soon  reach  the  hill  top  and  descend  on  Camisunary, 
a  farm-house  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  where  a  boat  may  be  pro- 
Linvd.  Half  an  hours  pull  brings  you  to  Loch  Scavaig,  the  portals 
uf  which  are  guarded  by  rocky  precipices,  and  onwards  in  their  dark 
shadows  you  glide,  till  you  disembark  on  a  rude  platform  of  rock. 
Yuu  step  out  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Bruce  landed, — 

Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock. 

Comes  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 

To  mingle  with  the  main.” 

Picking  your  steps  carefully  over  huge  boulder  and  broken  stone,  you 
enter  upon  the  most  savage  scene  of  desolation  in  Britain.  Conceive  a 
a  large  lake  tilled  with  dark  green  water,  girt  with  torn  and  shattered 
precipices,  the  bases  of  which  are  strewn  with  ruins  since  an  earthquake 
pifesed  that  way,  and  whose  summits  jag  the  sky  in  grisly  splinter  and 
peak  It  is  sheer  naked  terror  and  horror. 


The  wildest  glen,  but  this  can  show 
Some  tou^i  of  natur^. genial  glow  : 

On  high  Ben-more  green  mosses  grow. 

And  copse  on  Cruchan  Ben  : 

But  here — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 

No  tree  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 

Nor  aught  of  vegetation’s  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 

For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, — 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone. 
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As  if  were  here  denied 
'Hie  suniiner  sun,  the  spring’s  sweet  dew, 

That  clothe  witli  many  n  varied  liue 
The  bleakest  mountain-side.” 

Tlicro  is  no  motion  hen*,  save  the  white  vapour  steaming  up  from  tlio 
ahyss.  The  dead,  utter  silence  lies  like  a  hiirden  upon  you  :  you 
an  intruder  in  the  place.  The  liills  seem  to  jmssess  simie  secivt— ^ 
l»nM)d  over  some  unutterahle  idea  which  you  can  never  know.  Y(tu 
cannot  feel  comfortable  at  Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  discomfort  arises  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  feeling  that  you  are  outside  of  everything— tluii 
these  thunder-splitted  p(‘aks  have  a  life  with  which  you  lannot  inter¬ 
meddle.  The  dumh  monsters  peri)lex  and  sadden.  As  you  walk  aloii*' 
something  lifts  itself  off  a  rock, — ^tis  an  eagle  !  See  how  grandly  tlie 
noble  cr(‘ature  soars  away.  What  swe(‘p  of  wings  !  AVhat  a  lord  of  the 
air!  If  you  cast  U[)  your  eyes  you  will  see  his  brother,  hanging  like  a 
sp(‘ck  beneath  the  sun.  Coruisk  is  a  great  place  for  echoes.  A  cannon 
tired  hen*  would  reverberate  into  a  whole  battle  of  Waterloo.  Giveu 
shout,  as  loud  as  you  can.  Listen  ! 

“Metliinks  that  there  are  spirits  amid  the  peaks.” 

How  strangely  the  clear  strong  tones  sound  from  those  granite 
precipices.  Who  could  conceive  that  horror  had  so  sweet  a  voice! 
Faint  and  fainter  grow  the  sounds,  until  the  last  comes  upon  your  ear, 
as  if  from  the  blue  blank  of  the  sky  itself.  Visitors  do  not  wait  long  at 
C.’oruisk,  and  a  wild  mountain  road  takes  them  across  the  country  to 
the  Lroadtord  Inn.  Sportsmen  often  ])itch  tents  on  some  shcltend 
h‘dge  of  stone,  and  abide  there  for  a  week  or  two,  for  the  lake  is  filled  with 
trout  of  large  size  and  singular  delicacy  ;  so  tliat  at  Coruisk,  a  disciitle 
of  Izaak  Walton  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  practise  his  gentle  craft, 
and  stmly  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

You  may  return  by  Sligichan  if  you  like,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  hills 
there.  Very  peculiar  are  the  shajics  of  these  mountains.  Xatiiro 
seems  to  have  creatt*d  them  in  one  of  her  fantastic  moods.  They  r  - 
mind  one  of  Hindoo  gods.  Just  stand  at  the  inn  door:  a  great  red  hill 
is  before  you,  red  in  colour,  as  if  composed  of  cotiper,  and  u}>on  the 
sides  are  certain  ngly  patches  of  irregular  outline,  as  if  the  copper 
had  rusted  (jrcen^  as  is  its  wont.  Upon  these  patches,  if  you  look 
intently,  you  may  discern  black  specks,  that  seem  to  have  movciiiciil 
in  them.  Puzzled,  you  make  incpiiry,  and  are  informed,  to  your  siir- 
juise,  that  the  green  spaces  are  stretches  of  verdure  on  the  red  hill,  and 
that  the  moving  specks  are  kine,  who  dwell  in  these  dillicult  and 
elevated  regions  the  whole  summer  through.  You  would  sut)))Ose,  Iroui 
where  you  stand,  that  the  hardiest  mountaineer  could  hardly  sustain 
liimself  upon  these  red  and  shelving  slopes.  Sligachan  is  always  lull 
of  tourists.  Portree  is  within  easy  distance,  so  also  is  Ihoadfoid. 
To  either  of  these  points  you  can  easily  drive.  The  road  to  Puitivc 
is  about  the  tamest,  that  to  Proadford  the  most  magniliceut,  in  the 
world.  At  either  place  the  steamer  nia\'  be  caught  up  for  a  journey 
farther  north,  or  for  returning  home  with  us. 
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Pi'j>ort  of  Select  Committee  of  the  llouse  of  Comnunity  on  the  Sole 
of  Beer  Act,  tjr. 

Ill, art  of  the  Natlomit  Temperance  Lcaijac. 

Hl^rt  ef  the  United  Kimjdum  AH  la  nee. 

il'pii’tof  the  \Ve6t  Uldlmj  Association  for  Lefjlslatlce  Remedij  on  the 
Ikcr-huuse  S yst em . 

llqtort  of  the  Bedford  Society  for  the  Snppressani  of  Vice,  tj'c. 

iivKULOoKiNG  the  strong  and  exaggerated  statements  of  too 
2i>a1ous  partizans,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  druukeniiess  has  he- 
fi line  a  terrible  scourge  among  us.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
(|ue>tioii,  a  large  amount  of  attention  has  been  recently  devotc'd. 
Successive  administrations  have  avowed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  have  declared  their  intention  of 
(baling  vigorously  with  the  evils  which  are  the  subject  of  com- 
})laint.  Resides,  it  is  obvious  from  the  temper  of  the  country, 
that  some  early  legislation  must  he  taken ;  and  on  the  eve  of 
action  so  deejily  involving  our  social  interests,  it  may  he  well  to 
ilisciiss  the  matter  by  the  aid  of  the  light  which  exjierience  has 
alforded.  If  it  he  any  advantage  to  us,  we  may  draw  largely  on 
the  history  of  Legislative  interference  and  enactment ;  for  eveiy 
nation  of  history  has  laboured  to  promote  national  sobriety,  and 
lias  enforced  its  penalties  against  drunkards.  Everybody  knows 
•iftlio  rigorous  simplicity  of  manners  in  which  were  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  great  nations  of  anti(|uity — how  Rome,  in  her  best 
days,  forbade  her  sons  to  drink  wine  till  they  were  ihirty-tive 
years  of  age — how  she  entirely  interdicted  its  use  from  her 
daughters — regarding  it  as  an  incentive  to  adultery,  and  visiting  it 
with  a  most  fearful  penalty ;  and  how,  for  the  good  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  her  sturdy  citizens  put  their  own  wives  and  daughters  to 
death,  if  they  they  violated  the  law  and  bathed  their  lips  in  the 
luseioiis  but  forbidden  juice.  We  have  it,  indeed,  on  authentic 
record,  that  one  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  relatives, 
idr  having  picked  the  lock  of  a  chest  in  which  were  deposited  the 

keys  of  the  wme  celh^.  _ _ 

To  point  especially  to  Egy^t,  where  early  civilization  was 
cradled,  so  rigid  and  imperative  were  her  lawgivers  in  their 
liustilitv  to  insobrietv,  that  even  a  roval  debauch  was  interdicted, 
iHid  to  kings  was  ])rescribed  a  limited  ([uantity  of  win(‘,  such  as, 
uceordiiig  to  the  opinion  of  the  day,  was  enough  to  refresh  without 
inJueiiig  intoxication. 
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In  Greece,  we  know  that  drunkenness  was  punished  with 
deatli,  and  was  held  in  universal  abhorrence  An  edict  of 
Lycurgus  forbade  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  But  to  borrow* 
illustrations  from  times  less  remote  from  our  own,  and  in  other 
respects  more  pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  the  records  of  Scot 
tish  liistory  teach  us  that  as  far  back  as  the  second  centuiw* 
taverners  were  denounced  as  public  enemies,  their  goods  wero 
confiscated,  and  they  themselves  were  banished  much  in  the  same 
spirit  as  our  Transatlantic  cousins  in  !Maine  and  other  statis 
authorize  their  civic  authorities  to  empty  the  rum  barrels  into  the 
])ublic  street,  and  to  cast  the  rum-sellers  into  the  State  prison. 
AVe  read  that  this  law  was  solemnly  re-enacted  at  Scone,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  !Norman  conctuest,  and  that  from 
that  time  the  penalty  of  death  was  incurred  by  transgression.  ‘In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  I.  of  France  fed  his  drunken  de¬ 
linquents  on  bread  and  water,  and  kept  them  in  durance  vile;  and 
if  he  found  them*  incorrigible,  he  banislu'd  them  from  la  Iklk 
FrcnicCy  after  he  had  first  mutilated  them  by  the  amputation  of  an 
ear.  And  we  have  somewhere  read  that,  by  a  recent  law  in 
Sweden,  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  seen  intoxicated,  are  to  U- 
posted  on  the  church  doors,  and  the  clerg}Tnan  is  to  offer  prayirs 
for  their  reformation. 

At  this  day,  it  is  said  that  in  Bunnah  the  punishment  for 
diTinkenness  is  the  same  as  for  murder.  Even  in  Dahomy, 
drunkenness  is  strictly^  prohibited :  here  the  king  formerly  ke})t  a 
drunkard  and  fed  him  upon  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitins 
him  at  annual  festivals,  that  the  wretched  and  emaciated  creature 
might  deter  -others  from  the  disgusting  and  degrading  habit.  This 
monitor  is  dead  :  the  lesson  of  his  death  being  even  more  forcible 
than  that  of  his  life. 

In  all  these  instances  is  manifested  an  honest  and  a  ^^go^ous 
determination  to  suppress  the  degenerate  and  demondizing  habit ; 
but  no  such  rude  expedients  will  succeed  in  our  times.  In  our 
own  country’  we  have  tried  the  stocks,  and  the  drunkard’s  cloak, 
which  was  a  kind  of  barrel  with  suitable  apertures  for  the  head 
and  arms,  in  which  the  convicted  drunkard  was  paraded.  All  these 
ridiculous  measures  have  ])r()ved  utterly  abortive,  and  it  is  now 
demanded  of  us  that  we  shall  display’  an  enlightened  estimate  ot 
the  causes  of  intem])erance,  and  that  we  shall  apply’  a  remedy  suck 
as  sound  statenianship  will  ap2)rove.  Drunkenness  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  national  evil — it  is  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  State,  and  we 
must  carefully  mark  the  sy’mptoms,  and  skilfully  apply  the  cure. 

Fublic  opinion  forcibly’  points  to  the  beer-houses  as  the  frulttul 
sources  of  drunkenness,  and  accordingly  the  national  tendenev  to 
reform  is  in  that  direction.  We  may,  therefore,  profitably  review 
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the  pronsions  and  the  operation  of  the  special  Act  of  rarliament 
that  called  these  beer-houses  into  existence.  Now,  it  is  a  somewhat 
(.iiiiiious  and  instructive  fact,  that  this  Act  was  framed  with  an 
holiest  intention  to  promote  sobriety ;  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that 
it  has  been  li’uitful  only  of  drunkenness  and  crime.  This  consider¬ 
ation  ought  to  teach  that  we  should  not  lightly  meddle  \rith  this 
dittieult  and  delicate  question.  Not  that  we  should  refuse  to  inter- 
hre,  ior  too  many  valuable  interests  are  involved  to  allow  us  to  be 
iiuliHereiit ;  but  that  we  should  be  careful  that  no  ill-advised 
counsels  mar  our  good  intentions. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  alanning  prevalence  of  intemperance 
forced  itself  on  the  observation  of  the  country  and  of  l^arliameiit. 
After  many  devices  had  been  suggested  and  abandoned,  some  of 
(.in’  shrewdest  statesmen  proposed  to  wean  the  popular  appetite 
from  gin  and  other  ardent  spirits,  by  a  copious  siqiply  of  malt 
liquors.  The  late  Duke  of  AVellington,  and  the  veteran  philan¬ 
thropist,  Lord  Brougham,  gave  their  warmest  sujiport  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  an  Act  was  past,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  all  over  the  country  houses  where  malt  liquors  could  be 
obtained  away  from  the  temptations  to  drink  ardent  spirits.  The 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  beer-house  system,  says 
that  it  was  established  under  the  belief  that  it  would  give  to 
the  public  cheap  and  pure  beer,  would  dissociate  beer  drinking 
hum  drunkenness,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  throughout  the 
country  of  a  class  of  houses  of  refreshment,  altogether  free  from 
the  disorders  supposed  to  attend  exclusively  on  the  sale  of  spirits.’’ 

Thus  we  have  clearly  before  us  the  intention  of  Government  in 
the  measure  under  review.  The  results  of  their  deliberate  legis¬ 
lation  are  also  familiar  to  every  one.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
ililiieult  to  d(3cide  how  far  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled.  From 
the  first,  doctors  learned  in  the  pathology  of  drunkenness  were 
loud  in  emphatic  warnings  of  the  dangerous  fallacy  which  lurks 
under  the  complacent  assumption  that  the  appetite  for  ardent 
spirits  can  thus  be  controlled  and  sul)ordinated.  They  told  us  that 
the  intoxicating  element  is  essentially  the  same  in  malt  li([uors 
as  in  ardent  spirits,  the  ditference  being  only  in  the  degree  of 
intensity.  And  indeed  our  common  sense,  and  our  daily  observ’a- 
tioii,  taught  us  that  men  became  intoxicated  and  impoverished  by 
drinking  ale  as  well  as  by  drinking  whisky.  But  we  have  been 
specially  required  to  observe,  that  so  far  from  the  use  of  ale  tending 
to  the  anticipated  result  of  diminishing  the  demand  for  spirits,  its 
uniform  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Like  every  wayward  passion,  the  love  of  strong  and  exciting 
liquors  is  strengthened  by  indulgence.  A  moment’s  consideration, 
then,  ^vrill  assure  us  that  the  assumption  on  which  the  Legislature 
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I)ass(‘(l  the  Boor  Bill  is  at  variance  ^rith  all  observation ;  whi] 
we  find  it  diametrically  opposed  to  the  incontrovertihlo  maxiiu< 
which  physiolo^'sts  have  laboriously  established.  It  is  ohvioij^' 
tlierc'fure,  that  Parliament  proceeded  to  legislate  on  a  grave  error  * 
and  if  our  senatoi's  have  not  in  this  case  betrayed  us  into  disa^-ter 
they  have  been  more  fortunate  than  wise.  ’ 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed  to  test  the  character  of  tlie 
measure,  the  practical  results  that  have  follow(‘d  its  enaetnieiit 
Here  it  may  justly  he  remarked,  that  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  this  Bill  have  certainly  not  been  defeated  by  any  uuwortliv 
jealousies,  or  narrow-minded  views  of  administrative  poliev. 
cramping  restrictions  have  impaired  the  full  development  of  their 
favourite  ])roject.  English  ale  was  considered  to  be  a  caj)ital  tliin-r 
for  English  throats,  and,  acting  on  this  definite  idea,  the  onlv 
thought  was  to  render  its  supply  equal  to  the  most  iiisatiahle 
demand.  There  is  but  this  one  single  idea  pervading  the  entire 
measure.  Stripping  the  Act  of  its  dry  and  technical  foniialitit's, 
it  simjdy  provides  that  any  householder,  on  payment  of  a  small 
annual  fee  to  the  Excise,  may  sell  malt  liquors  wherever  he  naiv 
find  customers  to  buy  them. 

^len  were  to  be  won  over  from  the  coarser  and  fiercer  excite¬ 
ment  of  ardent  s})iiTts,  by  the  dull  and  dreamy  sensuality  provoked 
by  beer,  and  there  was  to  be  no  stinting  in  the  allowance  of  the 
wholes(nne  beverage.  The  houses  of  the  licensed  victuallers  were 
supposed  to  be  under  active  police  surveillance,  and  under  the 
stern  control  of  magisterial  authority,  because  they  dealt  out  wluit 
our  Parliamentary  Committees  have  called  a  dangerous  commodity; 
but  beer  was  considered  so  innocent  and  so  good,  that  the  magis¬ 
terial  control  was  purposely  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  be  said  that  it  was  practically  annihilated. 

Free  trade  in  beer  was  the  pith  of  this  measure,  and  all  obstacles 
to  its  success  were  carefully  removed.  For  all  practical  })urposcs 
the  Gi)\Trnment  retired  from  interference,  retaining  only  a  few 
idle  formalities  to  keep  up  deceptive  appearances  of  supervision 
and  control. 

To  those  vvdio  are  content  to  wade  through  the  mournful  review 
of  its  history,  there  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  disastrous 
cons(‘(|uences  of  the  Bill.  In  no  single  respect  has  it  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  country,  or  of  its  framers.  The  Parliamentaiy 
Iteport  says,  that  “  the  beer-shop  system  has  proved  a  failure,”  luid 
the  univ'ersal  experience  of  society  attests  the  truth  of  the  verdict. 
The  beer-houses  stand  impeached  as  having  be(*ome  an  auxiliary  oi 
the  national  intemperance  they  WTre  intended  to  correct,  and  no  one 
lias  a  word  to  offer  in  palliation  or  defence.  The  same  Pe])ort  of 
the  Parliamentarv  Committee  savs,  that  “  maiiv  are  notorious  loi 
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»ho  sale  of  an  inferior  article ;  that  the  consumption  of  ardent 
!i)irits  has  far  from  diminished  ;  and  that  the  comfort  and  morals 
ithe  people  have  been  seriously  im])airi'd.’’ 

This  is  certainly  a  crushinp;  verdict  on  a  system  called  into 
existence  to  promote  the  sobriety  of  the  people,  and  nursed  and 
ivttcd  hy  specious  philanthropy  and  by  otticial  zeal.  ]5ut  the 
drunkenness  and  the  practices  of  gross  sensuality  that  pre¬ 
vail,  together  with  the  crimes  of  violence  that  are  fre(iuently 
|,er|)etrated  in  these  places,  attest  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 
Among  the  most  sigiiihcant  testimonies  that  point  to  this 
aiuflusioii  is  that  recently  given  by  Lord  llrougham,  who, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  was  among  the  most  active 
framers  and  supporters  of  the  Hill.  Ilis  lordshij)  now  candidly 
;]V()\vs  that  a  serious  blunder  was  made  in  passing  it,  that  the 
results  have  been  most  decidedlv  contrarv  to  the  inttnitions  of  the 
(riginators,  and  that  he  is  ready  in  his  j)lace  in  Jbirliameiit  to 
assist  in  a  remedy  for  the  acknowledged  evil.  If  to  tins  testimony 
aiiv  further  evidence  is  wanting,  it  may  be  found  almost  in  every 
charge,  given  either  by  our  learned  Recorders,  or  by  her  ^lajesty’s 
Judges  of  Assize — all  of  whom,  ^^ith  a  unanimity  that  cannot  be 
disregarded,  trace  to  the  demoralizing  influeiices  of  beer-houses 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  violence  on  which  they  have  to 
adjudicate.  Almost  in  every  case,  this  class  of  otfences  is  traced 
t'l  strong  liquors,  the  offenders  being  infuriated  by  drink  at  the 
time ;  but  the  beer-houses  are  singled  out  for  special  remtirk, 
hoeaiise  the  worst  of  characters  resort  to  them,  there  plan  their 
robberies,  divide  their  spoil,  indulge  in  their  brutal  'quarrels,  and 
tlicir  unrestrained  debaucheries.  The  licensed  victualler,  having 
a  wholesome  fear  of  losing  his  licence,  dares  not  allow  such  ])eople 
and  such  practices  in  his  house  ;  but  the  beer-seller  has  liule  fear 
of  the  magistrates  before  his  eyes,  and  is  satisfied  to  accumulate 
the  gains  which  this  unhallowed  patronage  brings.  It  may  be 
>tartling  to  quiet,  easy-going  householders  to  be  assured  that  crimes 
of  this  description  are  pre-arranged;  but  it  is  nevertlieless  a  fact 
Will  known  to  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  and  is  often  ad¬ 
mitted  by  jirisoners  themselves  when  in  gaol.  Mr.  Robcutson 
bladstone  says,  that  the  subject  has  so  frequently  come  before 
the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  that  they  know  that  in  b('er-houses, 
as  well  as  in  licensed  public-houses,  many  thefts  and  robberies  and 
other  crimes  are  aminged  and  preconceived.’’  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  head  constable,  who  returns  the  number  of  beer-houses  in 
the  borough  of  Liverpool,  at  which  thieves  assemble,  atT2,  and  those 
at  which  thieves  assemble  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
I'lbhei’ies,  at  57.  The  report  of  an  active  society  in  theM[uiet  pro- 
viueial  to^^Tl  of  Bedford  fiu’iiishes  the  most  melancholy  proof  of  the 
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abominations  that  characterize  the  lower  class  of  beer-housos  Tl  ’ 
to^vn,  as  ever}  body  knows,  is  distinguished  for  its  educational  aj' 
vantages  ab(jve  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  scene*;  are 
constantly  enacted  there  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  national  eh 
racter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lofty  ethics  we  profess  before  the  world 
We  should  have  thought  that  in  a  to\\Ti  of  10,000  inhabitants  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  such  iniquities  to  pass  without 
notice  and  without  correction.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and  so  bad 
indeed,  are  the  public-houses  and  beer-shops  of  Bedlbrd,  that 
Captain  Johues  Smith,  Adjutant  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia 
refused  t(^  permit  his  men  to  be  (quartered  in  these  houses  a  second 
time,  for  he  had  hjund  on  a  former  occasion  that  they  had  been 
most  demoralizing  in  their  ellect.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
curates  of  a  district  church,  we  arc  informed  that  dancing-rooins 
are  attached  to  many  of  the  public-houses,  and  that  the  standard 
of  female  morality  is  fearfully  low.  Into  these  places  bovs 
and  girls  of  tender  years  arc  seduced  from  Sunday  and  other 
schools,  and  are  initiated  into  rices  of  the  most  appalhng  cha¬ 
racter.  The  increase  of  public  prostitution  is  decidedly  manifested; 
and  it  further  appears  that  the  additional  brothels  have  been 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  disorderly  public-houses  and 
beer- shops,  the  whole  of  one  of  the  back  lanes  being  occupied  hv 
abandoned  women  of  the  lowest  class.  This  is  bad  enough ;  but, 
unhap})ily,  Bedford  is  but  a  fair  type  of  other  towns.  In  Brad¬ 
ford  the  police  have  recently  broken  up  six  beer-houses  in  one 
street.  All  of  these  were  disreputably  conducted,  and  one  of 
them  had  no  less  than  six  adjoining  brothels,  all  dependent  on 
it.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  old 
statute  of  Edward  III.,  in  order  to  remove  these  dens  of  infamy 
and  nurseries  of  crime,  so  clumsy  and  inefficient  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  Barliament  under  which  these  houses  hold 
their  licences.  The  evidence  on  the  encouragement  given  by 
beer-houses  to  prostitution  is  as  ample  as  it  is  disgusting.  The 
fact  is,  that  that  the  character  of  many  of  these  houses  and  of 
their  keepers  has  sunk  irremediably  low,  while  at  present  it  h 
almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  so  low,  indeed,  and  so 
generally  admitted,  that  the  Hcensed  rict nailers  themselves  are  apt 
to  look  with  contempt  on  the  vulgar  rivalry  of  the  beer-housis, 
while  the  respectable  members  of  the  fraternity  utterly  repudiate 
the  majority  of  their  craft.  ^lany  of  the  beer-sellers  themselves 
are  the  foremost  to  admit  the  erils  of  the  system  and  to  demand 
a  remedy.  Thus  in  Leeds  there  is  an  association  of  tbe 
more  respectable  beer-sellers  for  their  mutual  support;  and 
it  is  a  singular  and  significant  fact,  that  a  deputation  from  tlii' 
body  not  long  ago  volimteered  the  statement,  that  out  of  d4<' 
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jioopors  of  beor-housos  within  the  borough,  200  wore  of  such  a 
hanieter  as  to  prevent  their  admission  into  the  scx'iety.  In  New’- 
ea<tle-oii-Tvne  w^e  find  that  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association, 
j  few  months  since,  appeared  at  the  Brew  sters’  Sessions,  acknow*- 
ledired  many  instances  of  illegal  Sunday  trading,  and  other  of¬ 
fences  that  prevailed,  but  assured  the  Bench  that  no  one  w’us 
jiHowed  to  be  a  member  who  w’as  known  to  kee})  a  disorderly 

It  may  not  be  an  idle  repetition  to  insist  that  the  impeachment 
of  the  Beer  Bill  rests  on  no  accusations  suggested  by  petty  malice 
and  trade  rivalry.  Committees  of  both  1  louses  of  l^lrliamellt 
have  reported  against  it,  and  have  denounced  it  in  language  the 
force  of  wdiich  no  other  witnesses  have  exceeded.  Judges  of 
Asize  have  traced  its  fatal  influences  in  the  promotion  of  crime. 
Grand  juries  have  spoken  out  to  the  same  effect.  Magistrates 
have  constantly  declared  that  the  crime  wiiich  comes  before  them 
largely  originates  in  beer-houses.  The  police  and  philanthropists 
of  every  school  have  pointed  out  the  same  intimate  connection 
k'tweeii  the  beer-house  and  the  con\ict’s  career. 

As  conclusive  evidence  of  the  frightful  extent  of  crime  origi¬ 
nating  in  drunkenness,  may  be  adduced  the  report  of  the  police 
cases  disposed  of  summarily  for  the  year  ending  1857.  These 
were  3GG,233,  and  75,851)  of  them  wTre  distinct  cases  of  drunkeii- 
noss.  But  the  compiler  of  the  judicial  statistics  observes,  that 
these  represent  only  the  cases  where  the  police  are  coin])elled 
to  act  in  helping  or  restraining  the  drunkard,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  assaults,  and  other  offences  of  wdiich  drunkenness  w^as  clearly 
the  cause.  When  these  are  added,  the  tw^o  classes  make  a  total  of 
151,888  out  of  the  309,233 — or  nearly  one-half  of  the  w  hole. 

M  itliout  controversy,  then,  this  wTetched  system  stands  con¬ 
victed  of  the  most  serious  inroads  on  social  order  and  on  the 
public  morals.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  it  should  long 
escape  the  purging  process  of  a  radical  reformation. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  these  results  w^ere  not  anticipated 
and  prevented  ;  for  it  is  ‘‘  sufficiently  notorious,”  says  the  lleport 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  ‘‘  that  drunkenness  is  the  main  cause  (jf 
crime,  of  social  disorder,  and  distress  in  England.”  And  it  has 
also  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  before  I’arliainentary  Coniniit- 
tocs,  that  drunkenness  increases  in  direct  proportion  witli  the 
increase  of  puldic-hcmses,  and  the  fiicilities  of  obtaining  intoxicat¬ 
ing  licpiors.  These  facilities,  in  fact,  act  as  pow  erfiil  tem])tations, 
till  opportunity  in  this  respect  has  become  a  synoiiyme  for 
temptation. 

These  facts  w^ere,  probably,  at  the  time  not  so  fully  established  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  it  is  manifest  they  were  quite  overlooked,  or  no 
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such  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  increase  the  n\inil>or  f 
temptations.  1  before  the  passinp;  of  the  Act,  the  numlKT  of 
licensed  victuallers  was  88,'‘3r)G  ;  in  1857  the  munher  liad  risen  i!, 
1)2, 0G5,  to  which  wc  must  add  42,554  beer-houses,  called  inn! 
existence  by  the  Act  under  consideration.  The  total  iiunilxT  of 
drinking  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  then  1G4,G1!). 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increase  of  publlc-lious^s 
operates  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  law  in  producing  an  increas' 
of  drunkenness  ;  and  if  drunkenness  is  indeed  the  main  caiHe  (»f 
crime,  of  social  disorder,  and  distress ;  then,  indeed,  a  fearful 
deluge  of  intoxication,  of  \dce,  and  misery,  could  only  have  Um  u 
expected  from  the  insane  attempt  to  multij)ly  temptations,  ami 
increase  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  how  fully  and  painfully  these  melancholy  anticipatiuie 
have  been  realized. 

In  criticizing  the  operations  of  this  Bill,  and  testing  it  hv  tho 
high-sounding  pretensions  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  tin' 
world,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  one  of  its  specitil  olijoct^ 
was  to  provide  cheap  and  pure  beer  for  the  people.  But  h. 
this  respect  the  failure  has  been  most  signal  and  com])leto.  Tlio 
parliamentary  reports  point  out  that  adulteration  arises  necos- 
sanly  from  the  com])etition  that  exists  between  the  public-liou^ 
and  the  bcer-sliop.  These  two  classes  are  not  on  an  e(pial  footiii;^ 
in  the  trade  ;  and  having  no  means  of  deriving  profit  except  on 
the  sale  of  malt  liquor,  the  beer-shop  keeper  is  tempted  to  resort 
to  adulteration  to  increase  his  gains,  and  to  enable  him  to  compete 
with  the  propnetor  of  the  gin-palace.  But  apart  from  this  ano¬ 
malous  competition,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  beer,  as  sold  even 
at  the  public-house,  is  often  a  very  different  article  from  that  which 
is  obtained  at  the  brewery.  The  adulteration  of  beer,  has,  indeed, 
become  a  profession  conducted  with  the  most  scientific  sldll,  and 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  audacity  and  wickedness. 

A  class  of  worthies  make  it  their  business  to  \nsit  the  cellars  of 
publicans,  that  they  may  doctor  the  liquors  intended  for  sale,  and 
thus  increase  the  gains  of  the  landlords  and  the  thirst  of  their  cim- 
tomers.  The  most  ample  eWdence,  parliamentary  and  otlierwiso, 
jdaees  this  systematic  adulteration  beyond  all  doubt,  and  explode^ 
the  delusion  that  the  licensed  ^dctuallers,  either  in  public-house'^  or 
beer-shops,  pro^nde  us  ^^■ith  ])ure  and  wholesome  beverages.  Tlie 
eWdence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  public-houses  is  mort 
ample  and  conclusive  on  this  point ;  so  also  is  the  e\’idenee  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink,  &q.  Before 
this  committee  Dr.  Xormanby  said,  that  ‘^beer  was  adulterated 
by  the  ])ublican,  and  not  by  the  brewer  ;  and  to  such  an 
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Xtont  that,  between  the  ai-ticlo  sold  by  the  one  and  retailed  by 
the  ether,  there  was  a  ditterenee  of  tifty  p<'r  cent,  of  alcohol.” 

Ill  tlie  report  of  this  coniniittee,  a  most  edilying  disclosure  was 
miule  of  the  delicious  cijinpounds  to  which  the  licensed  victualhu’s 
treat  their  customers  : — Cocculus  iiidicus,  grains  of  paradise,  and 
-jjlpliate  of  ammonia  ;  extract  of  gentian,  extract  of  white  })o})i)ies, 
ami  salts  of  tartar  ;  oil  of  vitriol,  alum,  and  slaked  lime. 

AVith  such  systematic  perseverance  is  this  nefarious  trade  con- 
(lueted,  tliat  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  tradesmen  known  as  dealing 
s|)(vially  in  these  adulterating  agents.  AVith  the  gi’eatest  scicuititlc 
skill  they  prepare  their  deleterious  drugs,  and  sell  some  of  thi'in 
carriully  compounded  into  a  paste,  and  neatly  done  up  in  bladders, 
weighing  from  five  pounds  to  ten  jiounds.  Of  the  fact  and  the 
extent  of  this  adulteration  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  arises  in 
a  !?reat  measure  from  the  competition  in  the  beer  trade  is  eipially 
certain;  but  we  imagine  that,  though  all  will  loudly  condemn 
practices  so  base,  yet  the  ovil  ^yi\l  be  regarded  in  dillerent  lights 
according  to  the  point  from  which  the  observation  is  taken.  Those 
who  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  whose 
practice  is  to  abstain  altogether  from  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
strongly  denounce  the  active  principle  of  these  drinks  as  pioisonous, 
that  they  are  apt  to  regard  these  adulterations  as  the  mere  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  poison  for  another.  On  the  other  hand,  those  ^^■ho 
who  regard  the  same  liquors  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  bever¬ 
ages,  will  feel  that  a  slow  but  deadly  poison  is  substituted  for  a 
favourite  and  health-giving  draught.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  salutary  properties  of  pure  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  both  as 
medicines  and  as  daily  beverages,  are  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
the  latter  class.  AVchave  not  much  faith  in  the  alcoholic  stimulant 
begotten  of  fermentation.  Hut  we  cannot,  therefore,  su])port  the 
hypothesis  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  with  iioisonous  ingredients 
h  the  substitution  of  one  poison  for  another.  It  must  be  insistt'd 
that  the  public,  especially  the  working  classes,  who  freciuent  the 
heer-liouses  for  societv  and  recreation,  suffer  frightfullv  bv  the 
exchange  forced  iq)on  them ;  for,  however  injuriijus  may  be  the 
intoxication  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stupefying  effects  of 
Wr  and  sjiirits  drugged  xrith  oil  of  vitriol  and  with  cocculus 
iudicus  are  very  much  worse. 

It  has  recently  been  sIioxxti  that,  since  the  jiractice  of  adulte¬ 
ration  has  become  so  prevalent,  the  career  of  the  drunkard  has 
heeii  accelerated— the  imirk  of  'tlie  sot  has  earlier  fixed  itself  upon 
his  forehead ;  and  he  has  gone  doxMi  to  utter  destruction  and 
dosjiair  with  a  rapidity  previously  unexperienced.  AATioever  is 
laiiiiliar  with  the  terrible  history  of  modern  drunkenness,  will 
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sustain  us  in  this  opinion.  It  must  then  be  held  that  to 
extent  to  which  tlic  beer-house  system  may  have  contributed 
the  adulteration  of  the  malt-liquors  in  common  use,  it  has  nr  • 
a  national  calamity.  ^  ^ 

In  tracing  the  failure  of  the  Bill,  and  in  suggesting  the  anim 
priatc  remedies  for  the  mischief  it  has  engendered,  there  naturally 
exists  much  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  only  in  the  cundenniatioli 
of  the  measure  and  desire  for  its  amendment  that  unaniniitv  nr  * 
vails  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  most  emiuent 
brewers,  and  others  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  trattic  of 
malt  liquors,  are  forward  in  seeking  and  enforcing  a  proper  reiiudv 
Some  remedies  proposed  we  fear  are  chimerical. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  was  su^. 
gested  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  that  the  existin'^ 
licences  should  be  allowed  to  die  out,  and  that  as  they  lapsed  I  v 
the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  holders,  they  should  not  be  renewed. 
This,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  happy  expedient  of  getting  rid  of 
them ;  but,  as  the  late  Home  Secretary  told  another  deputation 
from  the  same  National  Temperance  League,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  present  temper  of  the  people  would  allow 
beer- shops  to  be  extinguished  without  supplnng  the  deficieiiev  in 
some  way.  The  Home  Secretary  specially  pointed  out  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  public-houses  would  be  the  infallible 
result.  And  it  has  already  been  found  by  experience,  that  where 
the  magistrates  have  rigidl)'  restricted  the  granting  of  licences,  as 
in  Manchester,  the  number  of  beer-shops  under  Excise  licence  lias 
rapidly  increased;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  where  licences  have 
been  readily  granted,  as  in  Inverpool,  the  number  of  beer-shops 
has  been  kept  proportionately  low.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
fatal  to  rely  on  tliis  as  an  adequate  remedy.  Our  hopes  lie  in 
another  direction. 

Other  Temperance  Reformers  propose  a  licensing  court,  which 
should  be  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  In  the  obnoxious 
Beer  Act  there  is  a  clause  which  ])rovides  that  every  ap[)licaiit 
for  a  licence  should  produce  to  the  Excise  a  certificate  of  good 
character,  signed  by  six  householders  in  the  parish.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  intention  of  Government  thus  to  guard  the  trade  from 
falling  into  im])roper  hands,  and  to  hedge  it  about  with  guarantee^ 
of  good  conduct.  This  provision  has  notoriously  proved  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  fonnality ;  for  any  candidate  for  the  distinguished  honour  oi 
dispensing  beer  poisoned  with  grains  of  paradise,  finds  it  a  very 
sinq)le  matter  to  obtain  his  certificate  from  congenial  s})irits.  itli 
the  exception  already  intimated,  it  newer  seems  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  our  senators,  that  the  mischief  arose  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  tribunal  of  householders,  to  whom  the  preliiniiiarv 
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decision  was  referred ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  idle  form  of 
rtdeivnce  to  the  ratepayers  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  become 
i  roalitv,  ivnd  that  all  questions  relating  to  licences  should  be 
Submitted  to  the  rate-payers  at  large,  or  to  a  public  tribunal 
fleeted  by  them,  and  being  of  their  number.  For  ourselves,  we 
t^rdially  a})prove  of  a  proposition  so  judicious. 

Snell  a  tribunal,  holding  its  authority  directly  from  the  rate¬ 
payers,  and  amenable  to  them,  it  is  agreed  would  best  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  licensing  court ;  because,  feeling  the  constant 
pressure  of  popular  opinion  upon  it,  it  would  reduce  the  number 
(,f  public-houses  to  the  minimum  point ;  it  would  control  these 
(ibiioxious  places  just  so  far  as  public  opinion  insisted  on  improved 
dtvoruiii ;  and  it  would  be  a  faithful  index  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  constituency  which  invested  it  with  vitality  and  jiower. 
h'itliout  doubt,  such  a  court  could  easily  be  formed,  and  might, 
jterhaps,  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  public  confidence  as  our 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  our  ^lunicipal  Corporations,  but  being 
ireated  for  an  object  so  different  from  those  subserved  by  these 
iiodics,  we  cannot  predict  the  success  of  such  a  Court  from  the 
working  of  our  present  Municipal  Institutions.  Passions  and 
interests  would  be  brought  into  play  in  the  election  of  a  Licensing 
Court,  far  more  powerful  and  hostile  than  those  now  raised  in 
horoiigli  elections.  A  new  annual  election  in  every  township 
would  be  an  inconceivable  annoyance.  Moreover,  the  j)ublicans 
would  form  a  standing  organization  for  influencing  the  elections  ; 
and  when  we  think  of  their  enormous  influence  at  present  in  the 
flection  of  Municipal  Councils,  Surveyors  of  Highways,  and  evxui 
Members  of  Parliament,  we  scarcely  doubt  that  they  would  gain 
the  ascendancy  in  a  popularly  constituted  Licensing  Court, — a 
result  which  Temperance  Iteformers  seem  not  to  have  calculated, 
ill  raising  tribunals  which  should  mirror  the  sentiment  of  the 
communitv. 

iNo  such  intricate  or  costly  macliinery  is  needed  :  the  evil  con- 
naTcd  with  beer-houses  arises  to  a  large  extent  from  one  source. 
The  Beer  Bill  renders  magisterial  interference  with  beer-house 
keepers  a  very  diflicult  and  embarrassing  duty.  Beer  licences 
ire  granted  by  the  Excise  oflicers,  but  they  have  not  the 
jt'»\ver  afterwards  to  revoke  them,  and  the  magistrates  have  no 
'•yiitrol  wliatev'er  over  their  number.  In  case  of  conviction, 
liiey  may,  in  addition  to  a  fine,-  .adjudge  the  forfeiture  of  the 
hyeiico;  blit  if  they  do  not  give  notice  of  this  adjudication,  the 
fxcise  has  no  power  to  interfere.  This  j)ower  the  magistrates 
ippeur  never  to  have  exercised ;  so  that,  practically,  it  is  absolutely 
l  >>t.  From  some  cause  or  other,  the  magistrates  decline  this  duty, 
liicv  seem  indeed  to  feel  to  a  great  extent  that  thev  have  in- 
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currod  no  rof^ponsibility  with  regard  to  a  license  which  they  never 
granted,  and  they  are  afraid  to  come  in  collision  with  another 
authority.  The  mere  pecuniary  fine  which  they  inflict  has  not  the 
effect  of  restraining  evil-doers,  who  find  that  the  profiigaev  which 
they  encourage  brings  large  gains  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  remon. 
strances  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  spite  of  the  fines  they  intlict 
the  ahominations  of  the  vilest  of  these  houses  remain  in  full 
So  thoroughly  do  the  beer-house  keepers  feel  themselves  indciKn. 
d(‘nt  of  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  that  many  publicans  who 
have  forfeited  their  licences  immediately  open  a  heer-sho]),  ofton 
on  the  same  premises,  and  thus  openly  and  efiectually  defy  the 
Ilench.  ^lany  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded.  A  single  one 
sullice  for  illustration.  The  magistrates  of  llirminghani, 
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after  several  warnings,  at  length  removed  the  licence  from  a  pul 
lican  who  piTsisted  in  harbouring  had  company.  He  went  imme. 
diately  to  the  Excise,  took  out  a  new  licence,  laughed  at  tlie  lleiich, 
and  then,  j)ractically  free  from  their  super\dsion,  he  carried  on 
ten  times  worse  than  before. 

The  ol)^^ous  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  to  give  to  tin* 
magistrates  an  unequivocal  right  to  control  all  matters  rospectinir 
heer-sho])s,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  control  the  houses  df 
the  licensed  \'ictuallers.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  want  (if 
authoritative  superrision  has  been  seriously  felt,  nor  can  we  fail 
to  concede  that  some  interference  has  now  become  imperative. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  the  present  Lord  iMayor  of  London,  a> 
solicitor  to  the  licensed  rfctuallers,  that  ‘rfhe  present  laws  liave 
worked  beneficially  for  the  public,  nhere  ihc  afteution  of  the  maifis- 
f rates  has  been  directed  to  their  admiuMration ;  that  they  kave 
preserved  temperance  ;  that  they  have  protected  the  revenue ;  and 
that  they  have  afforded  great  accommodation  to  the  public;” 
and  Ave  believe  this  statement  is  c(3rrect.  AVe  do  not  see  any  body 
of  men  more  likely  to  superintend  the  licensing  of  beer-houses  than 
the  magistrates.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  interested  in 
puldic-house  property ;  hut  on  the  w  hole,  they  are  tlie  most  dis¬ 
interested  body  on  this  question  that  w  e  know’  of,  and  belongiiii: 
to  the  class  best  fitted  to  maintain  order  and  dispense  justice. 
We  think,  also,  they  are,  on  the  wdiole,  the  steadiest  body  of  men 
in  their  action.  They  are  fairly  under  the  influence  of  puldie 
opinion  and  of  the  press.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency  ain(*ni 
them  to  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses  and  heer-sbop'. 
and  in  some  cases  they  listen  to  memorials  from  total  abstaiiieis 
and  friends  of  temperance  in  favour  of  such  a  course. 

But  wdiile  wt  believe  that  the  magistrates  are  the  fittest  b<*dv 
of  men  to  administer  the  law’  over  heer-.shopjii  as  over  puldic- 
houses,  and  that  there  is  a  peremptory  need  for  some  immediau- 
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change,  that  will  place  both  alike  under  their  control ;  we  are 
ooiinnced  the  reformation  of  our  beer-shop  system  must  be  the 
work  of  earnest  men  in  the  community,  whose  zeal  will  stimulate 
aii'l  strengthen  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty.  Like  every 
other  executive,  the  magistrates  are  indifferent  to  any  evil,  so 
Ion?  as  the  conscience  of  the  community  is  not  aroused  by  it ; 
but  if’ reminded  and  urged  by  the  strong  convictions  of  men  wlio 
tet‘1  deeply  the  national  curse  of  drunkenness,  and  labour  for  its 
nuuoval,  they  will  be  more  watchful  and  severe  in  the  licensing 
and  rt'gulation  of  public-houses  and  of  beer-houses,  when  put 
under  their  administration. 

Wo  have  observed  with  pleasure,  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
nioveinent  having  licence  reform  for  its  object.  In  nearly  all  the 
to\nis  of  importance  throughout  the  country,  memorials  to  the 
magistrates  have  been  ])resented,  pra\4ng  that  the  publicans  should 
he  more  rigidly  held  to  the  tenor  of  their  licences,  and  that  no  new 
licences  should  be  issued.  Under  this  unwonted  interference,  the 
magistrates  have  sometimes  winced ;  but  they  have  almost  univer¬ 
sally  respected  the  memorialists,  so  far  as  substantially  to  comply 
with  their  request  that  no  new  licences  should  be  granted.  No  prac- 
1  tieal  movement  in  the  direction  of  national  sobriety  has  home  such 
nsible  fruit.  Though  but  of  yesterday  it  has  already  prevented 
!  the  opening  up  of  hundreds  of  fountains  of  drunkenness,  of  miser}', 

I  and  crime.  It  may  shortly  be  strong  enough  to  grapple  with 
those  that  are  now  in  mischievous  operation.  It  must  be  specially 
observed,  that,  like  every  reformation,  this  one  has  been  born,  and 
nursed,  and  cradled  among  the  people.  They  have  felt  the  crush¬ 
ing  burdens  of  sorrow  and  sin  that  drunkenness  imposes,  and 
they  are  rising  with  a  nation's  strength  to  shake  off‘  the  over- 
i  whelming  load. 
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1.  Luther’s  Bible.  Wittcmbcrnf.  loL). 

2.  Luther’s  Bible.  Halle,  Caustcin  lu¬ 
st  it  ution.  185.‘L 

3.  Luther’s  Bible.  Basle  Bible  Society., 
1851. 

4.  Luther’s  Bible.  Stuttgart  Bible 
Society.  1858. 

6.  Luther’s  Bible.  Nuremberg  Bible 
Society.  1852. 

C.  Luther’b  Bible.  Frankfort:  Bron- 
ner  and  CV>.  1855. 

7.  Luther’s  Bible.  Grimma.  1852. 

8.  Luther’s  Bible.  Cologne.  1857. 

Wk  place  the  titles  of  eight  editions 
of  Luther’s  Bible  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  first  in  the  list  is  the 
last  edition  published  in  Witteinberg 
under  Luther’s  superintendence  ;  the 
other  seven  are  recent  editions  issued 
by  various  jmblishei-s  and  societies. 
In  calling  attention  to  this  particular 
version  we  do  not  purpose  entering 
on  the  wide  field  of  discussion  into 
which  the'  translation  itself,  and  the 
name  of  its  illustrious  author,  natu¬ 
rally  introduce  us.  One  object  is 
simple  and  practical,  and  we  shall 
confine  oiu'selves  strictly  within  the 
limits  which  this  object  assigns  to  us. 

The  })ublic  mind  is  at  present  occu¬ 
pying  itself  with  certain  important 
({uestions  touching  our  English  Bible. 
This  treiL'^ure,  beipieathetl  to  us  by 
our  ancestors,  is  one  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  guard  too  jealously. 
Our  English  vei*sion,  considered  as  a 
popular  translation,  is  to  this  day 
what  Selden  in  his  time  said  of  it, 
“  the  best  translation  in  the  world.” 
The  questions  agibited  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  a  com]Lirison  of 
the  condition  of  the  English  Bible  with 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  versions  of  other  lands  a  matter 
of  very 'practical  consequence  ;  and  it 
is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  in¬ 
stitute  that  comparison  in  the  case 


I  of  Luther’s  version,  confining  our- 
j  selves,  however,  to  the  single  point  of 
punty  and  uniformity  of  the  text, 
j  In  the  year  1847*^,  the  Board  of 
;  Managers  of  the  American  Bil.le 
j  Society  imposed  on  their  “  ( ’oiumittee 
I  on  Versions”  the  task  of  collatingthe 
'  editions  of  the  English  Bilde  piiK- 
lished  by  their  society  with  thov 
issued  in  Great  Britain.  In  Mav, 
1851,  the  collators  presented  their 
report,  which  was  adopted,  and  siil,- 
seipiently  printed.  From  this  rep. rt 
we  quote  the  following  extracts.  Th-^ 
first  extract  concerns  the  relation  in 
i  which  the  editions  at  ]>resent  in  cireii- 
i  lation  stand  to  the  original  edition  of 
!  IGll. 

I  ‘‘  The  English  Bible,  as  left  by  the 
translatiirs,  has  come  down  to 
unaltered  in  respect  to  its  ft.ii  ; 
except  in  the  changes  of  orthognipliy 
which  the  whole  English  langnaire 
i  has  undergone,  to  which  the  verNioii 
I  has  naturally  and  properly  been  coii- 
'  formed  ;  and  excepting  also  the  sli<.^ht 
i  variations  and  discrepancies  which, 

'  in  so  long  an  interval,  must  necessarily 
I  arise,  by  reason  of  human  imjierfec- 
!  tion,  in  the  preparation  and  printing’ 
j  of  so  many  millions  of  copies, 
j  “  The  exposure  to  variations  fnim 
I  this  latter  source  is  naturally  givater. 

I  wherever  the  printing  of  the  Bible  is 
at  the  option  of  every  one  who  choo'^« 

1  to  undertake  it,  without  restriction 
and  without  supervision  ;  as  in  th;> 
j  country  since  the  revolution.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  printing  has  lieeQ 
done  oidy  under  royal  authority,!}’ 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  and  by  the  King’s  ])rinters  ia 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  like  ex¬ 
posure  does  not  exist  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  ;  although,  even  there,  siyit 
variations  are  continually  maiiiiestiiii 
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themselves  between  the  copies  bear- 
in  t  these  various  imprints.”  —  Re- 
nort,  pp- 

‘  III  the  year  1833  the  C^rendon 
Press  issued  in  Roman  letter  an  ex¬ 
act  reprint,  pa<,^e  for  pa-^e,  tuid  letter 
f,*r  letter,  of  tlie  original  folio  edition 
„f  Kill.  The  report  remarks  on 
this: — 

“The  publication  of  this  reprint 
tniirpiillized  the  public  mind  ;  for  it 
jiivseiited  ocul  ar  demonstration  that, 
Intli  the  exception  of  typographical 
einirs,  and  of  the  changes  conformed 
to,  and  required  by,  the  progress  of 
orthography  in  the  English  language, 
the  text  of  our  present  Rildes  remains 
unchanged,  and  is  without  variation 
fro!u  the  original  copy  as  left  by  the 
traiislatoi's.” — p.  11. 

We  may,  tlien,  assume  that  our 
English  Bibles,  whether  printed  in 
Oxford,  (aimbridge,  or  London,  are 
accordant  with  the  text  of  Kill  in 
all  respects  saving  the  orthography, 
and  in  thus  latter  respect  tlie  varia¬ 
tions  between  the  sevond  editions  are 
so  few  and  so  trivial,  as  to  justify  us 
in  asseiting  that  we  in  England  are 
at  the  present  time  in  possession  of  a 
text  at  once  pure  and  uniform. 

The  edition  of  Luther’s  version 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  list,  as  that  which  received 
Luther’s  final  corrections,  is  the 
edition  which  is  generally  regsirded 
in  Germany  as  possessed  of  standard 
authority.  We  believe  we  do  not  eiT 
in  stating  that,  with  the  exception  of 
editions  specially  designed  for  the 
learned,  no  society  nor  imblisher  in 
Germany  has  issued  exact  reprints, 
in  every  resjK*ct,  saving  the  ortho- 
gmphy,  of  this  standard  edition.  -V 
pure  text,  then,  cannot  be  said  t.) 
exist.  Whether,  considering  that  the 
translation  was  made  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  this  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  altogether  an  evil  is  anoflier 
•lUestion.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  nowhere,  in  editions  intended 
for  popular  use,  do  we  find  a  pure 
text. 

While  all  the  editions  deviate  more 
or  loss  from  the  original  text,  the 
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majority  of  them,  in  these  deviations, 
deviate  from  each  other.  This  is  a 
matter  of  ])rime  importance.  Some 
have  peculiarities  of  orthography, 
others  of  i)unctuation,  others  of 
translation.  Several  have  tlieir  own 
chapter  headings  and  parallel  pas¬ 
sages.  Ditferent  States  hav'e  ditferent 
revisions  of  the  text,  and  thus  the 
text  of  the  Book  of  books  has  been 
made,  in  the  arbitrariness  with  which 
it  has  been  dealt  with  in  these  (ier- 
man  liands,  a  tyi)e  of  the  political 
mutilation  and  dismemberment  of 
the  great  people  of  whose  language 
it  is  the  noblest  monument. 

The  confusion  began  in  Luther’s 
own  lifetime.  In  the  edition  printed 
in  Wittemberg  in  ir)41,  he  warns  the 
public  against  the  inaccurate  reprints 
which  were  issued  from  the  ])re.sses 
of  the  various  States.  He  continued 
up  to  the  year  of  his  death  to  make 
alterations  and  improvements.  In 
this  he  was  but  exercising  an  un¬ 
doubted  right.  But  what  he  di<l, 
others  thought  they  might  do  too. 
Even  in  the  edition  published  in 
Wittemberg  in  the  year  siibseipient 
to  his  decease,  there  were  scores  of 
variations  from  the  last  edition  wliich 
he  had  himself  issued.  The  evil  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Prince  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony 
caused  a  collation  to  be  made  of  the 
text  current  in  his  States  with  that 
published  in  Wittemberg  in  Luther’s 
own  lifetime.  In  1581  the  revised 
edition  was  published.  But  here,  as 
in  Luther’s  own  case,  the  Elector  had 
no  control  over  the  printers  of  other 
States,  and  the  theologians  continued 
to  alter  at  ])leasure,  while  many  more 
various  readings  crei)t  in  as  printei*s’ 


errors. 


A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible  in  (iermany  commenced  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Insti¬ 
tution  in  Halle  by  the  Baron  von 
Canstein.  This  took  jdace  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
Baron  made  a  new  recension  of  the 
text,  not  following  strictly  tlie  edition 
of  1545,  but  acting  on  the  eclectic 
jirinciple  of  adopting  the  best  reading 
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to  be  found  in  any  edition  published 
by  Luther  hiinself.  The  vast  numbers 
circulated  by  this  institution,  the 
number  now  having  reached  more 
than  4,(K)0,(MK)  of  complete  Bibles, 
has  imposed  some  check  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  confusion.  But  the  later 
editions  even  of  this  institution,  are 
not  perfectly  accordant  with  those 
which  it  originally  issued  ;  while  side 
by  side  with  it  a  host  of  other  recen¬ 
sions  has  sprung  up. 

The  history  of  these  recensions  is 
curious  and  very  instnictive.  It 
shows  how  when  once  confusion 
enters,  the  return  to  order  is  all  but 
an  impossibility.  It  shows  also  how 
hard  it  is  for  two  bodies  of  men  to 
agree  on  the  principles  in  accordiince 
with  which  a  recension  should  be 
made.  Ditlerent  societies  have  had 
perfectly  antagonistic  ends  in  view, 
and  the  result  has  only  rendered  dis¬ 
cord  more  discordant.  We  shall 
illustrate  this  by  examples  drawn 
from  what  has  transpired  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century. 

Some  societies  think  Luther’s  style 
too  antiquated,  and  that  the  Canstein 
Bibles  have  dealt  too  reverently  with 
it  in  this  respect. 

“  The  Basle  Society,  the  oldest 
German  Bible  Society,  adopted  from 
the  very  beginning  a  modernised 
])hraseology,  substituted  intelligible 
words  for  those  which  were  unintelli¬ 
gible,  e.g.i  Luke  i.  39,  it  changed 
‘  endelich  ’  into  ‘  eilends,’  &c. ;  aiici  in 
the  ciuse  of  obsolete  phrases,  added 
the  modem  forms  of  expression  in 
smaller  type.  The  Strasburg  Society, 
in  the  edition  of  1819,  followed  the 
same  plan  ;  but  in  the  year  1827  a 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  was 
undert^iken,  in  which  inaccuracies  in 
the  translation  were  corrected  ;  unin¬ 
telligible,  ambiguous,  and  obsolete 
words  exchanged  for  their  opposites, 
and  even  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  tampered  with,  though  with  a 
gentle  hand.  But,  when  the  Society 
in  184-5  proceeded  to  do  the  same 
with  the  Old  Testament,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  w'as  so  j)ow'erful  that  the  project 
was  abandoned.”  Other  societies,  on 


the  contrary  think  that  the  Camtein 
Institution  has  gone  too  far  in  its 
viations  from  Luther’s  last  and  stan 
dard  edition,  and  that  the  words'"  and 
many  of  the  fonns,  though  obsolete 
must  be  retained  in  their  entirety.  ’ 
Of  this  class,  the  \\  urtenil>er» 
Society,  in  Stuttgart,  is  perha^is  the 
most  exaggerated  tjqie.  A  revised 
edition  was  published  by  this  society 
we  believe,  in  the  year  1845.  The 
sixth  edition  of  this  revision  is  now 
before  us.  We  have  no  access  to  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  procedure,  but  we  know  from 
various  sources  that  the  object  aimed 


at  was  to  restore  the  text,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  edition  of  1545,  in  all 
respects,  saving  the  orthograidiy  and 
punctuation.  But  even  here  there 
are  considerable  deviations.  The  uni- 
vei’sal  assent  of  churches  and  socie¬ 
ties  had  sanctioned  changes  to  which 
the  strictest  purists  feel  compelled  to 
bow.  For  example  :  Luther  had  no 
chapter  headings,  and  but  few  parallel 
passages,  while  he  had  filled  his  mar¬ 
gins  with  glosses  and  small  comments, 
and  occasionally  with  summaries  of 
the  contents  of  a  paragraph,  or  of  a 
chapter.  The  Stuttgart  Society  has 
chapter  headings  and  parallel  pas¬ 
sages,  while  the  comments  and  glosses 
are  omitted.  Then  there  were  real 
errors  of  translation,  wdiich  all  mo¬ 
dern  editions  have  rectified ;  such, 
for  example,  as  “eight”  for  “eighty,’’ 
&c.,  or  there  were  whole  verses  left 
out.  In  these  matters,  the  Stuttgart 


revisors  appear  to  have  actenl  some¬ 
what  arbitrarily.  There  are  cases  in 
which  they  have  adopted  the  luiiver. 
sally-received  correction,  as  in  Jer- 
xix.  1.  In  the  edition  of  1545  Luther 
translates,  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go 
and  buy  thee  an  earthen  jug  from  the 
potter,  along  with  .some  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and/or  the  ehhr  of  the 
priests.”  The  modern  editions  all 
read,  “  and  of  the  elders  of  the  priests.” 
Tlie  Stuttgirt  revisors  deviate  from 
Luther,  and  follow  the  modem  editors 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  they 


have  follow’ed  Luther,  e.g.,  in  2  King 
vi.  25,  Luther  \vrote  “  an  ass’s  head 
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soUl  for  eight  pieces  of  silver.” 
the  modern  editions  read  “ei^dity.” 
the  Stuttgart  revisors,  however,  per- 
netiiate  the  readin^^  of  1545.  Lastly, 
then'  are  cases  in  which  they  adopt 
l,)th  readin^^,  the  original  and  the 
iiinended,  printing  the  amended  read- 
in-T  in  the  text  immediately  after  the 
onl;inal,  and  enclosing  it  in  brackets, 
tlie  following  is  an  instance  of  this  : 
In  der.  xii.  13,  Luther  translates, 
“Thev  sow  wheat,  but  they  shall  reap 
thistles,  and  what  theg  gain  does  not 
h^conie  o  f  ime  to  them  ;  they  shall  not 
he  jo^'fill  in  their  revenues,  for  the 
jrim  anger  of  the  Lord.”  The  modern 
eilitions  translate  the  words  printed 
in  italic  much  as  our  English  trans- 
htors,  “they  put  themselves  to  pain, 
but  shall  not  profit.”  The  Stuttgai-t 
revisors  adopt  both  readings,  and 
print  the  vei*se  thus :  “  They  sow 
wheat,  but  they  shall  reap  thistles, 
and  what  they  gain  does  not  become 
of  use  to  them  (they  put  themselves 
to  pain,  but  shall  not  profit),  they 
shall  not  be  joyful  in  their  revenues, 
for  the  grim  anger  of  the  Lord.” 

In  treating  of  the  Stuttgart  edition, 
we  will  not  speak  of  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  fact  of  Luther’s  divi¬ 
sion  into  chapters  occasionally  devi¬ 
ating  from  the  division  adopted  in 
all  other  editions,  both  in  vernacular 
and  learned  languages.  We  will  only 
remark  that  the  revisors  have  here 
followed  the  expedient  resorted  to  in 
all  the  modern  editions. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  criticise  this 
particular  recension,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  many  points  in  which 
it  deviates  from  the  original  of  1545 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  modern 
editions  on  the  other.  We  have 
written  enough  to  show  that  this  text, 
whatever  be  its  merits,  cannot  claim 
for  itself  absolute  purity,  wdiile  it, 
of  course,  increases  the  existing  lack 
of  uiiiforniity.  _  _ 

Tliougli  liot  directly  bearing  on  our 
subject,  there  is  one  point  in  which 
all  modern  editions  differ  from 
Luther’s  originals,  to  w'hich  w^e  ven¬ 
ture  to  allude.  The  great  Reformer 
was  a  Teuton  to  his  heart’s  core,  and 


this  Teutonic  feeling,  as  is  well  know  n, 
found  vent  for  itself  in  many  strange 
and  characteristic  ways,  in  none, 
I)erhaps,  more  characteristic  than  in 
the  use  he  made  of  Gothic  and  Roman 
ciipital  letters  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  If  a  w  ord  is  expressive  of 
dignity,  nobility,  generosity,  or  good¬ 
ness,  it  begins  with  a  Gothic  capital  ; 
if  it  be  exjirt'ssive  of  what  is  mean,  or 
base,  or  selfish,  or  wicked,  it  begins 
with  a  Roman  capital.  The  name  of 
the  true  God  l)egan  with  a  Gothic  ; 
the  word  “  Gods  ”  w  ith  a  Roman 
capital.  The  same  contempt  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  “godless,”  and  of  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Gg,  King 
of  Bii shall.  Tlie  ])riest  and  the 
Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  aix*  branded  witli  Roman  capi¬ 
tals,  w’hile  the  good  Samaritan  is  im¬ 
mortalized  with  the  Gothic. 

The  edition  marked  four  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is  less  latitudinarian 
than  the  Strasbourg  edition,  and  less 
strict  ill  its  adherence  to  the  original 
text  than  that  of  Stuttgart.  It  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  li:^52.  The  re¬ 
visor  agreed  wfith  the  latter  in  re¬ 
garding  the  Caiistein  Institution  as 
having  gone  too  far,  but  differed  from 
it  in  thinking  that  the  original  text 
should  only  be  restored  where  the  re¬ 
storation  could  be  accomplished  wfith 
due  regard  to  the  justifiable  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  present  day.  Hence 
another  recension. 

Of  late,  a  new  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  German  Kirchentag 
in  conjunction  with  the  Cansteiii 
Bible  Institution.  Three  distinguished 
scholai’s  have  been  selected,  who  are 
at  present  busily  engaged  at  their 
work  ;  and  the  result  will  be  another 
recension.  This  recension,  should  it 
be  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Cansteiii 
Institution,  w'ould  probably  have  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  of  its 
rivals. 

We  have  collated,  in  the  last  seven 
editions  on  our  list,  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  twenty-third  jisalm,  to¬ 
gether  w  ith  the  headings,  or  summary 
I  of  contents.  It  wdll  be  seen  that  all 
j  these  editions  have  been  printed  since 
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1850.  The  result  of  the  eolhitioii  was 
the  discover^'  of  forty-two  variations. 
In  the  sninniary  of  tlie  contents  of  j 
tliep*<a1in  there  were  four  ditierences, 
ofwhicli  three  were  verbal,  anil  one 
ortlio;rr;ij)liical.  The  verbal  ditier¬ 
ences  were  as  follows :  The 
majority  of  the  editions  had  “  Christ, 
our  flood  shephercL”  One  had, 

“  Praise  of  the  Lord,  as  the  frood 
shei)herd  ;  ”  and  one,  “  Praise  of  the 
many  benefits  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
she]>herd  of  our  souls  ”  ;  while  a 
London  edition,  into  which  we  hap- 
jh'iumI  to  look,  added  a  fourth  varia¬ 
tion,  “  Tlie  Lord,  our  fjood  shepherd.” 
Of  the  remaining  variations,  some  are 
variations  in  the  orthography,  othei’s 
in  the  jmnctuation,  others  in  the  use 
of  capitals  and  larger  type  in  particu¬ 
lar  words  ;  a  great  many  in  the  mar¬ 
ginal  references,  and  one  in  the 
grammar :  the  third  person  singular 
of  a  verb  being  intentionally  used  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  third  pei'son 
jdural  in  the  other  ! 

We  have  made  the  same  compari¬ 
son  between  three  English  Bibles 
])rinted  respectively  in  Cixford,  Cam 
bridge,  and  London.  We  found  the 
folio  wing  variations  : — The  Cambridge 
edition  liad  a  ^  before  the  words,  “A 
Psalm  of  David,”  while  it  was  absent 
ill  the  London  and  Oxford  editions  ; 
and  the  Cambridge  and  London  edi¬ 
tions  abbreviated  the  word  Proverbs 
into  Prov.,  while  the  (>xford  edition 
had  Pro.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
three  editions  were  absolutely  uni¬ 
form. 


Closet  Devotional  Exercises  for  the 
Young;  trom  Ten  Y>ars  old  and  up¬ 
wards.  By  the  Bev.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
D.D.  London:  Hall  and  Air tuc. 

“  This  work  contains  services  for  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  Should  the 
present  volume  meet  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  pious  parents  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  public,  it  will  be  fidlowed  by 
the  publication  of  other  tlnee,  con¬ 
taining  morning  and  evening  services 
for  the  ichoh  yrar.” 

As  extensively  as  this  volume  is 


known  It  will  secure  the  encourage 
nieiit  that  the  author  needs  to  induce 
him  to  complete  the  serums  for  the 
whole  year.  It  was  no  small  honour 
paid  to  Dr.  atts  when  it  was  said  of 
him,  “That  he  could  soar  to  the 
highest  heights  of  philosophy  and  di*- 
scend  to  the  comprehension  of  an  in¬ 
fant’s  mind  with  e(pial  facility.”  To 
Dr.  Fletcher  similar  honour  bilonirs 
For  many  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  young,  and  has 
honourably  earned  for  himself  the 
title,  “Prince  of  preachei's  to  chil- 
dren.”  By  this  volume  he  has  afforded 
a  great  help  to  youthful  devotion. 

A  Chrisiian  parent  may  suitahlv 
present  a  copy  of  this  w’ork  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  because  it  contains  material  tor 
prayer  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  may  prove  a  blessing  to  them 
through  all  their  future  days.  The 
daily  use  of  this  volume  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  most  salutary  results 
in  the  formation  and  development  of 
youthful  character. 


The  Peerage  of  Poverty  ;  or  Learn. 
ERS  andAVorkers  in  Fields,  Farms. 
AND  Factories.  By  Edwin  raxton 
Hood.  First  series.  London;  Judd 
and  Glass.  1859. 

Like  all  else  which  its  author  has  pro¬ 
duced,  abounding  in  moral  healthiiil- 
ness,  enthusiasm,  and  tiue  poetry. 
The  chapters  which  have  interested 
us  most  are  those  given  to  Pali»v, 
the  potter,  and  to  Robert  NicolL 
The  endurance,  perseverance,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  successes  of  the  former  are  nar¬ 
rated  in  Mr.  Hood’s  best  style,  and 
with  a  fine  completeness  of  apinecia- 
tion.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  lattt^r 
will  surely  benefit  all  who  read  it. 
Nicoll’s  life  w*as  beautiful  and  ludde; 
and  he  laboured  wuth  such  eainestne>j 
and  purity  in  the  great  cause  to  which 
his  best  years  were  devoted  that  he 
made  himself  a  throne  in  the  hearts 
of  men  scarcely  less  w’orthy  than  him¬ 
self,  and  who  regard  him  still  with  an 
eminent  admiration  and  love. 

Cither  chapters  chronicle  various  of 
the  triumphs  of  genius  and  virtue 
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over  circumstances  eminently  and 
, willfully  adverse. 

If  we  may,  we  would  with  all  kind¬ 
ness  su;r*:est  that  Mr.  Hood’s  written 
<tvle  isrwith  sundry  excellent  exce}>- 
tions,  too  niuchjike  his  spoken  style. 
R)th  lack  repose.  M^e  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  ar^ninients  worked  in  tire, 
nrovidinl  only  that  the  furnace  is  not 
ulwavs  ill  a  blaze,  or  that  we  are  not 
always  standing  at  its  mouth.  Fire 
.,11,1  frost,  day  and  night — let  Mr. 
Ho<k1  take  a  lesson  from  nature,  and 
alternate  his  warm  and  brilliant  pas¬ 
sages  with  others  in  calmer  and  more 
solid  style.  Too  many  of  the  former 
hurt  and  weary  our  eyes,  and  the  only 
remedies  we  know  of  are  either  to  shut 
them  or  look  elsewhere. 

Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend 
liiEM.  By  Mrs.  Bayly.  Kisbet. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book  on  a 
very  important  subject ;  written,  too, 
liya  lady,  who,  while  she  is  an  earnest 
aiul  diligent  helper  in  the  cause  of 
moral  and  idiysical  improvement,  is 
t;ir  removed  from  tliat  sickly  senti¬ 
mentality  of  feeling  which  has 
prompted  so  much  mistaken  kindness, 
well-meant  though  it  may  be,  toward 
the  working  classes.  The  scene  of 
Mrs.  Bayly’s  self-denying  labours  has 
b'en  in  that  s(pialid  and  most  neg¬ 
lected  district  near  dotting  Hill, 
teiined  the  “  Potteries  aiul  here,  by 
iudingthe  agencies  already  established, 
but  most  especially  by  the  formation 
of  a  “Mothers’  Meeting,”  which  aims. 
Hot  at  religious  instruction  only,  but 
at  instruction  in  every  depaitnient  of 
domestic  economy,  the  results  have 
lieen  so  gratifying  that  it  would  indeed 
have  been  a  subject  of  regret  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  public. 
The  story  how  the  “  village  not  pie- 
ture.sque”-  slowlyj  assumed  a  more 
pleasjint,  at  least  a  far  ekaner  aspect ; 
how  the  people,_.who.  tirnt  rudety  ^ 
i'tarod  at  the  kind  lady  in  utter  as¬ 
tonishment  of  what  brought  her 
among  them,  came  to  anticipate  her 
d.'its  with  anxiety,  and  welcome  her 
as  an  old  friend  ;  how  the  poor  ig¬ 
norant  mothers  with  their  ill-nursed 


childreu  soon  looked  forward  to  the 
M’ednesday  evening  meeting  as  an 
actual  holiday,  because  there  was  the 
kind  lady  alwmvs  in  her  place,  ami 
ready  with  words  of  gentle  wisdom  to 
give  instruction,  whether  the  ease  was 
a  drunken  husband  or  an  infant 
teething,  a  daughter  to  he  sent  out  to 
seiwice  or  a  “  r.igged  home”  to  he 
made  more  comfortable  :  the  wliole 
story  of  how  these  poor  negl(*cted 
families  were  roused  to  habits  cf 
order,  and  decency,  and  self-respect  is 
most  delightfully  told. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mrs.r>ayly 
on  the  success  of  her  laboui's,  umler- 
taken  in  the  wise  spirit  of  m>t  en¬ 
couraging  the  poor  to  become  helj)less 
paupers  tlirough  injudicious  charity, 
hut  by  moral  and  religious  instnietion, 
and  aid  always  forthcoming  when 
really  needful  ;  hut  above  all,  l)y  the 
exercise  of  warm  (  ’liristian  sympathy, 
raising  them  from  their  “  low  estate” 
to  become  valuable  inemhers  of 
society.  mostly  do  we  bid  lier 
“  God  speed,”  and  trust  that  we  shall 
ere  long  receive  from  her  a  second 
volume  as  interesting  and  suggestive 
as  this  before  us. 

The  Belioion  of  Geology  and  its 

Connected  Sciences.  By  Pklward 

Hitchcock,  H.D.,  LL.I).,  Late  J’rcsi- 

(Icnt  of  Amherst  College.  London: 

.Tames  Blackwood,  Paternoster-row. 

1859. 

The  republication  of  these  excellent 
lectures  in  the  present  form  deserves 
favourable  notice  for  several  reasons. 
This  volume  is  the  fii-st  of  a  .seiies  of 
valuable  works  which  are  in  course  of 
monthly  publication,  at  a  j)riee  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  onr  railway  stalls  ;  aflord- 
ing  facilities  which,  but  a  few  yeai-s 
ag«,  would  have  been  deenuai  in¬ 
credible,  for  tlieaecnmnlatifui  of  what 
is  here  proposed  by  the  enter])nsing 
publisher — “a  library  in  every  liome.” 
This  opening  volume  augurs  well  for 
the  series.  It  consists  of  those  lec¬ 
tures  of  l)r.  Hitchcock  delivered  .some 
yeai-s  ago  at  Amherst  Gollege,  which 
were  at  the  time,  and  have  been  ever 
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since,  considered  as  a  most  complete 
and  successful  vindication  of  the  vir¬ 
tual  accordance  between  Revelation 
and  science.  The  examination  of  all 
the  allej^ed  ditiiculties  is  so  complete 
as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
author’s  object  is  not  so  much  to 
prove  that  his  own,  or  any  one, 
theory  of  cosmogony  must  be  the  one 
and  only  correct  one,  as  to  show  that 
all  the  facts  revealed  by  geology  and 
the  allied  sciences  are  reconcileable 
with  Revelation  on  two  or  three  dift'e- 
rent  In'jwtheses  ;  any  one  of  which 
may  be  adopted  without  retpiiringany, 
even  the  slightest,  concession  from 
those  who  believe,  as  he  himself  does, 
in  the  entire  authenticity  and  verbal 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
earth,  he,  in  common  \vith  all  geolo¬ 
gists,  believes  it  to  be  vastly  greater 
than  the  age  of  man  ;  and  he  gives 
forcible  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
creation  described  by  Moses  was  a 
preparation  for  man’s  a])pearance, 
subsequent  to  long  ages  of  dynasties 
of  the  lower  aninials,  where  man  was 
not  the  monarch.  Into  the  arguments, 
of  coui’se,  we  Ciinnot  here  enter.  The 
fii-st  lecture  shows  what  right  we  have 
to  seek  illustrations  of  ReveLitionfrom 
science  ;  and  that  we  may  do  this  in 
all  oases  without  fear,  since  we  be¬ 
lieve  fully  that  the  God  of  Revelation 
is  also  the  God  of  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  full  investigation  can  show  no 
discrei^iuicy.  In  the  second  lecture 
he  shows  that  the  epoch  of  theeailh’s 
creation  is  unrevealed,  but  that  our 
history  relates  to  man’s  appearance 
and  destinies.  The  law  of  the  death 
of  organic  beings  forms  the  inte¬ 
resting  theme  of  the  third  lecture  ; 
and  the  ftnirth  treats  of  the  Noahic 
deluge,  which  Dr.  H.  believes  to  have 
extended  only  over  the  inhabited 
worhl,  and  to  have  left  no  traces 
which  can  now  be  recognised.  In  the 
later  lectuics  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  becomes  rather  fan¬ 
ciful,  as  in  that  ui>on  the  “  Tele- 
grjiphic  System  of  the  Universe  but 
the  whole  work  is  so  candid  so 


learned,  and  has  so  strong  a  tendpjw 
to  illustrate  the  Divine  ml 
benevolence,  as  to  demand  our  warn, 
est  approbation. 

British  Novelists  and  thfir 
By  DaWd  Masson.  CainbridV:  S' 
millan  and  Co.  ® 

It  is  computed  thiit  there  has  V'en 
“  produced  in  these  islands,  since  the 
imblication  of  ‘Waverley,’”  in  all 
about  .!,()( H)  novels,  counting  about 
7,()(K)  volumes.  A  goodly  result  of 
human  industry.  Novel  writing  h 
at  this  moment  a  tlourishing  trade 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  likewise  pro! 
litable.  Huge  is  the  demand ;  still 
more  huge  the  supply.  The  minilier 
of  novels  produced  in  this  country  U 
something  enormous.  Weekly  come 
forth  the  Athcncrnm  and  the  LiUrani 
Gazette,  their  advertising  pages  co¬ 
vered  with  announcements.  There 
is  no  scarcity  of  bread  for  those  who 
are  a  hungered.  The  manufacture  is 
even  now  going  on.  Think  of  it,  at 
this  moment  in  England  some  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  pens  are  gaily  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets,  pui-suing  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  imaginary  characters.  How 
many  heroines  are  w'eeping  at  this 
hour  !  How  many  heroes  are  cursing 
their  hard  fate  !  In  a  few  months 
each  of  these  young  people  will  be 
married  happily  at  the  close  of  the 
third  volume  ;  and  the  chronicles  of 
their  misfortunes  and  adventures  will 
have  been  printed,  published,  adver¬ 
tised,  review'ed,  read,  forgotten ;  and 
the  hundred  pens  will  be  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets  as  g-aily  as  ever, 
pursuing  the  fortunes  of  another  set 
of  characters,  who  will  in  their  turn 
be  married  ;  the  book  containing  an 
account  of  the  same  will  be  printe<l. 
published,  &c.,  &c.  Tlie  wielders  of 
these  hundred  pens  consume  bread 
and  beer  even  as  ordinary  men  and 
women.  They  employ  tailors  and 
bootmakers,  and  it  is  charitably  hopoi 
duly  pay  the  same.  To  keep  thewolt 
from  the  door  there  is  but  the  deti 
flourish  of  a  grey  goose  quill.  Tlit 
cash  received  for  bundles  of  stained 
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foolscap,  delivered  yearly  or  half- 
•'•irlv,  l>eing  keeps  house  over 
teiid,*  shoes  upon  feet,  nay,  which 
mri  poor-rates  and  double  income- 
Wondeifiil !  Verily,  man  has 
^iiirht  out  many  inventions  !  Where 
io  all  these  novels  go  that  tly  before 
us  in  such  interminable  procession  i 
To  rest  and  sleep  like  every  one  of  us. 
Wlwt  strange  places  these  books  see, 
into  what  strange  companies  they  fall, 
what  various  hands  turn  over  their 
p-i, res,  what  various  eyes  bend  above 
them  in  their  progress  from  the  print- 
iniT  press,  to  tinal  absorption  into 
Lethe.  Salvoes  of  praise,  like  artil- 
lerv  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  a 
prince  is  born,  announce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some.  Immortality  is  pro¬ 
mised  them  by  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
multitude.  Others  are  received  coolly, 
and  prematurely  die,  unwept.  There 
hes  the  three-voliimed  infant,  fresh 
from  the  pen,  radiant  in  unsmirked 
Jrah  and  gold — who  will  cast  its 
horoscope  ?  The  languid  lady  kills  a 
weary  day  with  it,  cutting  the  pages 
as  she  reads.  In  summer  it  is  sent  to 
sea-bathing  cpiarters,  and  does  hard 
duty  there.  It  sees  the  moonlight, 
hears  the  sound  of  the  sea  waves, 
and  lies  for  hours  upcjii  the  yellow 
sands.  For  a  swift  stolen  second, 
Alfred’s  and  Sophia’s  hands  are 
clasped  above  it,  and  it  listens  to 
vows  and  words  as  passionate  as  any 
within  its  boards.  Returning,  its 
first  youth  over,  it  is  sent  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  knocks  about  the  provincial 
world,  getting  soiled  and  dingy, 
thiunbed  by  careless  hands  ;  not  al¬ 
together  without  a  remembrance  of  its 
former  conquests,  when  by  her  single 
ttuidle,  when  work  is  over  in  the 
kitchen,  Cinderella  pores  over  it, 
blurring  it  with  tears,  conceiting  her¬ 
self  the  -while  to  be  Georgiana,  and 
the  magnificent  FitzGeorge,  her  sweet¬ 
heart— the  pot-ljoy  round  the  corner. 
Misfoitunes  accumulate  upon  it.  Its 
margins,  once  so  pure  and  unsullied, 
are  scribbled  over  wdth  insolent  com¬ 
ments  ;  it  loses  leaves,  it  gets  de¬ 
tached  from  its  botirds,  and  finally  in 


the  dust-bin,  like  poor  human  mortals 
in  their  graves,  it  has  rest  from  all 
its  sorrows.  “  The  king  is  dead  ;  long 
live  the  king.”  The  race  of  novels  is 
never  extinct. 

Authorship,  in  a  rich  and  luxurious 
community,  in  which  half  the  men 
are  idle,  and  more  women,  l)ecomes 
a  trade,  and  the  deft  workman  in¬ 
herits  the  pudding  and  the  praise.  In 
such  communities  books  are  manu¬ 
factured  for  daily  use,  even  as  muffins 
are.  Idle  men  and  w'omen  must  be 
amused,  excited,  and  he  who  “  jieppers 
the  highest  is  sure  to  pleiise.”  iluch 
skill  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  ])re|Ki- 
ration  of  these  intellectual  comfits. 
Others,  too,  than  readeis  exist  upon 
books.  The  publishing  season  sets 
in  upon  the  world  like  the  herring 
shoals  upon  the  Hebrides.  Onwanl 
comes  glittering  the  annual  army, 
the  shark,  porpoise,  and  dog-fish  feed¬ 
ing  upon  its  edges,  while  the  gull  and 
cormorant  hasten  to  the  feast  from 
afar. 

The  fact  that  at  present  novels  are 
produced  at  the  rate  of  tivo  per  week 
is  w'orthy  of  being  taken  notice  of, 
and  may  suggest  meditation  not  alto¬ 
gether  unedifying.  Of  this  fact  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  essayed  to  take 
sufficient  notice  in  four  lectures  de¬ 
livered  last  winter  before  the  audience 
which  is  wont  to  assemble  itself  in  the 
Philosophical  Institution  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  he  now,  the  lectures  mean¬ 
time  having  been  corrected  and 
extended,  and  gathered  up  into  a 
handsome  volume,  commends  his 
thinkings  thereupon  to  the  readers  of 
the  entire  country.  Having  duly  per¬ 
used  the  Professor’s  book,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  give  it  our  cordial  approval. 
It  is  honestly-done  work ;  full  of 
good  thinking,  and  not  without  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  bravura  passiiges,  exlii- 
biting  a  literary  dexterity  ami  an 
eloquence  far  from  common.  He  brings 
to  his  task  large  knowledge,  and  his 
verdicts  on  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  and  of  bygone  times  are  in 
the  main  to  be  approved.  As  a  book, 
it  is  siiigidarlv  free  from  extrava- 
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jp\Tice.  Its  tone  is  eminently  sober 
and  judicial.  Perhaps  if  one  mi^ht 
liint  a  fault,  the  WTitin*^  is  too  uni¬ 
formly  serious  and  solemn.  A  little 
more  ease  and  jpiiety  inij^ht  be  desired. 
AVhen  he  does  break  a  butterfly  it  is 
upon  a  wheel  altof;ether  out  of  pro- 
lK>rtion  to  the  task.  P\ishionable 
novels,  even,  he  will  not  “  lau^^h  into 
Hatles ;  he  jjjoes  at  them  fiercely, 
like  the  early  Iconoclasts  at  the 
gilded  shrines  and  niched  saints  and 
apostles  in  a  Popish  cathedral.  Seri¬ 
ousness  evidently  is  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  He  is  not  a  pleasure  yacht, 
the  wind  sitting  in  its  j^reat  sheet  of 
canvas,  skimming  the  foam  like  a  sea¬ 
bird.  He  is  rather  a  lujj^er,  with 
bows  like  a  Dutchman,  deep  in  the 
water  from  a  superabundance  of  bal¬ 
last,  and,  if  slow,  he  makes  t^allant 
way,  faces  the  curled  waves  biiively, 
p)in"  through  them  when  he  cannot 
mount  them  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at 
jxn-t,  from  his  deep  hold  we  are  sure  he 
M'ill  unlade  rich  stuffs.  You  may  object 
to  his  sj>eed  ;  you  cannot  with  a  ]>ure 
conscience  object  to  his  cargo.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  enters  his  protest 
agjiinst  fun.  He  is  ]dainly  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale.  He  detests  “  comic  litera¬ 
ture,”  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
could  he  wish  “in  this  age  of  abound¬ 
ing  wits  and  humorists  for  that  which, 
from  its  verv  raritv,  would  do  us 
most  good,  it  would  be  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  among  us  of  a  great  soul 
that  could  not,  or  would  not,  laugh 
at  all  ;  whose  every  tone  and  syllable 
should  be  serious,  and  whose  face 
should  front  the  world  with  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sublimitv  of  look  which 
our  own  Milton  wore,  when  his  eyes 
rolled  in  darkness  in  quest  of  suns 
and  systems,  or  of  that  pitiful  and 
scornful  melancholy  which  art  has 
fixed,  for  the  reprehension  of  frivolity 
for  ever,  on  the  white  mask  of  the 
Italian  Dante.’ 

In  his  fii-st  lecture.  Prof.  ^lasson 
enters  into  a  variety  of  ingenious  spe¬ 
culations  concerning  the  relations 
existing  between  the  epic  and  the 
novel,  and  discusses  the  question 
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«J.ich  is  the  bettor  fitted  for  p«rp,K.,s 
of  narration,  prose  or  verse  ^ 

It  may  he  said  that,  as  the  medium 

of  impassioned  tlioiij;l,t,  the  imwJ 
and  capabilities  of  prose  have  never 
yet  been  fully  developed.  Supreme 
verse  has  been  m  our  literature  writ¬ 
ten  much  more  frequently  tlrm 
preme  prose.  Perhaps  on  the  wh. 
siqireme  prose  writing  Is  the 
dithcult  teisk.  Ami,  reineniheriivt 
great  passages  in  the  writin-rs  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Wilson,  Cat  h  ie,  I 
Quinc.y,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  wliat 
want  they  iii  thought,  or  in  iinagiil;.^ 
tion,  or  in  music,  that  verse  coul.i 
possibly  possess.  Still,  even  admit¬ 
ting  that  prose  is  superior  to  verse  in 
so  far  as  it  holds  a  wider  region,  ainl 
can  achieve  a  greater  variety  of 
triumphs;  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  it  is  quite  equal  to  vei-se  as  a 
vehicle  of  passioiuite  or  iiiiaginativo 
utterance,  we  cannot  anticiriate  tlnf 
time  when  “  verse,  sacred  and  oheri- 
ginal  vei’se,”  will  he  driven  hy  lt^ 
rival  to  the  “  remotest  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.”  Drive  verse  to  the 
mountain  top,  and,  b.ehold  I  she  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  plain.  Nay,  is  the  fact 
not  really  so  i  During  the  yeai-s  that 
prose,  in  the  hands  of  Burke,  and 
Wilson,  and  De  Quincy,  and  Carlvle, 
produced  its  most  brilliant  etikts, 
verse,  in  the  person  of  Roltort  Bums, 
made  the  grotesquest  satire  her  own, 
in  the  “  Deil  and  Doctor  Hornhook  ;” 
Cowpe^r  sang  the*  “Sofa;”  the  imise 
of  AVords worth  celebrated  “  Idiot 
Boys,”  and  wandered  over  the  cmintry 
with  waggoners  and  pedlars.  Byron 
made  a  successful  inroad  into  the 
domain  of  prose  in  “Don  Juan,”  and 
one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  our  own 
day,  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Aurora  Lidirh,’ 
is  a  veritable  novel  in  verse,  in  which 
many  of  the  most  prosaic  elements  of 
modern  social  life  are  represented— 
literary  soirhs  and  the  bald  chit-chat 
of  the  “  Blues.”  And  what  means  the 
cry  so  often  raised  in  critical  jonnials, 
that  poets  do  not  consider  the  subject 
mutter  of  their  song  surticiently  now- 
a-days,  that  they  concern  themselves 
with  themes  very  far  removed  from 
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I  heroit^ ;  but  that  if  prose  has  en- 
!  ;ind  taken  possession  somewhat 
}the  realm  that  from  time  immemo- 
Tjl  beloii^^etl  to  verse,  verse  has  re- 
iununl  tlie  compliment  by  transplant- 
:•  t  her  airy  hosts  and  pitching  her 
t^ts  on  the  acknowledged  territory 
prose.  Tiie  (piestion  proposed  by 
Pnfeor  Miisson,  “  What  can  verse 
Jo  in  narrative  fiction  that  prose  can¬ 
not;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
jjj^re  any  compensating  respects  in 
which,  ill  the  same  business,  ])rose 
the  advantage  of  verse  is  not 
one  likely  to  be  discussed  by  a 
f-iter  filled  with  the  inspiraUon 
of  his  subject.  Whether  the  writer 
chooses  prose  or  verse  depends  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  bent  or  proclivity  of  his  mind ; 
and  in  the  second,  on  what  he  pur- 
j>R's  to  achieve.  Tennyson  chose 
verse  to  set  forth  the  monotonous 
sorrow  of  “  In  Memoriam  Goethe 
verse  in  “  Faust but  with  a  wider 
field  before  him,  with  a  far  deeper 
inond  to  inculcate,  and  with  more 
stubborn  and  alien  elements  to  reduce 
to  obedience  and  order,  in  “  Wilhelm 
Meister  ”  he  chooses,  and  rightly  so, 
prose  for  his  vehicle.  Whatever  pas¬ 
sionately  possesses  tlie  imagination  of 
a  writer,  and  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  for  its  fit  setting  forth  the 
admixture  of  prosaic  elements,  will 
not  move,  happily,  in  a  less  elevated 
region  than  that  of  verse.  Whatever 
has  to  work  out  its  moral  from  the 
“thick  and  miscellany  of  things,” 
from  'the  humours,  prejudices,  the 
unloveliness  and  ordinariness  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  must  perforce  betake  itself 
to  the  lower  platform  of  prose.  To 
a.sk  which,  verse  or  prose,  is  the 
better  vehicle  of  thought,  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  somewhat  useless  ;  both  are 
perfect  in  their  proper  place,  and  in 
such  a’  discussion  reference  must 
always  be  had  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer — what  moral  does  he  wish  to 
inculcate,  and  through  what  medium, 
passionate  or  satirical,  does  he  wish 
that  moral  to  be  made  visible  ?  Per¬ 
haps  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  let 
great  writers  alone,  and  not  trouble 


them  with  impertinent  questionings 
or  theories.  Had  the  “  Idylls  of  the 
King”  been  written  in  prose,  they 
might  liavc  reminded  one  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James  ;  had  the  Newcomes 

been  written  in  vei*se - it  wouhl 

be  ditficult  to  say  of  what  it  would 
have  reminded  us. 

In  the  second  lecture  Professor 
Masson  treats  of  Swift,  1  )efoe,Richanl- 
son.  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne, 
in  a  manner  singularly  a|>preciative 
and  manly.  Gf  the  third  lecture  we 
need  onlv  say  that  its  subject  is 
Scott,  and  that  it  was  delivered  in 
Edinburgh.  The  great  man  is  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  more 
than  sufficient  celebration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  city  by  night  ami  by 
day  ;  more  than  sufficient  cclebi-ation 
of  the  men  who  have  followed  Scott 
in  the  “  gray  metropolis  of  the  North,” 
and  an  amazing  prophecy  venturc»l 
as  to  the  great  men — their  name  is  to 
be  legion — who  in  that  city  are  yet  to 
appear  and  make  their  times  glorious. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Professor 
Masson,  in  his  preface,  hints  that 
“  with  respect  to  one  of  the  lectures — 
the  third — it  might  even  be  obliging 
if  the  reader  were  to  remember 
specially  that  it  was  prepared  for  an 
Edinlnirgh  audience.” 

The  fourth  lecture  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  series,  in  so  far  as 
it  deals  witli  contemporary  fiction, 
and  with  writers  who  are  at  ])reseut 
alive.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to 
Bulwer,  the  Brontes,  but  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  great  rivals,  Dickens 
and  Thackon\y.  Here  is  a  glimpse  r>f 
both  on  Douglas  Jerrold’s  funeral 
day 

“  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  ungracious¬ 
ness  in  our  thus  always  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  two  writers.  We  ought 
to  be  but  too  glad  that  we  have  such  a  pair 
of  contemporaries,  yet  living  and  in  th<‘ir 
prime,  to  cheer  on  against  each  other.  I 
felt  this  strongly  once  when  I  saw  the  two 
men  toijether.  The  occasion  was  historic. 
It  was  in  June,  1857  ;  the  place  was  Nor¬ 
wood  Cemetery.  A  multitude  had  gathered 
there  to  bury  a  man  known  to  both  of 
them,  and  who  had  known  both  of  them 
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well — a  man  whom  we  have  ha<l  incident¬ 
ally  to  name  as  holding  a  place,  in  some 
respects  peculiar,  in  the  class  of  v^Titers  to 
which  thcff  belong,  though  his  most  effec¬ 
tive  place  was  in  a  kindred  departiiieut  of 
literature  ;  a  man,  too,  of  whom  I  will  say 
that,  let  tlie  judgment  on  his  remaining 
WTitingsbe  permanently  what  it  mav,  and 
let  tongues  have  spoken  of  liim  tliis  or 
that  awry,  there  breathed  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  within  ‘  the  unwholesome 
bounds  of  what  is  specially  London,  any 
one  in  m  hose  actual  perst)n  there  was  more 
of  the  pith  of  energy  at  its  tensest,  of  that 
which  in  a  given  iinTiad  anywhere,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  one.  How  like  a  little 
Nelson  he  stood,  dashing  back  his  hair, 
and  (piivering  for  the  verbal  combat !  The 
flash  of  his  wit,  in  which  one  quality  the 
island  had  not  his  match,  was  but  the 
manifestation  easiest  to  be  observed  of  a 
miml  comjiact  of  sense  and  information, 
and  of  a  soul  generous  and  on  tire.  And 
now  all  that  remained  of  Jerrold  was 
enclosed  within  the  leaden  coffin  which 
entered  the  cemetery  gales.  As  it  passed, 
one  saw  Dickens  among  the  bearers  of  the 
pall,  his  uncovered  head  of  genius  stooped, 
and  the  wind  blowing  his  hair.  Close 
behind  came  Thackeray ;  and,  as  the  slow 
procession  wound  up  the  hill  to  the  chapel, 
the  crowd  falling  into  it  in  twos  and  threes 
and  increasing  its  length,  liis  head  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  later  ranks,  towering  far 
in  the  front  above  all  the  others,  like  that 
of  a  marching  Saul.  And  so  up  to  the 
little  chapel  they  moved;  and  after  the 
service  for  the  dead,  down  again  to 
another  slope  of  the  hill,  Mhere,  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  opposite  to 
the  tombstone  of  Blanchard,  Jerrold’s 
grave  was  open.  There  the  last  words 
were  read ;  the  coffin  was  lowered ;  and 
the  two,  among  hundreds  of  others,  looked 
down  their  farewell.  And  so,  dead  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  Jerrold  was  left  in  his 
solitary  place,  where  the  rains  were  to  fall, 
and  the  nights  were  to  roll  overhead,  and  i 
but  now  and  then,  on  a  summer’s  dav,  a  j 
chance  stroller  would  linger  in  curiosity ;  i 
and  back  into  the  roar  of  London  dis-  | 
persed  the  funeral  crowd.  Among  those  1 
remitted  to  the  living  were  the  two  of  | 
w  hom  we  speak,  aged  the  one  forty  •five, 
the  other  forty-six.  Why  not  be  thankful  ! 
that  the  great  city  had  two  such  men  still  j 
known  to  its  streets;  why  t(X)  curiously 
institute  comparisons  between  them  ?  ” 

In  his  estimate  of  the  two  writers 
Professor  Masson  does  not  in  the  least 
run  counter  to  popular  feeling.  He 
admits  that  Dickens  is  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  versatile,  and  essentially  rich 
mind,  that  Thackerav  is  the  more 


c}mical,  melancholy,  weiohtv  ^.,1 
culture.!.  Dicken.s’possc;^-’ 
spirits  and  more  exiiWant  natural 
genius  ;  Thackeray  has  the  more 
meditative  eye,  and  is  by  the 
profounder  artist.  Dickens  from  his 
lyrical  tuni,  ami  in  the  excitement  of 
work,  is  constantly  tempted  into  ex¬ 
travagance  and  rhapsody.  He  bin 
little  command  over  his  own  creations 
and  they  use  him  as  they  please.  Hp 
is  constantly  wandering*  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  existence,  wliere  tlie  man 
melts  into  the  shaile.  Most  of  Ifis 
characters  commit  suicide,  so  far  as 
the  faith  of  the  reader  is  coiuenied. 
They  either  cnimhle  away  into 
nothing  before  the  hook  is  dosed,  or 
change  into  something  else.  Mr. 
Pecksniff  is  not  the  same  Pecksniflf  all 
through.  We  wonder  his  dangliters 
did  not  express  astonishment  at  the 
aspect  of  their  changed  papa. 
Thackeray  plants  himself  more  firmly 
on  the  reality  of  character,  lie  holds 
his  subject  more  in  hand ;  and 
although  his  process  is  conipanitively 
slow,  his  work,  when  finished,  looks 
like  a  thing  that  xvill  endure.  There 
is  nothing  lyrical  about  Thackeray, 
he  never  loses  his  self-possession 
through  enthusiasm.  His  tone  is 
sober,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  on  every  subject  he  touches, 
and  on  many  subjects  besides  which 
he  prefers  to  say  nothing  about.  He 
has  a  quick  and  merciless  eye  for  the 
little  meannesses  and  vdlenesses  of 
human  nature.  He  has  the  instinct 
of  a  tlesh-lly  for  a  raw.  He  does  not 
care  about  grand  passions  and  tmgic 
crimes.  He  does  not  believe  in 
them.  A  grocer  sanding  his  sugar 
he  rolls  like  a  sweet  morsel  under 
his  tongue  ;  he  cannot  away  with 
Othello  in  his  jealous  rage  smotherin^f 
a  pure  Desdemona  with  a  bolster. 
Reading  his  books  is  like  sitting  in 
a  police-court ;  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  going  on,  and  respectable  parties 
in  the  witness-box  are  continually 
letting  out  the  shabbiest  secrets  about 
themselves,  and  the  judge  or  bench 
is  never  astonished  at  the  amount  ot 
that  kind  of  thing  w  hich  transpires : 
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jj^  j;ooms  to  expect  it,  and  to  consider  bildxTs,  and  persons  careful  only 

it  the  most  onlinary  tiling  in  the  of  their  own  advancement ;  and  in 

worhl-  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  his  later  hooks  the  same  rt^presen- 

ki****  Ilickens  is  the  more  tation  is  continued.  Time  has  taiiglit 

pl^^asiiig  writer,  and  he  really  awakens  him  no  tem|x*rance,  increased  know- 

the  most  l>enevolent  sensations  in  the  ledge  of  mankind  no  charity.  He. 

reader.  Alter  reading  one  ot  his  hooks  still  helieves  as  in  the  days  of  his  hot 

wish  every  day  in  the  year  youth,  when  he  wrote  “  Pickwick,” 

Christmas,  and  every  man,  woman,  that  the  synonym  of  Christian  is — 

and  child  in  the  world  nothing  to  (lo  Stiggins.  It  is  only  the  resolutely 

but  to  sit  down  to  a  table  groaning  shut  eye  that  is  competent  to  such  a 

with  roast  meat,  with  a  huge  plum-  feat. 

pudding  to  lollow.  !Mr.  Hickens  Professor  Masson  considers  that 
fuipties  his  pockets  of  their  loose  the  novel  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose 

silver  to  the  lii*st  beggar  he  meets  its  po])ularity  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 

shivering  ankle-deep  in  the  snow  ;  expects  that  it  will  rise  into  greater 

Mr.  Thackeray  growls  “  tnnnp  ”  from  importance,  and  that  the  greatest 

beneath  his  warm  comtorter,  and  minds  will  yet  peer  into  its  service 

buttons  tlieiii  niore  pruudly  up.  \et  and  accept  it  as  one  of  the  noblest 

alibongh  the Titmai’shian  view  ol  life  is  forms  of  literature.  He  wishes  its 

desponding  and  gloomy,  it  is  so  on  the  capabilities  to  he  inert'ased,  its  range 

surface,  for  the  most  part.  Thackeray  widened,  and  that  greater  attention 

knows,  as  well  as  any  man,  although  should  be  paid  l»y  novelists  to  “  real 

he  does  not  always  choose  to  exhibit  life  and  epic  breadth  of  interest.” 

them,  the  nobilities  that  lie  deep  down  _ 

beneath  the  outer  crust.  There  is  at  The  Recollectioxs  of  Geoffry 
times  a  strain  of  most  sad,  serious  Hamlyn.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  Three 

wisdom  in  him.  “  A  smile  on  the  A^olumes.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eye,”  and  that  We  have  read  these  three  volumes  of 

proud  reticence  of  his,  that  noble  Rcollections  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
shame  of  emotion,  that  stern  crush-  terest,  and  with  all  but  the  greatest 

iiig  down  of  all  weak  and  unmanly  pleasure.  Mr.  Kingsley  possesses  and 

tears,  makes  his  pathos,  when  it  does  has  exhibited  unquestionable  power 

force  its  way  through  mockery  or  and  marked  cultivation.  Heisatnie 

Siitire,  quite  overwhelming.  In  Mr.  Kingsley — which  is  .saying  no  little — 

Dickens’  pathetic  passages — and  they  and  is  distinguished  by  many  of  the 

are  legion  —  there  are  too  many  same  faculties,  preferences,  tastes,  as 

tears,  and  all  too  great  a  display  of  have  won  golden  opinions  for  the 

them.  He  weeps  because  he  likes  Rector  of  Eversley. 

to  weep.  He  believes  in  the  “  luxury  W e  have  remarked  in  GeoftVy 

of  grief,”  and  indulges  himself  pretty  Hamhui  three  great  virtues  and  one 

frequently  in  the  luxury.  Mr.  Thacke-  great  "defect.  There  is  a  highly  at- 

ray  in  his  books  displays  some  eapa-  tentive  observ'ation  and  appreciation 

city  for  thinking  ;  Mr.  Dickens  never  of  nature,  with  frecpient  remark  on 

does.  No  opinion  of  his  carries  the  features  or  facts  which  have  escaped 

slightest  weight  with  it.  He  cannot  almost  all  the  world  besides.  We 

arpe,  he  can  only  call  nicknames,  might  take  as  examples  the  very 

stinging  and  sticking.  His  opinions  brief  but  powerful  and  graphic  de- 

are  as  extravagant  as  his  characters.  scription  of  the  glowing  magnificence 

Moreover  he  learns  nothing.  Expe-  of  the  northern  passes  of  Dartmoor, 

rience  passes  by  him  like  the  idle  and  of  sundry  Australian  landscapes 

wind.  The  liteniry  errors  of  his  depicted  with  a  light,  rapid  strength 

youth  are  the  literary  errors  of  his  and  finish  of  hand  that  betoken  the 

manhood.  In  his  first  works  he  master.  We  have  great  excellence 

attacked  professors  of  religion,  repre-  in  the  portrayal,  we  might  almost 

renting  them  as  gluttons  and  wine-  say,  the  evolution  of  chameter.  The 
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dramatis  2^^rs(ma^  seem  to  us  to  be 
worked  out  in  an  outward  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  innermost  soul  and 
nature  which  each  distinctly  possesses. 
It  is  not  here,  jis  we  have  sometimes 
remarked  it  to  be,  that  the  artist  hiis 
but  one  lay  hi^ure,  and  for  characters 
only  a  number  of  diti'erent  properties 
with  which  to  drape  it.  This  real 
manifestation  of  character,  properly 
.so  called,  we  greatly  admire.  The 
conse<iuence  of  it  is,  that  we  really 
understand  each  one  of  the  personages 
rej)resented  in  the  drama.  We  know 
tolerably  well  wlmt  sort  of  conduct 
and  behaviour  to  expect.  And  while 
we  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  a  tele¬ 
scope  to  see  a  long  way  otf  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  what  we  know  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  look  at  through  our  spectacles, 
we  still  can  anticipate  something  as 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  good  and 
evil,  nobleness  and  baseness,  which 
he  life  of  each  one  will  develope. 

The  third  virtue  we  have  remarked 
is  that  line  moral  and  physical  health¬ 
fulness  which,  we  a})prehend,  must 
be  supposed  to  run  in  the  very  blood 
of  the  Kingsleys,  since  it  finds  its 
w'ay  out  in  whatever  they  write. 
Wiiat  finer,  worthier,  or  nobler  men 
and  women  can  we  ever  expect  to 
meet  in  this  world  than  Frank  Ma- 
berly.  Major  Buckley,  his  son  Sam, 
Doctor  Miilhaus,  Mrs.  Buckley,  and 
Agnes  Brentwood  (  Yet  it  is  with 
refei-ence  to  this  same  noble,  we  •  had 
almost  saitl,  magnificent  moral  health¬ 
fulness  that  we  find  the  great  defect 
we  have  spoken  of.  Whence  do  men 
derive  it  i  And  how  does  it  happen 
that,  in  their  works  of  fiction,  the  two 
Kingsleys,  gifted  and  accomplished 
as  tliey  are,  never  tell  us  of  the  source 
of  it  ?  It  surely  is  the  product  and 
gro\rth  of  our  religion.  However  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  it  admits  no 
fpiestion  as  to  fact,  that  you  never 
find  it  where  Christianity  is  unknown 
and  its  teachings  unheard.  Yet  any¬ 
thing  distinctive  as  to  Cluistianity  is 
not  to  be  found  here.  We  know 
sutficiently  well  that  it  is  not  the 
prime  duty  of  a  novelist  to  fill  his 
three  volumes  with  religious  refiec- 
tioiis  or  evangelical  exegesis.  But, 


without  this,  he  may  at  least  suffer 
the  essentials  of  his  relioion  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  wliciievcr,  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  his  story,  they  iiaturallv  woul.l 
do  so.  Wliat  we  complain  of  is  the 
stoppino  short.  Take  Frank  Malwlv 
He  IS  a  very  muscular  Christian 
indeed,  but  withal  us  fine  a  man,  in 
many  res])ects,  as  ever  stood  in  a 
pulpit.  We  are  intrmlucod  to  him 
as  he  celebrates,  in  no  other  place 
than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  j)alace 
the  .success  of  his  little  terrier  in 
throttling  a  rat.  In  due  time  he 
becomes  Dean  of  .something  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  meets  with  all  the  lie.st  of 
his  Drumston  friends,  who  have  hy 
this  time  been  in  their  new  home  for 
some  years.  He  is  a  most  likeable 
and  gallant  fellow^,  and  preaches  none 
the  worse  sermon  because  he  can  nm 
four  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
take  a  five-barred  gate  at  a  tlyiut» 
lea]).  But  his  religion,  properly  so 
Ctilled — where  is  that  i  Worked  out 
in  his  life  !  In  part  we  grant.  But 
if  w'e  did  not  know  about  his  religion 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member 
of  the  English  Church  we  might  re¬ 
main  for  ever  in  profound  ignorance 
of  its  most  fundamental  truths,  as 
also  of  the  spirituality  of  the  life  to 
which  they  lead.  We  of  course  ad¬ 
mire  MaberlCs  zeal  and  fidelity, 
working  his  life  out,  as  we  are  toltl 
he  does,  in  that  grand  Australian 
colony,  and  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  deserves  a  martyr’s 
crown.  But  he  is  “priest”  of  what  I 
Verily  we  know  not,  exce})t  so  far  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
profession  mentioned. 

But  notwithstanding  this  great 
fault,  w’e  cordially  thank  Mr.  Kingsley 
for  his  book,  shall  be  right  glad  to 
meet  him  again,  and  hope  w^e  may  on 
another  occasion  .see  something  of  the 
TTccr/xa  of  his  Christianity  as  well 
as  it  aup^,  that  from  the  second 
edition  of  this  book  he  w  ill  omit  the 
dozen  grammatical  blunders  which 
appear  in  the ‘first,  and  that  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  next  creation  of  his 
genius  may  not  have  to  be  stinted  by 
j  the  exception  which  has  been  taken 
to  this. 
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«  w  Church  Services,  Silk  Velvet,  Clasp,  _ - ^ 

m  S  0  Rims,  and  Monogram  . 7  6  Lotto,  Very  Large  Bold 

sp  7  6  Neat  Pocket  Prayer  Book^  from ...  0  8  Pocket  Bibles,  irith  Gilt 
...  10  6  Ditto,  Gilt  Rims  and  Clasp . 1  •  Ditto,  Strong  Morocco 

PABXnrS  AMD  60TT0*8  OXJIMXA  FAMILY  BIBLE. 


Large  Type  Prayer  Boob 
Ditto,  Very  Large  Bold" 


PARKINS  &  C0TT0,244,25  oxfo 


fh 


